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ABSTRACT 

Theses sir TESOL Newsletters present articles on 
various aspects of teaching English as a Second Language. Some of the 
areas covered are the following: (1) teaching reading^ * both in the 
classroom and as a supplementary activity: (2) using audiovisual 
aids: (3) groups in the ESL classroom: (4) the use of the native 
language and learning a second language; (5) teaching grammar and 
vocabulary: (6) cultural awareness and intercultural appreciation in 
the classroom: (7) teaching conversation techniques; (8) homework 
assignments: (9) ESOL activities in the People's Bepublic of China: 
M0> lesson plans based on competencies: (11) intensive English 
programs and English for special purposes programs; (12) employment 
conditions in ESOL: and (13) a selected bibliography for teachers of 
ESL. TAMH) 
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Number 1. Feb. 1979 

Xorkey, Richard. A V/orkshop is Vfork 
^1 Maxwell, Donald. Green English: Spoken Standard English as a Second Dialect. 
Larson,* Darlene# and Karen O'Neill. It Works: Using the Radio. 

Netrarez, Hector; Virginia Berk and Curtis Hayes. The Role of Handwriting in TESOL. 
Sullivan, Patricia. Conversation: Saying Hello and Goodbye. 

Number 2. April 1979; 
a Dobbs^,. Caroline. Planning Lessons Around Competencies. 

LU Crandall, Jodi. The Importance of Vocabulary and Reading in the ESL Classroom. 
Team . -L)ictionary Blowout* 

Boyd, John and Mary Ann. A New Look at Pictures. 

Davis, Jaries N. Community J^nguape Learning and English for Science and Technology* 

Schreck, Ricimrd. Computers and TESOL: Three Alternatives. 

Larson, Darlerte. It Works: Reading Up to Expectations* 

Brand, Madeline. The Drama in Language Teaching Workshop, 

Herbolich, *^ames. A' Survey of Negation in Beginninp EFL Books. 

Bevington, Gary.' On Being a Negative ESL Teacher. 

Akiyama, M. Negative Questions in ^oung Children. (Two Charts) 

Haskell, John. Jotirnals and Nev;sletter3. 

Romano, Jean. The Cultural Evolution in E^. 

Number 3* June 1979. 

Plaister, Ted. Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Present and Future ESOL Activities 
by U.S. Institutions and Individuals in the People's Republic of China. 

Kimball, Margot C. and Adrian S. Palmer. Making lour Abstract Concrete: How to 
Get the Message Across in 250 Words. 

Byrd, Patricia. EST in Intensive English Programs in the United States. ^ 

Chadwell, Courtenay S. Opening the Language Lab* 

Olsen, Judy E. Inter-cultural Appreciation in an ESL Class* 

Showstack, ^ichard. I Resolve... 

Number h. August lv79. 

BasHano, Sharron.. ESL and the Cultural Transition of Non-Academic Adults. 

Escobar, Joanna, and Jeffrey P. Bright. Current Trends in ESL Materials and 
Methodologies: VThere VJe are and Where We are Headed. 

Heinrich, June Sark» Native Americans: Vvhat Not to Teach About Them* 

Miner, Michael. Mixed-level Groups in the ESL Classroom. 

Hammerman, Myrna Lynn. Suggestion and Education. 

Winer, Lise, Recommending Outside Reading. 

Morton, Lois. Oh, What's the Use? 
. Jenks, Frederick L. Homework Assignments in the ESL Class that Work. 

Haskell, John. Journals' ;';tjid i^ewslettejrs. 

Larson, Darlene and George R. Hepworth. It Works: A Duck is a Ei|-d.,. 

Gaarder, Bruce. The Golden Rules of Second Language Acquistion by Young Children. 

Coe, Norman. The Use of the Mother Tongue in ESL, 

Cortez, Elilic Go The Elementary School ESL Curriculum: Let's Try for Relevance. 
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Number 5. October 1979 

Haskell, John; Marina Burt and Heidi Dulay. New Legislation in California: Trend 
for the U.S.? 

Aledort, Marilyn. On Being a Questionable ESL Teacher. 

Moussonris, Linda and Daphne Mackey. A Preliminary Report on ^'n ESL Employment 

Conditions Purvey. 
Larson, Darlene and Greg Larkin. It Works: Role Playing Grammar. 
Hill, Peter, Go East, Go Westj But Don*t Come Back! 
Donald, G. C. VJ. Arabic Vferds in English. 

Harvey, Gina Cantoni. Update on ESL and Bilingual Teacher' Certification 

N\imber 5. December 1979. 

Haskell, John, et. al. A Bare-Bones Bibliographjr for Teaabhers of ESL. 
Light, Richard L. A Note on Teaching and Making Sense. 

Zuck, Joyce G. The LES Child in Elementary School Science Class: Suggestions 
for the Teacher. 

Larson, Darlene and Laurie Asher, Meagher. It Works: Talk Marathon. 
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PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 

"NOT SURE HOW TO HANDLE ESL" 

At the October meeting of the Presi- 
dents Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies, Congressman 
Paul Simon enjoined the members to 
take bold steps to reverse the current 
trend of declining foreign language and 
international studies. Oksenberg (Na- 
tional Security Council) pointed out 
thai the U.S. is* becoming more paro- 
chial in its advanced research and train- 
ing at a: time when our foreign involve- 
ment is becoming deeper. Springsteen 
(FSI) suggested that languages and 
area studies are useful tools in finding 
and ciipturing new markets for Ameri- 
can products. Katz (Dept. of Commerce) 
remarked that business schools have not 
been much influenced by language, that 
joiitt degrees in business and interna- 
tional affairs are seldom seen. Commis- 
sioner of Education Boyer commented 
that the problems may have their roots 
in 'the earlier years of education. Starr 
(Kennan Institute) summarized the cur- 
rent situation in the preuniversity lan- 
guage field by stating that the current 
percentage of students enrolled in lan- 
guage programs (16 percent) is equiva- 
lent to the situation in 1890; and that 
90 percent of all language enrollments 
are in the first and second years of 
5tudy — there is enormous attrition. 

The Chairman of the President's 
Commission, James A. Ferkiiis, sum- 
marized the discussions by presenting 
a framework outline for thinking about 
the problems the Commission is to in- 
vestigate. He said that "there is a deep, 
Highly important, sociopolitical problem 
involved in the widening disjunction in 
the need for international understanding 
which covers both language and inter- 
national studies on the one hand, and 
the attention given on all levels of both 



Continued on page 2 



BOSTON 79: MORE THAN BEANS 



The TESOL 79 Local Committee 
has planned a series of activities to 
give conference-goers a taste of Boston 
as a center for education and culture, 
history and entertainment. 

Margarita Muniz and Glynda Bell 
have arranged for visits to such pro- 
grams as the Rafael Kemandez Bi- 
lingual School, the ;ut and theater pro- 
gram of the Boston bilingual program, 
adult education centers run by model 
employers such as Polaroid and other 
centers designed to acclimate newly 
arrived Russian immigrants to the 
United States, and to university ESL 
programs. TESOLers will have the op- 
portunity to meet their counterparts. 



JOB INTERVIEWS AT 
CONVENTION 79 

Job interviewing will be offered 
once again at the TESOL conven- 
tion in the Boston-Sheraton Hotel. 
The Job Interview Scheduling 
Center in Suite ^89-590 will be 
available from Tuesday morning 
(Feb. 27) until Saturday noon 
(Mar. 3) providing four separate 
rooms, each accommodating two 
interviews, simultaneously. Those 
wishing to take advantage of this 
opportunity to interview highly 
qualified candidates sliould write 
the TESOL office to reserve space 
and attach FIVE COPIES of the 
job descriptions for each position 
opening. Candidates are expected 
to bring a sufficient supply of 
resumes. 

Mail job openings to: TESOL, 
Attn: Charlotte Ball, 455 Nevils 
Bldg, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 20057. 



observe and share in classroom activ- 
ities, and exchange ideas for enhancing 
the teaching of ESL at all levels and 
to all ages. Additionally, folk dancers 
and singers from Boston s ethnic com- 
munities — Chinese, Puerto Rican, Por- 
tuguese, Armenian, Greek, and others 
— will offer complimentary perform- 
ances daily at the Sheraton-Boston, in 
a program coordinated by Stella Boy, 
of the Watertown public schools and 
Cecilia Soriano-Bresnahan, from the 
Mayors office of Cultural Affairs. 

For those interested in a historical 
view of Boston, several options are 
available. Hardy souls may pick up a 
guide to Boston s Freedom Trail from 
one of Ann Hilferty's volunteers and 
set off on foot for such attractions as 
the Paul Revere House, from which he 
rode forth to spread the famed alarm;' 
the Old North Church, from whose 
belfry hung the two lanterns, on April 
18, 1775, that told Revere that the 
British were attacking by sea; and the 
Old State House where, on July 18, 
1776, eager citizens listened to the read- 
ing of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. (We hold no grudges, 
however; in fact, the current curator of 
the Revere House is Britichl) A short 
streetcar ride from the hotel will take 
TESOLers to "Old Ironsides," a 44- 
guu frigate and the oldest commissioned 
ship still active in the U.S. Navy (not 
very active^— once a year, to great fan- 
fare and acclaim, they tow her into the 
harbor and turn her around so her great 
oak beams will weather equally). 

Tliose with limited time may opt for 
one of the several bus tours arranged 
by Lin Lougheed, of Educational De- 
velopment Center, and Caroline Banks, 
of the Arlington Public Schools. One 
half-day tour will bring participants to 

Continued on page 2 



BOSTON 79: MORE THAN BEANS 

Continued from page 1 
the sites in Boston and Charlestown 
associated with American history; an- 
other, to Lexington and Concord, will 
visit literary monuments in the towns 
where Emerson, Thoreau. and Alcott 
lived and worked Farther afield, some 
TESOLers may choose to visit the sea- 
ports of Marblehead and Salem, Mass., 

■ where a visit to the Witch Museum and 
the House of Seven Gables will recall 
the days when mass hysteria stalked the 
land; others may decide to go down to 
Newport-by-the-sea, and roam the cor- 
ridors of the stately mansions such as 
the Vanderbilts* "Breakers," where "The 
Great Gatsby" was filmed. 

On Wednesday, after the official 
opening of the Conference and the 
plenary session, some of Boston's street 
entertainers will welcome members of 
TESOL to the city with music. In ad- 
dition, the improvisational theatre 
ccroup, The Next Move^ will devise and 
present a show like nothing ever before 
seen (if you don't believe that claim, 
ask any member of MATSOL to tell 
you about their panel discussion of "The 
Minimal Pairs Controversy" or their 
famous operetta "Bilingual Education 
comes to Boston.") 

Highlight of the week will undoubt- 
edly be Friday night s real ojd-fashioned 
New England clambake, held under the 
dome of the Great Hall at Faneuil Hall. 
Here, where Sam Adams and other pa- 
triots set forth in the seventeenth cen- 

' tury to protest tinf'^^'r ta.\es by dumping 
tea into Boston Harbor, TESOLers will 
relax in a ca.sual atmosphere while en- 
joying Boston Clam Chowder (no to- 
matoes, plOase) ; Boiled Fresh Lobster 
straight from New England's icy waters 
(with steak substituted for those who 
prefer); Steamed Clams (at their best 
in the late winter and early spring) 
and other traditional New England 
delicacies. Local experts — members of 
MATSOL and their friends — will be 
available for instruction and advice on 
how best to extract every succulent 
morsel from the lobsters (bibs and wash 
*n drys will be provided; casual dress 
advised). 

Faneuil Hall, in addition to having 
historic import, is also the site of Bos- 
ton's Quincy Market, with boutiques, 
crafts, and variety items from all over 
the v/orld. For those who have been 
unable to visit it during the week, 
buses will begin to shuttle participants 
down to the marketplace late Friday 
afternoon, allowing time to tour before 
the clambake. This will also be a good 
time to visit "Where's Boston?" a na- 
tionally acclaimed multi-media presen- 
tation originally prepared for tlic Bi- 
centennial celebration but still popular. 
In this presentation, viewers get <ji cap- 



sule tour of Boston's neighborhoods^ 
seeing Arthur Fiedler and the Pops, 
Chinatown, Beacon Hill, etc. without 
having to brave the cold weather. 

Meanwhile, upstairs under the grent 
dome, the clambake will be prepared: 
Bostonians agree that it is more fun 
to cat their .seafood delicacies in the 
informal style of a clamb?4^e — with 
local banjo players offering an appm- 
priate selection of country music— than 
to treat such natural delicacies formally. 
Nevertheless, dancing will be featured 
after the meal — not just country danc- 
ing but salsa and other more traditional 
dances that TESOLers enjoy at every 
convention. Those who then wish to 
return to the hotel may do .so; other; 
may choose to try out some late-night 
disco^s and after-hours spots both in 
Quincy Market and in the nearby North 
End. Included in the cost of the clam- 
bake, which as .substituting for the ban- 
quet this year, will be free transporta- 
tion to and from Quincy Market, as 
well as the entertainment and dancing 
during, the evening. Members of the 
local committee hope that as many 
TE.^OLers as possible — and cpeciiilly 
thr^iSe who have never been to Boston 
befo.^'c — will join them in this uniquely 
and distinctively New England experi- 
ence. 

Of course, the committee is aware 
that the TESOL convention is not only 
representative of New England but of 
all nations: a.s a result, they arc par- 
ticularly happy thiit the Navajo Nation 
will be .s-ending a choir of secondary 
.s'cliool students to sing traditional and 
other Navajo .songs during the opening 
ses.sion of the conference. Members of 
the Boston Indian Council and local 
families are particularly looking forward 
to hosting the .students in their homes 
and showing them Boston, a far cry 
from Arizona, their home. 

Of course, no visit to Boston is com- 
plete without at least one visit to cither 
the opera, the theatre,, or the symphony. 
Members of the local committee have 
already contacted box offices and the- 
iitrical agencies in Boston and will have 
up-to-date information not only on pre- 
and post-Broadway events but also on 
the many free or nearly free university 
performances available to the public 
during the week of convention. If me- 
dieval mu.sic is your favorite — or jazz — 
or funky rock — somewhere in Boston 
during the convention week there is 
bound to be a concert to .suit your taste 
and we will ferret it out for you. 

Those who are staying for Sunday 
morning may enjoy .strolling over to the 
Christian Science Church next to the 
hotel and hearing a delightful organ 
concert to start their day; others may 
want to .spend' their last moments in 
Boston at the museum of Fine Arts, lost 
in rontemplation of Monet and Manet. 



No matter the weather, you are as- 
sured of a warm welcome in Boston , 
Februiiry 27-March 4. We look forward 
to seeing you dicn. TN 2/79 

Amy Lczberg 
Raffael DeGruttola 

PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 

Continued from page 1 

formal -lud informal education with rc- 
.spect CO these matters on the other." 
Lanr,uage and international studies form . 
an extremely complex and sensitive area. 
At least four interests expressly concern \ 
; the Conimi.s'.sion, according to Perkins. 
They are: 

L The national purpose — public and 
commercial policies, foreign aid, etc. — 
that range through government depart- 
ments. 

2. The trend in international com- 
nieice is toward interdependence, ne- 
cessitating more understanding of the 
peoples of the world. 

3. Societies are likely to dry up if 
they do not understand and have com- 
passion for die rest of the world. 

4. The individual in the U,S. is going 
to liave to understand the world around 
him and judge it in an international 
perspective if he is to deal with it. 

Perkins said that in order to achieve 
these ends the following means must be 
investigated: the entire educational 
proces!^; die entire gamut of foreign lan- 
guages and their .sub-problems; the pub- 
lic dissemination of - information; and 
potential government reorganization. 

Perkins originally cniplia.sized .specifi- 
cally that English as a second language 
would be one of the fmportant concerns 
of die Comnii.s.sion and would be in- 
cluded in their deliberations. Later, at a 
meeting of the Modem Language As.so- 
ciation held on December 28, Chairman 
of die Commi.ssion Perkins singled out 
ESL as one of diree areas that he an- 
nounced the Commi.ssion was "not sure 
how to handle.*' 

Regional licaring.s of die Commi.ssion 
are scheduled for: February 23 at the 
World Affairs Council, 312 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco; Febniary 24 at the De- 
fense Language Institute, 338 Fitch 
Avenue, Monterey, CA; March .* at 
the kyatt Regcncv Plotel,. Louisiana and 
Polk Streets, Houston, TX; April 12-13 
at the North Carolina State University 
Faculty Club, 4200 Hillsbororigh, Ral- 
eigh, NC; and May 4 at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
University, Medford, .VIA (outside Bos- 
ton). These meetings are open to the 
public. TESOL has affiliates in each .of 
the states and menilxirs in each of the 
cities announced. It is important that 
arrangements he made for official repre- 
sentation or at least the presence of some 
TESOL person at each of these meetings 
Continued on page 12 



A WORKSHOP IS WORK 

Richard Yorkey 
Concordia University, Montreal 

VVorksliops iire ;i common feature of 
many ESL conferences and iii-servieo 
training programs. They can he an ex- 
citing experience, and a valuable way 
of upgrading professional skills, pro- 
vided the participants are satisfied that 
they have had the chance to learn. In 
the case of workshops, learning most 
definitely means doing! That is the ex- 
pectation of most of the teachers who 
sign up to attend; they expect to par- 
ticipate, to learn hy doing. Unfortun- 
ately, judging from the many murmurs 
of discontent at conferences, it seems 
that .some workshops do not live up to 
the participants' expectations. 

Some workshops probably disappoint 
participants because of tl:e presenter's 
failure to imdersto.nd what a workshop 
is-— or what it should be. By definition, 
a worksh{)p involves application, in- 
volvement, active participation and 
practice — in short, work: Participants 
do not expect to sit passively and listen 
to a theoretical paper being read or a 
topic being discussed by a panel. A 
workshop is a kind of "hands on" op- 
portunity to leani by doing. 

The key to conducting a successful 
workshop is probably divided r.mong 
(1) choo.sing an appropriate topic and 
defining it in practical term.s, (2) avoid- 
ing a teacher-centered, lecture-like pres- 
entation, and (3) carefully planning a 
sequenec of activities in which partici- 
pants have the chance to actually apply 
and practice the ideas that have first 
been described and demonstrated. 

Certain an^ns in the field of ESL lend 
themselves more readily to workshops 
than others. A session entitled "What 
is Applied Linguistics?" is more suitable 
for a paper, .seminar or round-table dis- 
cussion! "English for Occupational Pur- 
poses" is likely to be more a presenta- 
tion and discussion with .occasional 
examples than a workshop in which 
participants actually get practice in 
preparing special materials for special 
purposes. Even "Jazz Chanting" is no 
more than an interesting demonstration 
unless participants have the opportunity 
not only tty obser\'e the technique but 
also to practice it, not as students but 
as teachers, and perhaps to prepare 
their own ja/.z chants for practice and 
criticism. 

The Workshop Topic 

A\] important is die selection of yonr 
topic. You may be asked by conference 
organizers or a school eommittee to 
present a workshop or some particular 
topic or yon may make the cljoicc your- 
self. In either case, consider the selec- 
tion from the viewpoint of skills rather 



than of knowledge Certainly there may 
be need to introduce some background 
information, some brief explanation of 
the theoretical basis for your topic, but 
the main emphasis should be on the 
application of theory to a practical situa- 
tion, usually as a classroom activity. 
Obvion.sly your topic should be one 
with which y{)u are per.sonally familiar 
and have .sufficient practical experience, 
and which you want to .share with other 
teaclier.9. 

The Participants 

Specify the participants you have in 
mind and the munbcr you can handle 
in the workshop. For example, is your 
workshop intended for teachers of ele- 
mentary, .secondary, or adult students?, 
untrained teacher.*!, expenen'ced admin- 
istrators? So that participants can make 
an informed choice of workshops they 
wish to attend, this kind of information 
is usually publi.shed in die conference 
program or clearly announced in ad- 
vance Even .so, it is wi.se to expect a 
fairly wide range of interests and ex- 
pectations. 

If possible, before the workshop try 
to get from the e{)nfercncc organizers 
.same idea of the background and needs 
of the participant.s. What kind of educa- 
tion aud training can yon expect? What 
schools or programs do they teach in? 
What books and materials are used? In 
national conferences, answers to ques- 
tions like these will vary considerably. 
In local .school .systems, the needs, in- 
terests, and expectations can be more 
accurately identified and t^^.^c partici- 
pants lue likely to be more homo- 
geneous. 

The Presentation 

Narrow yonr topi-:* down to the 
amount of time available, and divide 
,your time between (1) background in- 
formation, (2) explanation and demon- 
stration. (3) participants' practice, and 
(4) final questions and di.seu.s.sion. This 
division and the proportionate amount 
of time will, of course, vary depending 
on the topic, but as a general rule of 
thumb, the following comments may be 
iLseful. 

Background information should be 
presented as cogently as po.ssible. .Your 
purpo.se is not to impress the partici- 
pants with the extent of your knowl- 
edge, the range of your reading, or the 
brilliance of your teaching. Your pur- 
po.se is to provide only the theoretical 
or empirical basis r>f the activity you 
intend to present and practice. This 
may be best done by handouts, over- 
head , tnui.sparencies, or by simple ex- 
planation. It should not take more than 
10-15% of your time. 

Explanation and demonstration may 
follow directly from die background in- 
formation. Your purpose here is to show 
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tchat and how and it's also a good idea 
to >vxplain when. A workshop focuses on 
only one of the many a.spcets of ESL, 
and the presenter is naturally enthnsi- 
a.stie and convincing about this nar- 
rowly defined topic. Participants may 
misunderstand the proportionate amount 
of time or enipha.sis that .should be 
givei- to the activity (hiring their regular 
teaching. For cxai^^ple. "How to Make 
and U.se Puppet.s" may be an interest- 
ing, worthwhile workshop, but it should 
not be as.sumed that puppets are the 
best or the only way to teach ESL to 
elementary students. "Jazz Chanting" 
may be an iniiiiensely popular work- 
.shop, but the teclini<iiie .should be in- 
terpreted only as a novel way to teach 
the rhythms of English and .should 
not be ovenrsed. Or "The Silent Way" 
may be an innovative approach but its 
appropriateness or potential success 
must be viewed from the perspective of 
your ov/ii particular .situation; is it com- 
pletely applicable, or if it is adapted in 
any way. will it still be .successful or 
better than .some other approach? 

Practice. The proportion of time al- 
lotted to explanation aud demonstration . 
depends on yonr topie. A rule of tliuiiil) 
might be to devote 50% of the workshop 
time f{)r practice. The kind of practical 
work that participants do depends, of 
course, on the topic of the workshop. 
While planning practice activities, how- 
ever, a.sk yourself the following ques- 
tions: 

In order to benefit from your ideas, i 
what must the participants do? What 
kinds of activities will give them insight 
into the pedagogical value of the ideas 
and help them understand the pro- 
cedures of the activity? 

Can they do what they need tj do 
in large groups, small groups, ov indi- 
vidually? 

What kind of .space and room ar- 
rangements arc neces.sary? 

What special equipment and ma- 
terials will be necessary? What can the 
conference or .school authorities provide, 
and what must y{)U your.self provide? 

Can you handle the participation ac- , 
tivities yourself, or will you need some 
assi.stance? If .so, who? ' 

Questions and Discussion. Allow time 
at the end for questions and discassion. 
By the very nature of a workshop, ques- 
tions and comments are likely to occur 
throughout. Handle them as Shoy nrke, 
since they are the most meaningful at 
that moment. But also keep track of the 
time .so that there can !)e a general 
.Slimming up at die end. Although for 
the purpo.s(» of demon.stfaition and prac- 
tice you may have considered the par- 
ticipants as students, remember that 
thaj are actfkally your professional col- 
leagues with varying kinds and amounts, 
of experience. The v'^hance for their per- 
Conlinued on page 26 



^ Green English: Spoken 
Standard English as a 
Second Dialect 

By Donald Maxwell 
Reynolds CommunUij College 
Richmond, Virginia 

Even after all this time there is still 
the argument over what constitutes good 
English, an argument that too often 
works to the disadvantage of already 
disadvantaged students. 

Most speakers of English insist that 
- there is "correct" English and that there 
is "bad grammar." Furthermore, most 
speakers of "correct" English are elitists 
who equate such speech with good edu- 
cation, background, and in some special 
way with virtue. To them, "bad gram- 
mar" implies defects in all of those 
traits. Tliey talk about "purity" and 
"standards," and seem more interested 
in testing than in teaching. 

On the other side of the argument are 
those who have become enlightened 
about regional and ethnic dialects of 
English. They speak about "White Eng- 
lish" and "Black English." Some even 
understand that students have the right 
to their own language. And in fact most 
enlightened English teachers, rather 
than condemning students not fiueut 
in the so-called "standard" dialect, try 
to teach them to use it. 

We succeed by being neither elitist 
nor idealistic; but pragmatic. Our stu- 
dents need to be able to land and hold 
the white-collar jobs they are educated 
for, so whatever their native language 
or dialect we prepare them to operate 
in "Green English," the dialect of 
economic power. 

Green English is the language spoken 
in Wall Street, in IT&T, General 
Motors, EXXON, Safeway, the Bank of 
America. It sounds neither white nor 
black; it sounds like money, and it is 
the access code to economic power. 
That may seem obvious to you^ — or it 
may not. Just to be sure that we under- 
stand each other, let me review in the 
next paragraph the relationship be- 
tween language and power, and then 
n go right on to the specific details of 
a course in spoken "Green English." 

In the army I learned that there are 
three ways of doing things: the right 
way, the wrong way, and the army way. 
In a sense, those ways are analogous to 
the ways people feel about EngHsh. In 
the right way — the ideal — all of us have 
the right to speak as we wish. In the 
wrong way— the real situation — the 
only rights are made by might, by 
power, and that usually means economic 
power. It has nearly always been true 
that people who have economic power 
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make everyone else spealJc as they do. 
Or, to say it the other w-'.y around, the 
most likely way to gain economic power 
is to learn the language of the powerful. 

That is what we do for our under- 
powered students: help them gain ac- 
cess to economic power — because we 
believe that they have the right to ac- 
cess. And that brings us to the army 
way of doing things. It might not be 
subtle, it might not please everyone, 
but it seems to get results. We call it 
"Studies in Pronunciation and Dialect." 
It's a three-credit elective speech course, 
and the credit count toward graduation 
in place of the lOgular required speech 
course. Most of these students arc 
preparing to be executive secretaries, 
court reporters^ legal secretaries, and 
the like. Tliey can do everything in 
their fields, but they care t get jobs — 
or keep them, or get promoted — be- 
cause of the way they speak. 

One more thing about these students: 
they all want the course. ITiey have to 
ask for it in order to get into it. They 
all can write "standard'' English fairly 
well. Nearly all of them have gone 
through a developmental writing pro- 
gram and a course in college composi- 
tion. Because most of the students will 
come in feelin^ — in an academic sense 
— somewhat stutiid and inferior, a lot 
of time is spent -on preparing them for 
the course; demonstrating that there 
are dialects, usin^ recordings, imita- 
tions, and native speakers, trying to 
make the students feel good about their 
own dialects, encouraging them to teach 
the instructor and other students to 
speak as they do, and by spending as 
much time as necessary in getting ac- 
quainted, in making everyone feel com- 
fortable with each other. 

One good way to do this is to intro- 
duce the concept of 'International Eng- 
lish," a term less cynical than "Green 
English." Although in a strict sense 
there may not really be such a thing 
as "International English," using the 
term avoids the awkward problem of 
local or ethnic dialects seeming to be 
inferior to the "standard" (white) dia- 
lect. At the same time, it keeps the stu- 
dents thinking about gaining access to 
the business world — which is, after all, 
international. (The People's Almanac 
identifies several corporations as "coun- 
tries.**) 

Have each student take a new iden- 
tity for the entire course — a new iden- 
tity that fits the top level of the student's 
target occupation. With your help if 
necessary, the student should choose a 
new name, a new address, a new family, 
and so on. Being someone else frees the 
students from the need to defend them- 
selves, and therefore they can learn 
much more effectively. 

Then start to work on the dialect. At 



first, we do a lot of drills based on Keys 
to American English, by Constance 
Gefvert, Richard Raspa, and Amy Rich- 
ards, which we use in our developmental 
writing progrom. Do recognition drills 
first, so that the students can distinguish 
between what Gefvert calls "community 
dialect'' and the "standard dialect." 
Then substitution drills and other pat- 
tern drills. 

The drills are mainly to point out dif- 
• ferences in the dialects — verb forms, 
plurals, aspect and tense marking, ques- 
tion word order, and constructions like 
"It isn't any more books left." 

As soon as possible, begin role-play- 
ing in alternation with more drills. The 
plays mostly should involve situations 
that simulate future reality for the stu- 
dents in their new identities. The situa- 
tions should be outlined by the students, 
with the teacher trying to stay out of 
things as much as possible. It is often 
good to hove outsiders — generally from 
the business wo* id — play parts. Some- 
times all roles can be played by native 
speakers of ''International English," 
while the students study their languiige 
and behavior. If possible, videotape 
each play and have the students watch 
it several times so that they can get 
over being conscious of themselves and 
can concentrate on the language and 
behavior. 

Also be sure to work on wnspoken In- 
ternational English. The teacher intro- 
duces this when necessary, but most 
students become aware of some diflFer- 
ences right away — obviously the hand- 
shake. Try to work into the plays aware- 
ness of differences in eye contact, 
proxemics, laughter, touching, posture, 
walk, and also customs dealing with 
time, regularity, attitudes toward the 
job, and so on. 

Finally, because ours is a credit course, 
we have to arrive at a final grade. Right 
from the start, we assure the students 
that if they get involved in everything 
and complete everything, they will get 
at least a C for the course. We give 
them an oral test about the time we 
begin drilling and again at the end of 
the course. If at the end they score as 
high as a native speaker of "Interna- 
tional English" they get an A. A lower 
score gets them a B. Grading is pretty 
arbitrary; but most students get B's. 

This course in "Green English" — the 
"International" dialect — does not work 
wonders. It does not make a black 
woman as employable as a white man. 
But it does work. By the end of the 
coyrse our students can converse a lot 
better in the "standard" dialect than 
before, and they are able to operate 
with more self confidence. They have 
a substantially better chance for access 
to green power — which is what they 
came to college for in the first place. 
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By Darlene Larson 

New York Univcmly 
Readers may recall IT WORKS from 
Vol. Xll, No. 3 in which we fealured 
different teachers use of the all-news 
radio station.s in their area.s. We are 
pleased to print this follow -up to that 
column, from Karen O'Neill of Palo Alto, 
California. Considerably mora prepara- 
tion is involved in O^Neill's strategies 
than in the ones featured previously, 
but the results obtained in vocabulary 
development, cultural undersianding, 
outlining and note-taking, as well as 
listening comprehension, appear to jus- 
tify 'the effort. 

While listening comprehension is nsu- 
ally the first skill to he acquired in any 
language learning situation, intermedi- 
ate and advanced learners often remain 
frustrated with their level of listening 
comprehension. Personal conversations 
and communications which can be pre- 
dicted from common knowledge and 
non -linguistic clues may he easily un- 
derstood, hut radio broadcasts, public 
announcements, and lectures may be 
unintelligible to even the more ad- 
vanced students. Nfost students recog- 
nize the importance of understanding 
completely such things as announce- 
ments made over public address .sys- 
tems, as well as news broadcasts and 
lectures. It is in these .situations, how- 
ever, that the language learner has only 
one pa.ss at the information, there is no 
opportunity to n.sk for a .slower repeti- 
tion or the explanation of a particular 
idiom. The tyi^ical re.spon.se by the 
learner to these situations would be to 
"tuno out" completely rather than listen 
to a .seemingly meaningless barrage. In 
an advanced cla.ss (mixed language 
hacl.grounds) of listening eoniprehen- 
.sion we u.sed songs, taped lectures, and 
problem solving — but the most success- 
ful were the news broadcast exercises. 

I have found even advanced students 
to be frustrated with their attempts to 
listen to radio broadcasts, and very ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to .sharpen 
their skills in this type of listening. 
These are students who can vmderstand 
normal American speech, hut yet report 
that their comprehension of public 
.speeches or broadcasts is only 3Q-40%. 
In one four- week inten.sive program we 
worked .specifically on understanding 
radio news xerograms with successful 
results in improved listening compre- 
hension as well as impre.ssive increases 
in vocabulary development, cultural un- 
derstanding, .and up-to-the-minute idio- 
matic usage. 

The class met in the early afternoon 



three days a week. I recorded the morn- 
ing new.s, weather, and sometimes fea- 
ture announcements from a local radio 
station on a cassette before class. By 
recording the programs daily I insured 
that the material would be timely and 
fresh, and new to the students. I also 
gave the students u weekly radio sched- 
ule and encouraged them to tune in on 
their free time. Most radio stations have 
a .set format and present the news in 
. a regular sequence. For example, one 
station may always start with the time, 
go on to the local weather, have a coni- 
mercial, then give die news before mov- 
ing on to editorials, book reviews, traffic 
reports, movie critiques, etc. Knowing 
what type of information to expect in a 
news program and the possible sequene- 
ing is important in decoding the 
fast-talking D.J. I recorded the news 
from the same station several different 
times .so that students would become ac- 
customed to the format of a particular 
program. We also discussed introduc- 
tory and transitional phrases which are 
commonly u.sed on die radio to switch 
from one topic to another. *'What*s in 
store for us over the weekend. Jack?", 
for example, is a rather typical introduc- 
tion to a weather prediction report. 

One of the greatest difficulties the 
students had was in determining when 
one news item ended and the next be- 
gan. Most stations give a preview of the 
news to be included in the program in 
the form of "headlines" before the ac- 
tual news presentation begins. Prepar- 
ing .students to hear about weather, 
eoniniuter traffic conditions, .sports, and 
news helped divide the departments, 
and "tuning in" to the headlines guided 
the item by item breakdown of. the news 
itself. To help students further recog- 
nize each different news item I passed 
out oudines of the news as we listened 
to the tape. For the first few sessions 
with the recorded radio broadea.sts the 
oudines noted the sequence of items 
and listed key words to center their 
listening on important facts. ,T stopped 
die tape several times during the ten- 
ininute program to make sure that 
everyone was following the oudine and 
understanding major points. Compre- 
hension questions each time we stopped 
allowed students to fill in details that 
were not included in my oudine. The 
outline also included commercials, 
which were die most difficult for the 
students to understand. After we had 
listened to and discussed each item, we 
listened to the tape again without stop- 
ping. 

The first oudines were rather com- 
plete. Later, the outlines were in the 
form of basic topics with guiding ques- 
tions which asked students to listen for 
who, what, when, where, and why. In 
this way, even while there were new 
idioms to be diseassed, the first listening 
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focused on the informative facts. Ques- 
tions on commercials asked for the 
narnes"*of the product and the sponsor 
and the function of the product. Stu- 
dents complete diese oudines by filling 
in short answers to the "wh" questions, 
hi the final exercises with the recorded 
broadcasts, students wrote dieir own 
outline.** and then referred to tlicni in 
our discussion. Tlie earlier practice in 
listening for who, what, when, where, 
and why shaped their oudines while al- 
lowing them to fill in details as diey 
could- After the first h'stening with the 
.students taking dieir o\sii notes we re- 
\iewed together what dicy had gleaned 
before listening again for more details. 
The u.se of oudines was central to the 
listening comprehension exercises while 
giving the bonus of familiarity with out»- 
line form and practice in quick note- 
taking. 

The radio broadcasts were particu- 
larly valuable in providing meaningful 
material for subjects other than listening 
comprehension. Tlie vocabulary lessons 
which grew from these exercises gave 
.students new idioms, acronyms, and re- 
cendy coined word.s. *Tlie dark horse 
candidate" who "direw his hat in the 
ring" produced puzzled looks tliro«igli- 
out the room and presented new idioms 
to even die most advanced student .in 
the cla.ss. The news was also filled with 
newly coined phrases such iis "teach-in" 
and introduced tlie manner in which 
die not-too-old "sit-in" had spawned a 
fresh variet\' of noun. Acronyms such 
as P.T.A. which are part of plain Eng- 
li.sli to any native speaker were eagerly 
noted. The radio programs were a great 
way to pump contemporary American 
life into ela.s.sroom les.sons. 

The commercials provided not only 
die most unusual vocabulary additions, 
but also many cultural comments. 
Everydiing from traveler's checks to pet 
vitamins were advertised in our jressions 
giving students a diverse look at product 
promotion. Students reported that the 
ads were the most difficult to under- 
stand, but provided the most useful in- 
formation .since knowing the brand name 
of a product made shopping more con- 
venient. A greater under.s tan ding of na- 
tional current events al.so helped ea.se 
die students into the American cultural 
setting. While most of our time was 
spent on news and weather, we also 
listened to editorials, book reviews, 
movie critiques, and feature stories. The 
editorials often tied in v/ith the news 
providing ready examples of linguistic 
differences between reporting facts and 
expressing opinio. •..'i. Book and movie re- 
views were also fine examples of ex- 
pressing opinions, enthusiasm, and po- 
lite rejection. Feature stories expanded 
on topics of general human interest — 
often reflecting a current trend in social 
Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 17 

styles, medicine, or business. Jogging 
was one of the features which launched 
a group discussion of a recent American 
mania. The features usually include a 
few moments of taped interview which 
add another register to the typical radio 
narration. 

Near the end of the course one of 
the students asked if I were playing the 
radio broadcasts at a slower speech. She 
couldn't believe how much she was able 
to understand. All students commented 
that the news exercises were the most 
useful and helpful part of the class. On 
the last day of the intensive program 
students presented skits. The group that 
had had this radio listening practice 
surprised me by producing a fifteen- 
minute comic news radio program com- 
plete with weather, traffic reports, in- 
terviews, and a toilet paper commercial! 

T found the radio news to be a great 
resource for listening comprehension 
practice, for cultural interchanges, and 
for vocabulary additions for advanced 
students. The students were delighted 
with the ease with which they came to 
understand radio broadcasts and with 
the opportunity this developed skill 
gave them to understand more of Ameri- 
can culture and issues. They also be- 
came adept at listening for important 
facts and taking notes in outline form. 
Whats' more, we all enjoyed it! 
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NEWSLETTERS 



English Teaching Newsletter, JNewsIetter 
continuing articles and information on 
English learning. Write to the Ministry 
of Education, Centro de Perfeccion- 
ainiento Experiinentaciones e Investiga- 
ciones Pedagocicas, Dept. of English, 
Ca.si]la 16162, Correo 9, Santiago, Chile. 

APL/ESL Newsletter. (S) A new publica- 
tions primarily interested in Adult Per- 
formance Level Life skilb perfomianee 
evaluation techniques, materials and 
programs; related to and interested in 
evaluation of competency (Competency 
Based Education) particularly ia Eng- 
li.sh. Write to Editor, Kishwaukee Col- 
lege. Nfalta Kd., Malta, Illinois 60150. 

ESL in Higher Education, (M) The new.v. 
letter of the TESOL Special Interest 
Group of ESL in Higher Ed. First i.ssue 
was Oct. 1978 Is looking for "Contribut- 
ing Editors" from various regions of the 
US, SA, etc. Write to Editor, Dept. of 
Academic Skill.s, Herbert H. Lehman 
College, CUNY, Bronx, NY 10468. 

Editor\s Note: We will continue to uprdate 
the article '^Journals, Newsletters and Other 
ESL Publications** printed in the Novem- 
ber issue 1978 (Vol. XIU No. 5) in this 
column as now publications or '}ew in- 
formation about preciously listed publica- 
tions come to our attention. John Haskell 
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LONG RANGE PLANNING 
COMMITTEE FOR TESOL 

A TESOL Committee on Long Range 
Planning lias been appointed to con- 
sider and make proposals to the Execu- 
tive Committee concerning long term 
planning for TESOL. We have been 
asked to look carefully at our present 
situation and to think about future di- 
rections of the organization. Some of 
die matters we will be discussing are: 

What consequences might we face 
with continued growth? 
Can we predict our future member- 
ship and therefore our future finan- 
cial structure? 

How should we plan financially for 
the future? 

What .should be the relationship of 
the affiliates to the parent organiza- 
tion? 

At the Boston Convenlicm one formal 
scs.sion and two informal sessions arc 
scheduled as follows: Open Session: Fri- 
day, March 2, 4-5:00, Beacon F; In- 
formal Sessions: Thursday, March 1. 
3-5:00. Board Room; l^>idav, March 2. 
10-12:00, Board Room. 

Any ideas or comments from mem- 
bers who cannot attend the convention 
will be welcome. Please write: Betty 
Wallace Robinett, Department of Lin- 
guistics, University of Minnesota, 320 
16tli Avenue S.E., Minneapolis, MN 
55455 
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IDEFL 

course 

by William S. Annand 
Preparation for the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 

iimrrii.-nn hin^tin^p iK^iuirmy ^■■H 

Pa(:kaj»(! inchuic^fi 

Sludcnl «; Workbook 
T(jac:hor's Hiindhook 
SnI of cassollos 
Pad of ansv^or shntJls 
Praclico TOEFL 

For more information, please contact 
Sheldon Wise, American Language Academy, 
Executive Offices, Washington, D.C. 20064, 
tel. (202) 526-0300 
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For the convenience of participants in the 
TESOL '79 Convention in Boston, Educational 
Solutions, Inc. announces a 20-hour weekend 

Silent way Workshop 

conducted by 
the author of the Silent Way® 

Dr. Caleb Cattegno 

In 

Cambridge, Mass. 



on 



Feb.23 -25,1979 



For further 
contact: 



information and registration 

Educational Solutions, Inc. 

80 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

Tel. (212) 92^-^17^^ 



Tuition of $75-00 must accompany registration 



THE ROLE OF HANDWRITING 
IN TESOL 

By Hector Nevarez and Virginia Berk 
Defense Language Institute 

Curtis W. Hayes 
University of Texas: San Antonio 

Christina Bratt Paulson and Gerald 
Dykstra in their text, Controlled Com- 
position in English as a Second Lan- 
guage, submit that "Old-fashioned in- 
sistence on penmanship (however pe- 
dantic and childish it may seem to the 
instructor) . . . quickly pays oflF — espe- 
cially with students whose native alpha- 
bet is not Roman". Our paper directly 
concerns itself with this "old-fashioned 
insistence," the teaching of cursive 
handwriting, a particular motor skill 
that students must acquire if they are 
to record with facility what fhey want 
to communicate. Lack of good, or even 
adequate handwriting functions as a 
distractor. Poor or nonnative handwrit- 
ing distracts from what is being written. 

While cursive skills are important for 
most English as a second language 
learners, it is an important, even crucial 
skill for learners who are literate in their 
own language but who still experience 
difficulty in transferring those skills to 
English because their own native writ- 
ing system is non-alphabetic. For ex- 



ample. Middle Eastern learners often 
experience difficulties with alphabetic 
writing systems, and it is these diffi- 
culties, and our proposed solution to 
them, that we wish to address here. The 
reason for the difficulties are the fol- 
lowing: 

.V. Arabic, the language that most 
Middle Easterners write, is written 
from right to lett. This right to left 
orientation causes t\vo problems: first is 
the fact that the "stream of writing" is 
opposite that in an alphabetic system. 
Second, once students are over this 
•hurdle, they still must write or "draw** 
the graphemes in the appropriate di- 
rection. Many, if not most of the learn- 
ers, do not. 

2. Vowels in the Arabic writing sys- 
tem are not usually indicated, while 
they are. indicated in English. 

3. And finally, Arabic writing moves 
in strokes rather than in a continuous, 
cursive flow. 

It is important to the Middle East- 
erner that he learn to write. The culture 
of the Middle East, as does that of 
China and Japan, views writing as a 
form of art; also students may feel that 
they are inhibited in their learning of 
English until they learu or are taught 
to read and write. Middle Eastern writ- 
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ing of Englisl/ graphemes tends to re- 
semble the following sample. 

The narrative of the sample is un- 
derstandable — it is not perfect — ^but we 
are distracted, initially, by a number of 
common aberrations that the Middle 
Easterner exhibits in his writing. We 
will use the .same sample to indicate the 
kinds of errors that are conrunon: 

1. In the sample we can see that the 
writing occasionally wanders above and 
below the line. 

2. There are a number of letters 
which are incorrectly formed indicated 
by (in sample). 

3. There is incorrect spacing between 
words and sentences (indicated by A). 

4. And finally there is a lack of pro- 
portion in the size and shape of 
graphemes which are circled. 

Faced in our teaching with a large 
number of Middle Eastern students 
who are literate in their own language, 
who need to learn how to write under- 
standable prose, and who had expressed 
an eamest desire to leani the skills as- 
sociated with composing, we decided to 
conduct a ten- day experiment in teach- 
ing handwriting skills. We devoted one- 
half an hour per day to instructing the 
students. 

We found in our examination of texts 
and journals before we began our ex- 
periment very little written concerning 
this very important motor skill. In some 
texts designed for the ESL teacher, 
handwriting is mentioned, it seems, only 
in passing. Without instruction in hand- 
writing, students will, as we have found, 
make certain idiosyncratic aberrations 
in their handwriting that can distract, 
confuse, arid even "put oflE" the reader. 

Our first decision was whether to 
teach printing or cursive writing. In 
elementary school, block printing is 
taught before cursive handvwiting; how- 
ever, Wilga Rivers points out that one 
of the differences bet\veen young chil- 
dren and adult learners is one of physi- 
cal maturity or motor refinement: adults 
can handle cursive writing more readily 
than very young children. 

As we have seen, students whose first 
written language is Arabic write from 
right to left. Salaha El Araby, who 
works extensively with Middle Eastern 
students, feels that the continuous con- 
tact of cursive writing has a tendency 
to counteract the directional habits of 
these students. Dorothy Emerson, whose 
writing handbook we employed and 
from whom we extracted our models, 
Continued on page 26 
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HANDWRITING 

Continued from paf^e 25 

also argues for cursive writing rather 
than disjoined prfcitiiig, in order to re- 
duce any diffioultics which might arise 
from reversal of form of letter or se- 
quences of letters. Emerson also be- 
lieves that continuous contact with the 
writing surface, which is not the case 
in printing, reinforces directional pat- 
terns. 

And finally, our students wanted to 
!?am cursive writing because they need 
it for a variety of functions, such as 
report writing, rapid note taking, and 
signatures. Our students also felt that 
cursive writing appeared more artistic 
iintl mature, and they argued against 
printing. Here» certainly, the affective 
variable was important and visible. 

From our perspective as teachers of 
TESL, we were interested in eliciiing 
data in order to determine whether 1. 
cursive writing could be succe.s.sfully 
taught to students with little or no pro- 
ficiency in English; 2. instniction in 
cursive would enhance the achievement 
of lesson objectives as stated or would 
provide, perhaps, an irritating distrac- 
tion; 3. minimal guidance by the teacher 
but with much practice by the student 
would result in improved legibility and 
perhaps lead to better performance of 
all langi^age skills; 4. students would re- 
act to hand^vriting lessons in a positive 
manner. With the.se questions, we be- 
gan. We proceeded on the notion that 
.students first had to "see" and practice 
the features of cursive script. For this 
purpose we worked from two models 
of handwriting, the first exhibiting a 
large model of a word or phrase so 
that the proportionate .size of the letters, 
position of the letters vis a vh the line, 
and junctures between letters, words, 
and .sentences would be easily observed. 
Once students were aware of these fea- 
tures we reduced the size of the model 
to normal .so that the authenticity of 
normal handwriting would not he lost. 
We also made certain that proper capi- 
talization and punctuation rules were 
learned and followed. 

We did not, however, demonstrate 
overtly in our models the way that let- 
ters were formed. "Overdy" is the key 
word, as oftentimes cursive handbooks 
will indicate by arrows the direction 
that the writing implement follows in 
forming a letter and how a letter is 
made contiguous with a following let- 
ter. Rather than place what we felt 
might be a distractive direction on the 
letter, we had our .students instead trace 
along with us the proper direction and 
way to form the letters. Since this was 
one of the ways our students had 
learned to write in Arabic» we felt that 
such a fcinesically based exercise would 



parallel a leaniing style from their own 
culture. And it seemed to work. 

We did not talk at length about form- 
ing hidividual letters but merely dem- 
onstrated in a number of examples, on 
the board, on paper, how a letter was 
made. We always demonstrated letter 
formation within a word, or at the be- 
ginning of a word, or the beginning of 
a sentence. Errors were not flagged nor 
did we correct. 

Conclusions 

Over a time period of ten days, and 
within the one-half hour of class time 
assigned to the teaching of this skill, 
we taught handwriting. Although, as 
might be expected, the refinement of 
separate letters and spacing were not 
perfected by the end of the tenth day» 
we were encouraged by the product, 
and our students* more importantly, 
were encouraged, despite .some errors or 
aberrations which remained. The tenth 
trial showed marked improvement in 
general appearance of handwriting of 
all our students. 

For the ESL teacher, especially the 
one who is teaching students of a lan- 
guage that has a different .system of 
writing than Engli.sh» there are a num- 
ber of principles that can be derived 
from the attempt to teach Middle East- 
ern students the mechanics of writing 
eursively: 

1. We did not teach, nor did we en- 
courage, the making or practicing of 
single letters in i.solation. Rather we 
encouraged the practicing of letters 
only in conjunction with other letters: 
at the beginning, within, and at the 
end of words; and at the beginning of 
.sentences. We purpo.sely directed .stu- 
dents away from the details of letter 
formation and made them, perhaps as 
a result, aware of what real and ade- 
quate handwriting looked like. 

2. The lack of focus on indiudual let- 
ters allowed students to matcJi the 
model in their own way. Certainly, a 
real world fact is that there arc vari- 
ous aesthetic and adequate models of 
handwTiting. We were looking not so 
much for a perfect fit with our models 
but for a model that was idio.syncrati- 
eally American. 

3. Scores on the examination did ini- 
prove» but whether the improvement 
was caased by an emphasis on the 
written model or teacher-student en- 
thusiasm, or l)oth» we would not want 
to hazard a gue.ss at the present time. 
We would hope that all factors con- 
tributed, though. 

We have maintained that handwrit- 
ing can be improved to the point where 
it is in harmony widi what a reader 
wo uld accep t as goo d an d a dcqu a te, 
within a very .short period of time de- 
voted tQ mstniction; that writing may 



encourage the acqui.sition of other lan- 
guage .skills, perhaps for the, reason 
that students are writing down vocabu- 
lar>'; and that handwriting is best taught 
in our view by having students write 
words, phra.ses, and sentences rather 
than by having them laboriously copy- 
ing single letters. The affective variable 
is important. Students who could .see 
the need for .skill in handwriting learned 
rapidly. Finally, we would like to sug- 
gest that the development of cursive 
writing les.sons can easily be accom- 
plished by any teacher, for any lan- 
guage group, for any text, at all levels. 
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WORKSHOPS 

Continued from pa fie 3 

.so.ial reactions and profes.sional feed- 
back is an important feature of a work- 
sliop-rfor yourself and the participants. 

MisceUancous Sufiiicstions 

It is difficult to plan your time as 
clo.sely as y(ni can for reading a paper, 
but you can probably arrive at an ap- 
proximate distribution of time. It is 
better to plan more than you may have 
time to do. Otherwise, the workshop, 
may flounder and drift as you extem- 
porize. On the other hand, do not plan 
.so much that the work is hurried, un- 
focused, and undeveloped. 

Check the room carefully before the 
work.shop begins and a.sk yourself these 
questions: Are the chairs and/or tables 
arranged as you want? Is the equip- 
ment you need in place and in working 
order? Is the lighting, ventilation, etc. 
acceptable? If not, can anything be 
done about it? Will there be any di.s- 
tractions from a competing work.shop 
next door or on the other .side of a par- 
tition? Can anything be done about it? 

Try to plan your workshop well in 
advance. Although work.shop presenta- 
tions are not as highly regarded as 
scholarly papers, for teachers they are 
as important as a professionally pub- 
lished paper. Handouts .should be neatly 
and legibly reproduced; transparencies 
.should he clear; and pictures and dia- 
grams should be large and visible from 
the back of the room. 

Keep your plans reasonably flexible, 
and be willing to adjust them when- 
ever necessar\*. Careful planning should 
include possible alternatives (for fewer 
or more participants than expected, 
for a late-starting, lightly-attended work- 
.shop the moniing after the Grand Ball, 
etc.). 

Finally, immediately after your work- 
.shop record your impressions. Evaluate 
the workshop: what went well, what 
didn*t and why? You may be invited 
to give the same workshop again; how 
could it be improved? TN 2/79 



CONVERSATiON: SAYING 
HEUO AND GOODBYE 

By Patricia Sullivan 
A: Hello, Ann. How are you? 
B; Vm fine, thank you. And you? 
A; Fine, thanks. 

A: Goodbye. 

B: Goodbye. 
What words are usuu in American 
con versa tioii.s? Does the above dialogue 
represent American speech? Do dia- 
logues in language textbooks accurately 
reflect llie way language is used? Do 
we, as language teachers, teach what 
is actually said in conversation? Stu- 
dents who want to connnuuicate need 
to know not only what is grammatically 
correct, but also what is appropriate. 
In an attempt to lind out what e.xpres- 
sions are locally used, and to find an- 
.swers to questions such as tlie above. 
I studied greetings and farewells in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The study consisted 
of recording and analyzing greetings 
and farewells spontaneously uttered, col- 
lecting data from native speakers about 
what they think they say, and compar- 
ing the collected data to a sampling uf 
dialogues from ESL textbooks. For the 
purpo.ses of this study, expressions of 
greetings and farewells were analyzed 
as isolated occurrences. They w^re tab- 
ulated according to frequency of use, 
sex of speaker, and place spoken; and 
were collected from such varied place.s 
as beauty parlors, elevators, office build- 
ings, airports, stores, and television. The 
re.sponses were collected from people 
between the ages of approximately 18 
and 45. 

It will not be .surprising to most na- 
tive speakers to hear that the word "hi" 
wa.s overwhelmingly the preferred greet- 
ing. What is .surprising is the almost 
exclusive use of "hi" by females. Of the 
46 greetings heard from females, 31 
. said "hi/* The other 15 greetings were 
divided into seven different categories. 
Males, on the other hand, u.sed "hi" 
in 7 of the 19 collected greetings. The 
second most common greeting hy males 
was "hello." , 

The results of farewells heard may 
be more surprising. Out of the 60 fare- 
wells, the word "goodbye" was heard 
only once, and that was spoken in 
anger. The most often -heard expressions 
were "i*ll (well) see ya," "ba-bye," 
and "bye." Again there is a difference 
depending on the .sex of the .speaker. 
Males overwhelmingly used the expres- 
sions "ril (we'll) see ya," whereas fe- 
male.s most often said "ba-bye" or "bye." 

Thirteen native speakers, randomly 
selected, were asked about their iitost 
often used expressions of greetings and 
farewells. For greetings, the responses 
matched those heard in spontaneous 
.speech; that is, most speakers said that 



they use the word *1u'** most often as a 
greeting. The polled answers for fare- 
wells, howevej-, did not match the spon- 
taneously-heard data. The word "ba- 
bye,** which was one of the most 
frequently heard in spontaneous speech, 
was never given as a possible farewell 
hy any of the thirteen native speakers. 

In the .sampling of textbooks, the 
dialogues did not match the collected 
data of spontaneous .speech. In the 
.seven textbooks sampled, the most com- 
monly used greeting in dialogues was 
"How are you?,** whereas in the col- 
lected data, **How are you?" was heard 
only once in 65 greetings. In the text- 
books sampled, "bye" and *ba-bye" were 
never u.sed in dialogues. The expressions 
"See you later (tomorrow)" were oc- 
casionally used. From this sample, it 
appears that many textbook dialogues 
do not represent spontaneonsly-.spoken 
American greetings or farewells. 

One question that we as teachers 
need to answer is what style of conver- 
sation we should teach. From my ex- 
perience, students in the U.S. rarely 
have any difficulty in picking up local 
and often-used expressions, such as "hi," 
*ba-bye.** or "see ya.** Need such expres- 
sions, then, he written in textbooks? 
Should they be taught in the classroom? 
I am not advocating that textbooks drop 
all formal Foglish dialogues and adopt 
only informal u.sage. When using a dia- 
logue, however, a teacher should cer- 
tainly discuss questions such as; Who 
says these words? When? In what other 
ways can the .same ideas be expressed? 

Does the dialogue given at the be- 
ginning of this article accurately repre- 
sent .spontaneous .speech? Probably not. 
This study, of course, may show only 
.speech patterns local to Hawaii, It is up 
to each teacher to listen discriminat- 
ingly to local .speech, and to determine 
what words are actually spoken in the 
local comnninity. As we learned from 
this study, many ESL. textbooks do not 
accurately represent parts of American 
conversation. There is a difference be- 
tween what we say, what we think we 
.say, and what tlio textbooks say we say. 
An English language teacher should 
certainly be aware of these differences. 
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GEWNG INTO IT . . 
AN UNFINISHED BOOK 

Dave Blot and Phyllis Berman Sher. 
Language Iimovations, 1978 
Reviewed by Jean McConochie 
Pace University 
The Counsel ing-Leam in g/Community 
Language Learning approach holds that 
trust and self-awareness, even if ar- 
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rived at through confusion and discom- 
fort, arc crucial elements in adult lan- 
guage leinniing. Cetting Info It exempli- 
fies that premise in thirteen brief (400- 
500 \vor<l) first-person narratives wliicli 
recounc ewnilicts accompanying adult 
learning. 

Pierre, for example, caii*t get Started 
on his writing a.ssignnients; Lee Fong 
find.s herself an alien in both American 
and Chinese culture; Nelson is hurt and 
angiy when his wife returns to school. 
The trilogy of Bcrta*s, Selina*s and Les- 
lie*s stories offers the reader the ex- 
hiliration of expanding perception as the 
same incident is recounted from three 
different points of view. 

Some of the discussion que^ions fol- 
lowing each story call- for ' inference 
("What relationship can you see be- 
tween Selina*s feeling of aloneness and 
the way she acts with this group of 
people?** p. 15); some a.sk students to 
discuss iheir own feelings ("How do 
you feel about Benita*s revealing such 
a personal .story in front of a class?** 
p. 40), Writing assigmnents offer a 
choice between emotionally neutral top- 
ics (e.g. pretending to be .someone else) 
and highly charged ones (describing a 
personal conflict similar to the one in 
the story). 

While the book can easily be used as 
a supplementary text for intermediate 
and advanced students in reading and 
writing cla.sses, it is not primarily in- 
tended to teach either of those skills. Its 
purpo.se, rather, is "to facilitate self- 
understanding and ultimately to en- 
courage leaniing* ( Teacher *s Manual, 
p. 2). 

Dc es a teacher need C-L/CLL train- 
ing in order to use the book effectively? 
Tho.s-e who have such training will find 
that the stories' provide a context in 
which to practice the .skill of "under- 
standing**. Tho.se who ar(» interested in 
ESL cla.s.srooni applications of the C-L/ 
CLL approach will find procedures 
clearly outlined in the Teacher's Man- 
ual. Anyone could profitably use Get- 
.'mg Itito It to stimulate discussion of 
problems which confront all language 
teachers and learners. 

The authors* conceni and respect for 
both students and colleagues shine 
throughout the book. Although written 
for and about students in the U.S., the 
problems are universal in nature. For 
students of Engli.sh abroad, it also il- 
lustrates conflicts which arise when a 
language learner is .surrounded by na- 
tive speakers. 

Those who think of stories that 
haven't been included are encouraged 
to write them. The lx5ok won*t be fin- 
i.shed until you have added your story... 
(Copies may be ordered from LINC, 
2112 Broadway, New York, NY 10023; 
student book. $2.50; Teacher*s Manual, 
$0.50.) TN 2/79 
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OPENINGS 



University of New Orleans. Assistant Pro- 
fessor, English as Second Language, 2 yr. 
appointment, August 1979. Ph.D., teaching 
experience, publications necessary. Teach 12 
hrs. fall, 9 spring; summer usually available. 
Applications acknowledged only if prospect 
for appointment. Write to Raebum Miller^ 
Chair, Dept. of English, UNO, lake front. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70122. (504) 283- 
0273). 

University of Pennsylvania. The English 
Program for Foreign Students, an intensive 
ESL program at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, frequently has openings for part- 
time (teaching 5-15 hours per week) ESL 
instructors with an M.A. in TESL/TEFL 
and experience. Positions are usually avail- 
able in January, March, May, July, Septem- 
ber, and November. Currcndy, there are no 
full-time or permanent positions to be Hlled. 
Current resumes, including letters of recom- 
mendation, should be sent to: Dr. Barry P. 
Taylor, Director^ English Program for 
Foreign Students, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3808 Walnut Street/BF, Philadelphia, 
PA 19104 (215) 243-8681 

Nagoya International College. Full-time 
instructors, beginning April, 1979. MA in 
TESOL, overseas teaching ^experience pre- 
ferred. Send Vita to Nayoga International 
College, 1-7 Miyanishi-cho, Chikusa-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 464. 

Yarmouk University, (Jordan). Applica- 
tions are invited for appointments to the 
post of professor. Associate Professor, As- 
sistant Professor and Lecturer in the Dept- 
ment of English Language and Literature at 
Yarmouk University. Candidates for die 
highest positions should hold a Ph.d. in 
English or American Literature or in lin- 
gui.stics. Applicants for lectureships should 
have a post-graduate qualification in E.F.L. 
.send complete dossier to the Dean, faculty 
of science and arts, Yarmouk University, 
IRBID Jordan. 

University of Pennsylvania. The English 
Program for Foreign Str; dents, an intensive 
ESL program at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is seeking a full-time Curriculum 
and Course Coordinator to assit the director 
in the overall administration of the program. 
Applicants should hold an M.A. or Ph.D. in 
Applied Linguistics, TESL, or a related 
field, have substantial ESL teaching experi- 
ence. Applicants should submit resumes to 
the address below before March 1, 1979 
and indicate whether they can be available 
for interviewing at the TESOL Convention 
in Bo.ston. Or. Barry P. Taylor, Search Com- 
mittee, EFL for Foreign Students, 21 Ben- 
nett Hall/D-1, .34th & Wamut Sts.. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 

School for International Training, Bilin- 
gual education specLilist. Field experience 
at elementary level, language teaching 
methodology refjuired. Will teach curricu- 
lum design, materials selection, instructional 
approaches. Good knowledge of Spanish 



desirable. Ph.D. preferred. Apply to Direc- 
tor, MAT Program, School for International 
Training, Brattleloro, VT 05301. 

University of Nebraska at Omaha. ESL 
instnictor. Requirements: Masters degree in 
ESL + one to two years overseas ESL ex- 
perience. Duties: Intensive instruction of 
English as a Second Language. Salary: 
$1,000 per month. Send: Resume and com- 
plete dossier to: Dr. Samir Chali, Intensive 
Language Program, University of Nebraska 
at Omaha, Omaha NE 68182. 

Hamamatsu, Japan. ESL Teachers, write: 
The English Center, Co., Ltd., 11 Togi- 
Machi, Hamamatsu City, Shizuoka Prefec- 
ture 430, Japan. Telephone: (0534 ) 56- 
0109. 

University of New Mexico. Teaching As- 
si.stantship, English Tutorial Program. Write 
Dean Brodkey, Director. UNM, Albuquer- 
que, NM 8713L 

Syracuse University. Seeking well-qualified 
ESL teacher at assistant profes.sor rank to 
teach basic ESL courses. Essential qualifica- 
tions include a Ph.D. in ESL or Linguistics . 
(with a strong ESL component), expe'ri- r 
ence in teaching ESL at college level and-^^ 
evidence of .scholarly activity. Applic, incl. 
cv and 3 references, should be sent to jean- 
ette Macero, TESOL Search, Syracuse Univ., 
English Dept., Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. Dead- 
line for accepting applications: February 21, 
1979. 



OPPORTUNITY 
The Institute of Public- Admiiiistra- 
tiou invites applicants to posts in 
TEFL. Candidates must have a 
niasters degree in TESOL or 
TEFL. Experience in teaching 
English to adults is preferable. At- 
tractive salaries will be decided 
according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Free fully furnished ac- 
commodation is provided. Econ- 
omy class tickets, forty-five-day paid 
annual vacation, end of service 
bonus. For application forms and 
more information write to: 

Director, English Language 
Program, 

Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 

P.O. Box 205, Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia. 
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Director of Language Learning Technology 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, D.C 20057 
School of Languages and Linguistics 

Applications are invited for the above po.siti()n. Qualifications include: 

— Masters Degree, study and teaching of foreign languages at college level, 
familiarity with the current sources of software, ability to supervise the pro- 

• duction of same, awareness of current trends in language teaching and audio- 
visual education. 

— Experience (at lea.st five years) in the operation of both broadcast and 
library modes of language laboratories (both open reel and cassette labora- 

• tones), designing and operating new installations, capability to evaluate 
software both technically and academically. 

Ability to work closely with faculty and students to encourage imaginative 
use of media and to assist in the development of audio-visual materials, and 

• to supervise and train laboratory personnel, both professional and non- 
professional. 

• * Minimum starting salary $15,800 deepnding upon qualifications. 

Applications must be received by 31 March. Position available September 1, 1979. 
Send resume and names of three references to; Jose M. Hernandez, School of 
Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, 37th and O Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20057. 

Georgetown University is an equal opportunity, affirmative action employer and 
encourages applications from women, minorities, and handicapped. 
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AMENDMENT TO THE 
TESOL CONSTITUTION 
ANDim 
PASSED AT BOSTON 



; Article I' of the TESOL Constitution- 
reads as foDows: 

'The name of this association shaD be 
Teachers of En^h to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL) : A Pro- 
fessional Organization for Those Con- 
cerned with the Teaching of English 
as a Second or Foreign Language and 
of Standard Engli^ as a Second 
Dialect, hereinafter referred to as 
TESOL." 

' It was proposed that the word 
*'Intemationar be inserted in the above 
article between the words "A" and "Pro- 
fessional" (changing "A" to "An**), so 
that it reads: 'An International Profes- 
sional Organization. . . .'^ 

As required by the Constitution, the 
proposed amendment was approved by 
the Executive Committee at tiieir meet- - 
ing in September. It was distributed to 
the members "at least 30 days before 
the Annual Meeting." To become effec- 
tive, it had to be ratified by two-thirds 
of those present at a meeting of Jthe ,' 
Legislative Assembly. The meeting of 

Continued on page 2 
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ERIC 



Janet Fisher, tho new 2nd Vice- 
President of TESOL and 1980 
TESOL Convention Chairperson, is 
Project Director of CUES— Career 
Units for ESL Students^ ESEA Tide 
IV G, in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District An enthusiastic pro- 
moter of the 1980 Cdxivention in San 
Francisco, sber would appreciate any 
^ input on ideas' that TESOL members 
: have conceixung pn)graih content or 
mother areas of jnteiest fo^ n^ year's, 
^convention:.!:' \ 
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■ Fisher. 
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Bri^re 



TESOL OFFICERS: Bernard Spolsky, 
President 19^78^1979; Ruth Crymes, Presi- 
dent 1979^1980; H. Douglas Brown, First 
Vice President 1979^1980 and President 
Elect 1980—1981; Janet Fisher, Second 
Vice President 1979^1980; and Joan Mor- 
ley and Eugene Bri^re, new members of 
the Executive Committee 19797-1982. 

\: (Photograpiis^^^;!^ Rpbert fllwitzer.) 



FROM THE COMMIHEE ON 
SOaOPOLITICAL CONCERNS OF 
MINORITY GROUPS... 

Statement on Competency Testing 
approved , by the Executive Cbmmittee 

Uninformed decisions that : a£Fect the .; 
well-being of non-native speakers of En- ; 
glish are made daily. Currently, state-: 
wide programs of minimal competency 
testing . rdlect little awareness of the 
needs of aU students, not to mention the 
needs of second, dialect and second lan- 
guage students. 

During its Wednesday, February 28th . 
meeting , the Executive Committee of 
TESOL instructed the Committee on 
Sociopolitical Concerns of Minority i 
Groups (CSPCMG) to return on Satur- 
day vidih a proposed statement which 
could be disseminated to tiiose con- 
cerned vidth mandating and implement- 
ing statewide testing programs. The 
following statement was approved and 
should soon be available from the Cen- 
tral OflSce for distribution. ' 

The CSPCMG urges every member, to 
help in getting this information to ap- 
propriate persons. Request copies from 
the Central OfiBce and deliver them in 
person to your local school admixiistra- 
tors. Send others with a letter to your 
county, state, and federal representatives. 
You may also send a mailing list to 
TESOL and request that the statement 

Continued on page 2 . 



WANTED: SUdes and photos of 
TESOL activities arotmo tiie wodd. 
WHY? A multi*media presentation at 
the TESOL Summer Meeting and 
TESOL 1980. 

Send to: John Haskdl, TESOL 
Newsletter ] Editor, Department of 
Linguistics, Northeastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois, 60625. 
Please indicate the activity ; d^icted 
and a retum address. 
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AMENDMENT 

Continued from page 1 

the Legislative Assembly was held on 
Friday, March 2, at 5:30 p.m., during 
the Convention in Boston. 

By way of explanation, TESOL has 
in fact always been an intcm^itional 
organization. Nearly 25% of the mem- 
bership resides outside the U.S., nnd 
nine out of 40 affiliates are located out- 
side the U.S. Referring to TESOL as 
an inteniational professional organiza- 
tion will distinguish it from some of its 
affiliates whieh are national organiza- 
tions, sueh as the one in Mcrcieo, among 
others. 

Amendment passed by the Legislative 
Assembly (business meeting) of TESOL 
on Mareh 2, 1979, at the Convention in 
Boston^ Massachusetts. 



RESOLUTIONS 

I 

WHEREAS, the need for qualified 
and e.xperienccd ESL toaehers is self- 
evident for meeting the needs of stu- 
dents whose first language is not Eng- 
lish, and 

WFIEREAS, the established eriteria 
of native-speaker eompetency in Eng- 
lish and expertise in the proeesses of 
aequisition of English as a seeond lan- 
guage by students of diverse eduea- 
tional, eiiltnral and linguistie baek- 
grounds are of first importance in 
assisting non-native English speakers to 
aehieve thci: full potential, and 

WHEREAS, the right of the learner 
of English as a seeond language to the 
best and most informed language in- 
struetion is a natural right, then there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the member- 
ship of TESOL reaffirms the long 
established and validated tradition that 
English as a seeond language be taught 
by teaehers qualified in the discipline, 
and condemns the replacement or re- 
moval of sueh teaehers by personnel 
untrained and unqualified in the teach- 
ing of English as a second language 
wherever this practice is occurring, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
the Executive Committee of TESOL 
underlake the dissemination of this 
resolution, specifically that TESOL and 
its affiliates bring this resolution to the 
attention of the administrators of those 
edueah'onal institutions which arc con- 
sidering replacement of ESL staff by 
staff from other academic departments. 

II 

(Proposed by Colloquium #101 — 
ESL Issues in Native American Edu- 
cation. Approved by Advisory Coun- 
cil.) 
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WHEREAS, Native American partic- 
ipation in TESOL has been active, par- 
ticuliurly since the colloquium in Miami, 
1977, when eleven tribes and thirty- 
three delegates were represented, and 

WHEREAS, TESOL has demon- 
strated concern with Native American 
issues in the Quartcrhj, Neivsletter, and 
various papers, workshops, and panels 
within the international conventions and 
affiliate meetings, and 

WHEREAS, members of Colloquium 
#101 propose to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the functions and aims of 
ESOL in a Native American bilingual 
education program should support the 
Native American s goal to maintain/ 
revive his native language, then there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED that TESOL 
continue to actively support Native 
American participation by: 

1) encouraging workshops, eolloquia, 
and panels exploring conccnis of Native 
Americans; 

2) highlighting Native American is- 
sues in the 'Newsletter and the Quarterly; 

3) supporting Native Americans' 
viewpoint that the functions and aims 
of ESOL in Native American bilingual 
programs should not conflict with the 
Native Americans' goal to maintain/ 
revive his native language; 

4) encouraging affiliates to actively 
seek Native American participation at 
the local level. 
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COMPETENCY TESTING 

Continued from pa^e 1 
be sent to those you list. Remember, 
however, that the messages you deliver 
in person, or those to which you add a 
personal note have a far greater chance 
of making an impact than those which 
arrive by mail. 

TESOL STATEMENT ON STATE- 
WIDE PROGRAMS OF COMPE- 
TENCY TESTING 

More than 60% of the States of the 
United States have mandated programs 
of competency testing in the basic skills 
during the last few years, and several 
more are about to do so. Because the 
insights gained from recent movements 
of competency-based program design and 
of individualized instruction have made 
us increasingly aware of the complex na- 
ture of this kind of measurement, we 
would like to bring to your attention the 
following considerations to bear in mind 
when planning a testing program. 

A. The professional organizations and 
academic departments specializing in 
the teaching of English to speakers of . 
other languages provide expertise and 
should be consulted when decisions arc 
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made concerning competency testing of 
students whose home language or dia- 
lect is other than standard English. 

B. Parents of the groups being tested 
and the students themselves need to be 
consulted. Questions about relevance 
and appropriateness of topics, the lan- 
guage to be tested, and the purposes 
of the tests all need student and parent 
input. 

C. The development of efFective 
niensurenient instruments is time con- 
sumiiig and costly, but we warn against 
any cost saving .shortcuts that might be 
considered. 

1. Translating existing tests from one 
language tt^ another does not result in 
a reliable instrument. 

2. Tests developed for or normed on 
native speakers of a language are not 
valid or reliable indicators of the lan- 
guage knowledge or skills of a person 
who is not a native speaker of that lan- 
guage. 

3. Tests of proficiency in the niodeni 
foreign languages designed for English- 
speaking students in the U.S. are scaled 
inappropriately to measure the talents 
and knowledge of students wlio ai'C na- 
tive speakers of those langusiges. 

D. No single instninient can ade- 
quately meiisiu'e students* competency 
in the basic skills. We urge, therefore, 
that a variety of opportunities be given 
to students to demonstrate what they 
know and that decisions regarding com- 
petency never be made on the basis of 
a single test. 

E. Sound objectives and precise goals 
are essential to any effective testing pro- 
gram. Therefore, the starting point must 
bo to reach agreement on the meaning 
of "basic" in "basic skills." (For cx- 
anjple, specialists in the area of reading 
know that different reading skills are 
"basic" to different purposes. What is 
the purpose of the reading test in your 
state? To assure success in an academic 
career? To assun* success in a vocation? 
To document that a student can read 
directions? a manual? a novel? an ap- 
plication form?) 

F. Knowledge of language must be 
separated from knowledge of subject 
matter. A test of one should not be used 
to measure competency in the other. 

It is particularly important that, as a 
student is acquiring a second language 
or dialect and is concurrently adding to 
this knowledge in subicet matter areiis, 
the testing of the latter be conducted in 
the first langiiage. 

Further it is of utmost importance 
that students who are acquiring knowl- 
edge of the language and the content 
areas simultaneously receive the benefit 
of considerable instmction in both areas 
before being tested in cither. 

Continued on next page 



PLANNING LESSONS 
AROUND COMPETENCIES 

By Caroline Dobbs 
Harper College 

As a result of the Nortliciitt Adnlt 
Performance Level study (APL)» the 
current thnist in conipetcney-hased edu- 
cation (GBE) is its application to Adult 
Basic Education. The extension of com- 
petency-based adult education (CBAE) 
into the ESL classroom is a natural one 
and, consequently, it would seem timely 
to look at the terminology used in 
CBAE. 

Functional competency in adults 
(originally called literacy in the APL 
study) as defined by the Northeutt sum- 
maryi consists of the ability to use 
skills and knowledge for the purpose of 
coping with the requirements of adult 
living. Underlying this is the assump- 
tion that more functionally competent 
adults are more successful in .society. 
Therefore, functional competency is 
considered to be culture-bound, i.e.» 
geared to the scxiiety in which the 
individual is living. Consequently, 
CBAE is a * 2-dimensional model con- 
sisting of a scries of .skills applied to a 
series of general knowledge areas. The 
.skills involved arc listen ing/speaking, 
reading, writing, computation, problem- 
.solving, and interpersonal relations. The 
general knowledge areas in the APL 
model are consumer economics, occupa- 
tional knowledge, health, community 
resources, and government and law. 
(The knowledge areas have been ex- 
panded, or at least re-defined, by other 
group.s.) 

Since CBAE is perf on nance-based, it 
aims not ju.st at cognitive development 
but at producing demonstrated mastery 
of skills and knowledge in areas im- 
portant to adults with respect to their 
ability to cope with tlic .societal de- 
mands of e\'ery-day life. This .seems 
very familiar to the ESL teacher of 
adults. TESL has long been concerned 
with teaching .such things under the 
heading of .survival skills. Furthermore, 
many of the concepts being utilized in 
the CBAE construct are basic tenets of 
TESL — the knowledge that listening 
and speaking are .separate skills, the 
need to focus the learners* attention on 
what it is that they are going to leam 
in a given Ics.son, the understanding that 
learning is not a passive activity, and 
the use of role-playing, among others. 
However, the CBAE module docs pre- 
sent a T)e\v and consistent method of 
tying these things together. 

In support of this view, let us con- 
sider the format of a CBAE lesson 
module as applied to ESL. Each module 



outcomes, evaluaiion, and instructiomil 
activities, in that order. 

The purpose of the module is clearly 
stated at the beginning — e.g., in a 
module on finding an apartment, the 
purp<).se might read To prepare the 
learner for apartment-hunting. A state- 
ment of the puri^ose of the module 
focuses the learners* attention. 

The outcomes (goals of the le.s.son) 
state, in terms of observable behavior, 
what the .student will be able to do 
when s/he has mastered the module. 
Onr? outcome might be as follows: 
Readinff: The learner will be able to 
read the cla.ssified ads for apartments. 
In other words, mastery of the module 
will be demonstrated by performance 
in cla.ss of certain pre-set activities in 
each of the .skill areas listed in the 
second paragraph of this article. As 
Roueche et al.- state it, "Foreknowledge 
of objectives directs the student to rela- 
tive .subject matter and gives him. a 
structure for organizing diverse inforifia- 
tion." 

The cvahiation section lists the ways 
in which the in.stnictor will be able to 
determine whether or not the learner 
has achieved mastery of the module 
within a stated degree. (An example of 
degree of mastery is that at one time the 
Illinois drivers test required the ap- 
plicant to identify signs on the test 
with 100% accuracy, but allowed him/ 
her to miss a small number of multiple 
choice (iiiestions. Consequently, the 
stated degree of mastery for knowledge 
of the signs was 100%, whereas for the 
information necessary for the multiple 
choice test it was somewhat less than 
100%.) The evaluation includes role- 
playing and worksheets. The former, 
in the apartment-hunting module, could 
require the leanicr to role-play a dialog, 
with the in.stnictor acting the part of 
a landlac)y/lord, in which the learner 
asks pertinent questions aljout the size 
of the apartment, the rent, the lea.se, 
utilities, etc. The worksheets would be 
concerned widi the reading of want ads, 
choosing an appropriate apartment for 
the learners* needs, and computing ex- 
penses. The evaluation is totally based 
on the outcomes. Nothing that is not 



clearly stated in tlie outcomes may be 
included in the evaluation. 

A primary ccnisideration for ESL 
modules in the instructional activities 
should be the linguistic level of the 
learner. Dialogs and worksheets must 
be geared to the learners' level, and a 
note must b? made of new vocabulary 
and s-tnictures used in the module so 
that the instructor may teach these be- 
fore goin^r further. Material for die 
worksheets can be taken from local 
sources — local newspaper classified ads. 
Yellow Pages from local phone books, 
KJcal bus .schedules, etc. Thus the skill 
the learner is acquiring can be direedy 
applicable to the learner's functioning 
in lii.s/her community. 

A last factor of CBAE, but one of 
concern to all teachers, is the fact that 
the goal is mastery of the module being 
studied. Time is n<jt a factor. A learner 
has completed the unit when, and only 
when, .s/he has demonstrated this mas- 
...tery in accordance with die evaluation. 
In diis way, different rates of learning 
are catered to. The learners' attention is 
focused on a definable goal and in- 
stniction is more easily individualized. 

Adult functional competency was de- 
fined at the beginning of diis article. 
CBAE has been defined elsewhere as 
a performance-based process leading to 
demonstrated mastery of basic life skills 
neee.s.sary for die individual to function 
proficiendy in .society. It now seems 
possible to define competency-based 
adult education in ESL as a perfonn- 
ance-hased process leading to demon- 
strated mastery of identified goals in the 
basic life skills iieces.sary to function as 
an adult in an English-.speaking society. 



' iVorthcutt, et al. Adult Functional Com- 
peteney: A Suiiiniary. University of Texas 
at An.stin, Di\'i.sion of Extension. March 
1975. 

-Roueche, John E., Herrsher, Barton R., 
and Baker, Geor^o A. III. "Time as the 
Variable, Achievement as the Constant; 
Competency-based instruction in the com- 
munity college." "Horizons Issues" Mono- 
graph Series. American As.sociation of Com- 
munity and Jmiior Colleges. 1976 
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is set up to include the purpose, the 
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Looking happy after a sacces.sfnl convention; Amy Lezbcrg and Raffael deCmttola, the 
.local co-chairmen, and Carlos Yorio, the program chairman. (Photos by Bob Illwitzer.) 



ALLEN STRESSES IMPORTANCE 
OF VOCABULARY AND 
READING IN ESL CLASSROOM 

By Jodi Craiidall 
Center for Applied Lingxilstics 



III ail interesting full day's presenta- 
tion to WATESOL, Virginia French 
Allen spoke in depth ahoiit tlie related 
problems of teaching vocabulary and 
reading in the ESL classroom. As she 
put it, it's impossible to separate these 
anyway, since by expanding vocabulary 
instruction, one is teach nig reading, and 
in teaching reading, one is necessarily 
teaching vocabulary. Thus, her "Vo- 
cabulary Teachin^x Revisited" and "A 
Tool Kit for Reading Teachers" were 
in terrela te d presen ta tio n s. 

She began her di.scu.ssion of vocabu- 
lary teaching with a historical overview 
of the status of vocabulary in ESL. She 
cited the principal caii.se of the neglect 
of vocabulary as tlic audio-lingual meth- 
ods insistence upon mastering oral lan- 
guage before presenting written lan- 
guage and focusing on synta.\ and 
phonology while limiting vocabulary. 
Although Charles Fries may have bec^i 
somewhat responsible, Allen believes 
that Fries has been misunderstood — 
that he left vocabulary teaching for the 
end of his book since he thought every- 
one would teach vocabulary but might 
neglect the importance of grammar and 
phonology. Evidence for Fries* fear 
comes from the linguistically naive as- 
sumption that language equals le.\icon 
("swallow the dictionary and you'll 
digest the language*). Following the 
caveats of the audio-lingual ists, then, 
numerous language texts have limited 
tlieir vocabulary load, while stro.s.sing 
pattern practice and minimal pairs. 

However, while ESL teachers were 
de-empha.sizing vocabulary, teachers of 
the "subject-matter* courses were com- 
plaining that their students did not 
know the words to enable them to un- 
derstand the course content. Students 
themselves were clamoring for more 
word practice. Recent research under- 
.seores the importance of lexicon: lexical 
errors almost lead to more breaks in 
communication than do syntactic errors. 

Allen believes that the major prob- 
lems in teaching vocabulary arise from 
emphasis upon verbs (which arc ir- 
regular and less useful than nouns). In 
the "In Praise of Nouns** section of her 
talk, .she pointed out that nouns appear 
with frequency, behave regularly, fill 
numerous grammatical slots, and func- 
tion as key words in titles. She cited 
word frequency li.sts — such as the 5000 
ICA word list or the Thomdike-Lorge 
List — as a place where teachers can 
find a "reasonable stock** of nouns. In 
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addition, she noted the importance of 
teaching function words. 

In the .section of her talk devoted to 
"A Tool Kit for the Reading Teacher,*' 
Allen emphasized the need to call stu- 
dents* attention to the surfnee strncture 
of a .sentence to improve reading. She 
also stressed the need for teaching the 
context of .sentences ("what goes with 
what** as Stevick describes it). In teach- 
ing vocabulary in context, she advocates 
the u.sc of the cloze procedure. 

Allen amplified .some effective tech- 
niques for teaching reading in lier after- 
noon presentation. The tlirce panelists 
and various members of the audience 
also provided interesting suggestions. 

(Reprinted from the WATESOL News- 
letter) 
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DICTIONARY BLOWOUT 

The big (luestion was, "Shall we coii- 
tinne to i.s.sue Engli.sh/Engli.sh diction- 
aries to our students or shall we lake a 
gargantuan step and hand out English/ 
Arabic dictionaries?** 

The Engli.sh/English case states, 

1. "We need to get our .students out 
of the tran.slation rut.*' 

2. "We want the students to u.sc En- 
glish, not Arabic." 

3. "We do not want extra interfer- 
ence from the native language.** 

•1. "Pictures can be u.sed to explain 
concrete objects.** 

5. "Students benefit more from cx- 
planatioiLs in Engli.sh of abstract words. 
Lct*s u.sc the language we are teaching!** 

6. "Students will u.sc their Engli.sh/ 
Arabic dictionaries as crutches, looking 
up every word they do not kniow.** 

The big steppers came back strong: 

1. "Our faculty is not bilingual in the 
students* native language.** 

2. "A fjuick word in Arabic is the 
only way to explain abstract words.** 

3. "A protracted explanation of an 
abstract word in Engli.sh is a good way 
to turn a reading Ics.son, a lab .session, 
a stnicturc drill or grammatical ex- 
planation into a vocabulary lesson.** 

4. "From an Engli.sh/English diction- 
ary explanation the students will pro- 
ceed to guess at tran.slations and whisper 
their guess to each other. Do we want 
to play guessing games?** 

5. "Our students seldom voluntarily 
u.sc the Engli.sh/Engli.sh dictionaries we 
give out every year.** 

6. "Many of our students do not have 
the dictionary habit and cannot look up 
a word in an Arabic/Arabic dictionary 
with facility. Once they are taught how 
to use an English/Arabic dictionary 
they will use them on their own.** 
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7. "The students who buy diction- 
aries with their own money .seldom buy 
English/English dictionaries.** 

8. "The students do not use English 
/'Arabic dictionaries as a crntcli.*' 

9. "In an Engli.sh 'English dictionary 
yon can end up looking np words to 
explain words to explain words. . . .** 

Let us pretend that you are learning 
Arabic, a n on -Western language, and 
are at the beginning or intermediate 
stage. Would you n.se an Arabic/Arabic 
dictionary? If the an.swer is "no**, then 
why .should your students be expected 
to do just the opposite: use an English/ 
Engli.sh dictionary. Or is your answer 
"yes?** 

COMMITTEfi REPORT FROM 
CHRIS BROADIIURST: 

Almost 4ill of us in .second foreign 
language teaching approach the dic- 
tionary widi fear and trenibling. Wo 
have .seen our students rely on the dic- 
tionary when they .should be guessing 
from context. At the .same time we often 
have to iely on a dictionary ourselves 
when a word cannot be deciphered 
from context. A dictionary hovers be- 
tween a curse and ble.s.sing. It is hoped 
that the program outlined below will 
help make the dictionary a blessing 
rather than a curse. Students hopefully 
will develop es.sential dictionary skills 
one step at a time and not be over- 
loaded with skills dicy cannot use mean- 
ingfully. 

The ELC has a new dictionary policy. 
The students will move from tlic basic 
Engli.sh -Arabic dictionary to a lcarner*s 
dictionary and finally to a regular uni- 
versity studcnt*s dictionary (English/ 
Engli.sb). Appropriate .skills will be de- 
veloped through each step. 

When our students arrive at the ELC 
they usually do not have much in the 
way of dictionary skills. Often they 
lack that most ba.sic of dictionary skills: 
alphabetization. The u.se of the Engli.sh/ 
Arabic dictionary should develop those 
skills. Certainly it is all the dictionary 
they will need for their ba.sic program. 

As the Engli.sh proficiency of students 
increases and their need for more use 
of a dictionary increases teachers will 
be free to i.ssuc a lcanicr*s dictionary. 
The teach^.Ts that do so will have to 
teach some ba.sic dictionary skills so 
that the dictionary will not be merely 
an ornament. 

Once the student gets to the UEP 
and more advanced reading and writing 
a real university level dictionary be- 
comes useful and thus will be issued. 
Students in the sophomore courses will 
probably find use for a bilingual tech- 
nical dictionary appropriate to their 
fields of major interest. 
(Reprinted from Team, No. 26, Deo. 
1978) 
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A NEW LOOK 
AT PICTURES 

by Johw and Mary Ann Boyd 
IlUtum' State Univers-ity 
pictures have traditionally played an 
important role in the ESL classroom. 
Nevertheless there has always been a 
neecl to improve their effectiveness espe- 
cially with intermediate and advanced 
students. Too often the communicatioii 
generated through pictures at tlie.se 
levels turns out to be mostly teacher 
talk, or if the students do converse 
about the picture, the ensuing convf^rsa- 
tion takes place outside of a framework 
in which errors can be recognized and 
eliminated. Students thus tend to re- 
main at their level of proficiency and 
the benefits of the picture as a teaching 
tool are .seriously diminished. 

After much trial and error, we believe 
that we have uevised a very workable 
technique that combines and encour- 
ages communication based on pictures 
but retains elements of structured con- 
trol through which language growth can 
occur. Behind our method lie two 
philosophical attitudes nurtured through 
our exposure to the Silent Way. Caleb 
Gattegno states that the teachers role 
is to concentrate on the student while 
the student concentrates on the lan- 
guage. Secondly, he stresses that teacher 
silence can lead to student talk. With 
these philosophical underpinnings, we 
have developed a technique utilizing 
pictures to teach, practice and com- 
municate using structures at varying 
levels of difficulty. 

A part of each class .session for us 
involves showing one or more pictures, 
carefully .selected for their size, clarity 
and content relationship to the struc- 
tures we wish to emphasize. For exam- 
ple, in a lesson contrasting verb tenses 
we might choose a picture of a young 
boy standing by a broken vase being 
confronted by his mother. If wc are 
working with low level students we may 
stress only one feature of a picture (i.e., 
one action using the present continuous 
tense). With a more advanced group of 
students we may use the same picture 
to elicit more complex interchanges. 

At whatever level, the teacher's role 
is that of a facilitator and a guide and is 
basically non-verbal from the outset of 
the exercise. Tlic students' first task is 
to identify vocabulary from the picture. 
With one student at the blackboard as 
the recorder and with the teacher point- 
ing to items in the picture, the students 
name vocabulary words as they are 
pointed out. The teacher is not here 
concerned with "teaching" vocabulary. 
We have discovered that there are very 
few words that are unknown to all the 



.students in the class; therefore, the 
teacher allows the students to interact 
and elicit from each other the English • 
vocabulary and .spellings. After a few 
minutes, a fairly compreh(?nsive list of 
words — identified, under appropriate 
"noun", "verb", "adjective", etc. labels 
— has been written on the board. 

Then-thb heart of the lesson begins — 
a Ics.son that will combine structured 
control with student freedom of choice 
in framing meaningful sentences based 
on the picEure. The teacher, without 
having to .speak, points to several words 
on the board and then asks a student to 
maker" a sentence incorporating these 
words.- Since ^he essential words for a 
correct ^^^gTish sentence have been 
given,2^^ne student has a framework 
within j^vhich ta_^make any number of 
statenfeAte^J^cver, because verbs are 
written ^^Bk base form only and de- 
terminers, connectors and prepositions, 
etc. are not listed, the student must gen- 
crate a .sentence without all of the props 
that a more conventional drill exercise 
employs. It is precisely these small ele- 
ments of stnicture that so often prove 
the stumbling blocks to communication 
in real-life situations. The same .student 
who can say, "Onjy one of the three 
archers is aiming at the target." In a 
tightly controlled drill may have great 
difficulty in making such a statement 
outside of the controlled atmosphere of 
the classroom. Our technique, unlike 
the traditional exercise, in supplying 
the more exotic vocabulary items, frees 
the student to concentrate on that which 
has not been proWded — i.e., essential 
elements of structure. 

The teacher's guidance, although 
primarily un.spokcn, remains throughout 
the le.sson, giving the students a sense 
of security and providing focus for the 
exercise. By choosing the words and 
therefore the complexity of the sen- 
tences to be .spoken, the teacher can 
accommodate the varying levels of stu- 
dent language facility that always exist 
within a clas.s. Even a beginning stu- 
dent within a more advanced class can 
feel included if a simple sentence pat- 
tern is presented to him. For example, 
the teacher points to the words man, 
carrtjy suitcase, and the student pro- 
duces the sentence, "The man is carry- 



ing a suitca.se." To another student ho 
points to the wards man, carry, s-uifcaro, 
hand, and that student responds with 
"Tlie man is carrying a suitcase in his 
left hand." Turning to a third student,' 
the teacher then points to man, shirt, 
blue, carry, sttifca.se, hancU and the stu- 
dent replies, "The man in the blue shirt 
is carrying a suitcase in his left hand." 
And so on. A <|uestion mark can expand 
the scope significantly and .^Jtiidents can 
question and an.s\\'er each other with 
the teacher acting merely as guide and 
coordinator. 

If practice in writing is desired, the 
teacher can give a dictation from the 
board, again pointing out to the stu- 
dents a .sentence framework in which 
they must supply the details. 

We feel that there are three important 
byproducts from this method. First, pic- 
tures arc fim or interesting or both and 
the prospect of a different picture can 
make repeated practice on the same 
structure more enjoyable. Second, since 
the pictures and their corresponding 
vocabulary are at the front of the class, 
the students are looking up — at the 
board and at each other — there is no 
opportunity to bury one's nose in a 
book. At the same time, oral work is 
being reinforced by the written, often, 
a needed reinforcement for students 
conditioned from earliest experiences to 
learn through written stimuli. Finally, 
the class is working as a group with 
lively interaction and an awareness of 
the direction of the les.son. Information 
and exchanges take place between stu- 
dents instead of between student and 
teacher. Errors can also handled 
through student- teacher interchange if 
the teacher is content to be silent and 
chooses to create an environment 
wherein the students feel that error 
detection and correction are their re- 
.sponsibilities. 

The more we u.se this technique the 
more satisfied we are witli its possi- 
bilities and rewards. We recommend it 
for use with students in any teaching 
.situation as wc have .seen it work suc- 
cessfully with adults and with children, 
in small tutorial settings and with fairly - 
large classes, and for a wide variety of 
instructional purposes at various levels 
of complexity. TN 4/79 
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COMMUNITY LANGUAGE LEARNING 
AND ENGLISH FOR SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

By James N. Davis 
Saudi Arabia 

Much hai? recently been written on 
various Community Language Learning 
techniques and their attempt to engage 
all aspects of the learners personality. 
This has been referred to as the involve- 
ment of the "whole person" or the tak- 
ing into account of the "aflFective do- 
main" in teaching and learning. Another 
trend in our profession has been to look 
at teaching from the point of view of 
the specific purposes students might 
have for acquisition of the target lan- 
guage. In many English for Science 
and Technology programs, performance 
objectives and sequencing are already 
conceived of before students (and often, 
instructors) even arrive. In such a "cog- 
nitivel/*-oriented area as technology, 
the CLL keystone of a "contractual bind 
that makes both the knower [teacher] 
and the learners of equal value ... to 
one another" (Curran, 1972) would 
seem to be out of place. Yet if we 
are to be eclectic, wc will see how 
every approach can reinforce every 
other approach. In the Ohio University 
program in Saudi Arabia, a CLL ex- 
ercise has been used to stimulate stu- 
dent involvement and lower anxiety 
over the linguistic and scientific sides 
of the learning process. This article at- 
tempts to describe CLL techniques in 
one class. 

Instructors in the Ohio program are 
asked to move students to a level of 
proficiency at which they can under- 
stand and converse in English about 
electronics with American technicians 
and can read rather simple electronics 
texts. The group we are discussing has 
been "recycled" primarily .because of 
problems with English structure. As one 
would imagine, the class members have 
been exposed to a wide variety of teach- 
ing styles and methods after approxi- 
mately a year and a half of study. The 
group has liad a rather low energy level 
due in part to having been left behind 
by peers who were more successful in 
language study. Grammar is being re- 
viewed. Furthermore, a greater accent 
is being placed on scientific reading. 
Most class members had studied little 
English or science before the beginning 
of the course. 

Two CLL sessions a week during 
which students record themselves with- 
out correction have been attempted 
with this group. The sessions last from 
about fifteen to a maximum of twenty 
minutes. The first part of the session is 
seven to ten minutes long. In it, techni- 
cal concepts are discu.ssed. Perhaps the 
group has just read an article on electro- 



magnets. The instructor asks them 
words they remember. These may be 
written. The class then talks about the 
subject (on tape) normally in the form 
of questions and answers. Those gram- 
matical forms commonly associated with 
.scientific English (e.g., the passive, the 
non-progressive ten.ses, etc.) seem to 
occur naturally in scientifically-oriented 
conversations. 

The class nu'ght also be given an 
object they have never seen (e.g., a 
small thermocouple) — but perliaps have 
read a description of rather recently. 
They are not told what the object is. 
They ask and answer questions about it. 

A second segment of the conversation 
usually deals with some important news 
event. A sentence or two similar to a 
headline are written (e.g.. King KhaTed 
is in a clinic in Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
had a successful heart operation.) 
Everyone has heard and probably read 
about these happenings in his language. 
Transferring such information into the 
target language is obviously crucial to 
making English "real." 

The final portion is devoted to "free 
conversation." In such a structured pro- 
gram, this time is particularly appre- 
ciated. No topic is suggested by the 
instructor. Even free, non-scjentific con- 
versation does not seem to be unger- 
mane to the requirements of scientific 
English students, according to some 
authorities. Nolasco ( 1978 ) has seen 
the need in EST preparation for "clear 
and competent use of everyday Eng- 
lish." 

The tape is played back, and it is 
stopped each time there is a mistake. 
The instructor is .silent while students 
make corrections. The clas.^ knows it 
has made a valid correction when the 
tape is continued. Occasionally, the in- 
structor will ask, "What kinds of mis- 
takes are you making?" In early ses- 
sions, responses like "Grammar" and 
"Pronunciation" were given. As students 
were encouraged to become more spe- 
cific, they began to analyze* mistakes 
more carefully. Recently, they have 
made such commen ts as : "We have 
problems with helping words" and "I 
can't say 'repel*." (re[b]el) 

After several problem areas are noted, 
students normally vote on which gram- 
mar point they would like to practice 
for the rest of the week. The instructor 
takes care to spend class time on the 
problem area, especially during the next 
few days. It is important that the class 
feel a degree of control over what is 
being treated during their time. Also, 
group consciousness of a structure or 
pronunciation '-problem tends to lead to 
self- and group-correction of it in other 
contexts. 

A second taping session when the 
Continued on page 12 



COMPUTERS AND TESOL: THREE 
ALTERNATIVES 

Richard Schreck 
UniDcraitif of California, Los- Angeles 

At the 1978 conventions of both 
TESOL and NAFSA, there was sub- 
stantial interest ill the u.se of computers 
to supplement ESL instruction. As the 
profession looks forward it may be use- 
ful to consider patterns which emerged 
from the 1978 discussions. It seems 
clear that we are beginning to look hard 
at computers ;ts learning tools, and that 
the core of TESL people with knowl- 
edge of computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI) is expanding. 

Three general approaches to com- 
puters and TES.L were discussed at one 
or both of the 1978 meetings: the ac- 
quisition of lessons to use with com- 
puters already in operation; the use of 
small "one person" computers; and the 
use of computer packages, TICCIT and 
PLATO. To facilitate discussion of 
these, it is useful to note that a distinc- 
tion is generally made between com- 
puter hardware (the machinery), and 
computer software (the lessons and 
instructions to the machinery). The 
hardware is further divided into 
(among other things) the computer it- 
self and one or more computer termi- 
nals. Terminals are often similar to 
television sets with typewriter key- 
boards in front of them. The usual pro- 
cedure is for the student to communi- 
cate with the computer by using the 
keyboard, and then to be shovwi dis- 
plays on the screen. It is possible to buy ■ 
computer hardware without accom- 
panying software, and this is often 
done. With the "one person" computers, 
in fact, ESL lessons are not now avail- 
able. Computer hardware can be very 
costly, and it is logical that a TESL pro- 
gram which already has access to a 
computer might consider acquiring a 
series of ESL lessons to use with it. 

Many universities now use computers 
to do a variety of jobs, such as process- 
ing student records, keeping library 
files, or assisting with faculty research. 
TESL programs affiliated with these 
universities are seemingly at an advan- 
tage in providing their students with 
computer-assisted instruction. Unfor- 
tunately, buying ready-made lessons is 
not easy. Lessons (and other software) 
written on one Computer system gen- 
erally will not work on another system. 
The alternative is to author lessons 
within the TESL program itself. This 
requires at least one person with com- 
puter programming expertise, and such 
a person may be expensive. Two points 
are important here, however. First, such 

Continued on page 12 
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COMPUTERS 

Continued f\'om pagic 11 
a person mniy already be available, per- 
haps working for another departi)cient or 
program, and Jt may be possible to get 
his or her services on a part-time basis. 
Second, if the computer used is not set 
up with a simple programming proce- 
dure, such a person would be required 
anyway, even if lessons already existed. 

This is true for the "one person" com- 
puters as well. These may prove 
cheaper than the large central systems, 
and some computer specialists see their 
cost declining yn the near future. They 
may also allow for more individualiza- 
tion of instruction, since students 
normally share a common bank of les- 
son's when a central computer is used. 
This remains to be seen, however. At 
present, the people available to you are 
probably the chief determiners of what 
is possible. 

At the present time, TICCIT and 
PLATO are the only systems with ex- 
tensive ESL lessons. Both use a central 
computer linked to student terminals, 
but the TICCIT computer is nearby, for 
instance on the same campus, while 
PLATO terminals can connect to dis- 
tant computers via telephone lines. This 
makes it possible for a program in 
Arizona to use a computer in the mid- 
west, for instance, but the cost of the 
telephone line connections can be great. 
An obvious advantage is that students 



can access a much larger computer. 

Besides having different hardware 
hookups, there arc other differences: 
TICCIT has color; PLATO has a "touch 
panel" so that students can communi- 
cate with the computer by touching the 
screen; and, perhaps most important, 
TICCIT is ensicr to write lessons for 
;ind generally easier for staff to work 
with. It is a little difficult to think of 
PLATO and TICCIT in competition 
witli each other, given their differences. 
They .seem to function differendy, and 
to meet different needs. The advantages 
find disadvantages of the two systems 
are best investigated by direct contact 
with TICCIT and PLATO representa- 
tives. 

In discus.sions of ESL and computers,, 
there seems to be a pattern in which 

people s:oy, "We already have , and 

we want to get " What people al- 
ready have is an available computer 
person, access to a computer, or some 
extra money in their budgets (believe 
it or not). All of these can be good 
starts, but the only way to really under- 
stand what your options are is to get 
.specific estimates of costs and possi- 
bilities from the companies involved. 
Ideally, of course, this should happen 
before a university buys a computer "to 
keep student records." Another com- 
puter might have kept the records and 
given better options with lessons as 
well. 



The three ciitegories of computer- 
assisted instruction suggested here are 
offered as u framework for further in- 
quiry and discussion. They give an in- 
dication of how we, as a di.scipline, are 
looking at computers now: the direc- 
tions that .seem interesting to people 
involved in ongoing TESL programs. 
Some of the discussion in 1978 was by 
people who read papers, hut much of 
it was by people who were a.skfng ques- 
tions. We need more from both sides. 
TN 4/79 
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Continued from page 11 
group is closer to mastering the problem 
they brought up is sinu'lar in time ar- 
rangement to the first. A question using 
the structure worked on in class may 
be the topic for one part of the con- 
versation. This session may serve as a 
kind of self- test of how far the group 
still needs to move. 

Ill the Ohio University program, this 
Community Language Learning exer- 
cise has been used with several classes. 
My experiences have been different in 
each situation. This technique has cer- 
tainly worked well with a group that 
has had previous Enghsh study. 

Curran, Charles A. 1972. Counseling-Leam- 
mg; A Whole-Person Model for Educa- 
tion. New York and London: Grune and 
Stratton. 
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It works 



By Dairenc Larson 
New York University 

"Reading Up To Expectations** 

Experts tell us that what a reader 
brings to a page — ^his or her experienee, 
knowledge, opinions, and huiguage pro- 
fieieney — is every bit as important as 
what the page brings to the reader. We 
"size up" a pieee of writing. We ap- 
proaeli it with an attitude of, "111 bet 
I know what this is about.** In short, 
we set e.xpeetations. Then we read to 
eonfirni those expectations* 

You and I, language teachers, arc 
challenged with the task of getting stu- 
dents to tackle things they doirt know, 
to realize that they probably know more 
than they think they do. and to per- 
suade them to see if the piece of writ- 
ing is anything like what they suppo.scd. 
This is no easy step in a .second lan- 
guage because it is no ea.sy step in a 
first language. Have a native speaker 
look at "read** and pronounce it. No- 
body is sure if it is read or read. But 
when students approach a piece of writ- 
ing in a .second language, they want to 
be alxsolutely certain of every letter as 
they meet it. Tin's is impo.ssiblc, and we 
have to give them the confidence to 
make a guess at something, go right on 
to the next part, and if things don't 
"hang together", to come back later. 

The device which I have been work- 
ing with is the format of the^ cloze test. 
This is the teehiu'ciuc in which a piece 
of writing is rewritten with every fifth 
word deleted. Then, by asking students 
to reeonstruet the original, and .scoring 
their success in doing so, researchers 
have found it a handy method for place- 
ment tests, for grouping of student.s, for 
determining readability of material, and 
for measuring language proficiency. I 
am ,not concerned with these objectives 
at this time. I am interested in this 
format because it is so easy to prepare, 
and bccau.sc on looking at it, there 
clearly arc words that the students don't 
know — because they aren t there. Thus, 
one takes a matter-of-fact kind of at- 
titude that say.s, "Of course you don't 
know every word on the page. You 
never do. But you can figure out what 
they mean, anyway." 

I don't want this e.xcrci.se to be a test. 
Thus, I encourage students to work in 
pairs or in groups of three and to help 
each other. (By the way, when you 
divide into partners for a cooperative 
task like this one, gi^'o each set of 
partners only one pieee of paper. Time 
after time, no matter wliat you say in 
your diTCetions, if you divide into part- 
ners and give each partner a .sheet to 
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work on, you'll' get two people sea^^ed 
together but working independently. 
Two people and one sheet result in 
more cooperative efforts.) .Tell them to 
make guesses and go on to the next 
word. If they can think of two or three 
possibilities, put them all down and 
come back later to decide. 

One good thing about the random 
deletion of every fifth word in the cloze 
formnt is that some blanks will be vo- 
cabulary items and others will be func- 
tion words of the language. E.xpeeta- 
tions for one will be set by the content, 
the story, the .situation. Expeetations for 
tlie other will be set by granunatieal 
information. And so it is in the act of 
reading. Not only do we have expecta- 
tions about the ideas expressed and the 
thesis of the article, but we make liy- 
potheses about the letters, words, and 
phrases as well. Students draw on all 
of their knowledge in order to eom- 
plcte this ta.sk, just as they do when 
reading. 

One last word about the elozc format. 
As I am putting an exerci.sc together 
and come to a fifth word that is a per- 
.son*s liunie, the first time that per.son 
is mentioned I usually leave the name 
and take out the sixth word and go on 
from there. There are certain content 
words which no one can guess. Whether 
the lady's name is Gertrude or Agnes 
or Blanche is not terribly important 
and it doesn't do much good to have 
students .spend a lot of time on what 
her name i.night be. 

Let us suppo.se that your .students 
have' been divided into partners and 
have been given a single sheet with a 
eloze pa.ssagc on it, and enough time 
has pas.sed that they have gotten started 
and are doing the task cooperatively. 
Now give the otlier parhier a sheet so 
that each .student has a copy, making 
it easier for them to work and making 
certain each student will have a copy 
for his or her notebook. It will take a 
few minutes now for them to go back 
over what they have done in order to 
get both partners' sheets up-to-date. 
They often notice things that they 
missed the first time through. After a 
few more minutes have the partner on 
the left stand up, and move to the next 
couple, or, in other word.s, change part- 
ners. When the new partners get to- 
gether, there will be more reason to 
di.scu.ss and review what each one has 
and to see where they agree and di.s- 
agree. Change partners several times 
according to the length and difficulty 
of the pas.sage. 

Witli the realization that it is im- 
portant for readers to bring information 
to the written page, it .seems to me that 
we should give .second language stu- 
dents reading practice on selections 
about topics they know and that interest 
them, I suggest a paragraph or two 



about the history of the town in which 
you teach. High school students are 
often anxious to get a driver's license. 
A cloze pa.s.sage about the procedure 
for getting a license, or a description of 
the loeatio'd of the testing office would 
be good. Pa.ssages a])out the countries 
included in the .social studies .syllabus, 
about the plants and animals in the 
biology course, about city and state 
government or political parties at the 
time of elections ought to be .safe bets 
that they would not be strange and re- 
mote from the students' experience. 

The Bobst Library is a place with 
which niv NYU students need to be- 
come aajuainted. I have prepared Form 
A and Forfii B of a pa.ssage which in- 
eludes.1 the-^ library hours, information 
about the smokhig areas of the library, 
rules about eating and drinking there, 
and the location of drinkhig fountahis 
and pencil sharpeners. A follov/-up pa.s- 
s:ige explains the computerized circula- 
tion .system of the library — zebra labels 
and all. Students need to become ac- 
quainted with cafeteria regulations, 
campus organizations, transportation 
systems and the like. All students who 
liuve. found their way to a cla.ssrooni 
know .something about all of these 
phases of students and city life. Thus, 
they'll be bringing personal knowledge 
to the printed page, but thcy*ll be in- 
terested hi learning more. 

One form is enough. You don't have 
to have two. But how will students find 
out what the original said? There are 
several ways. One, if the pas.sagc is 
ea.sy enough, the students .should be 
able to construct the original, or a close 
version of it, after they have changed 
partners a few times. Although I give 
credit for any synonyms or variations 
that mean about the .same thing, stu- 
dents are often curious to know exactly 
what the pa.ssage said before they 
worked on it. 

Option 1. After changing partners 
.several times, give a copy of the pas- 
sage as it was before you put it into 
elozc. 

Option 2. Record the pas.sage on 
tape. After students have changed part- 
ners several times and have figured out 
just about all they ean, turn on the tape 
recorder and let them listen and read 
to themselves. Let the students operate 
the recorder, stopping it where they 
wi.sli, rewinding and playing again the 
parts that they didn't catch. When you 
record, try to keep conversational speed 
and intonation. Don't use your an- 
nouncer voice. Use your conversational 
voiee and pretend you arc saying these 
pa.s.sages to a friend of yours. Widi all 
of the reductions and contractions of 
normal .speech, students have trouble 
catching a lot of words even after they, 
have worked with the passaf^e. When 
Continued on page 29 
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THE "DRAMA IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING" WORKSHOP 

By Madeline Brand 
University of Texas at El Paso 

Philosopher and behavioral scientist 
Jean - Houston, Director of the Founda- 
tion of Mind Research, stated in an in-, 
terview with the Saturday Review in 
iSeptember, 1977 that the arts ought to 
be used in reading, mathematics and 
language programs. "Verbal-linear- 
analytical intelligence is a small part of 
the intelligence spectrum" she said, *'A 
student needs whole-body thinking to 
evoke more of the mind-body system." 

It wa.s with this concept in mind that 
the representatives of five countries. 
New Zealand, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and the United State.s met in 
Honolulu on April 19, 1978 to begin 
a two-month workshop sponsored by 
the Culture Learning Institute at the 
East-We.si Center on the campus of the 
University of Hawaii. The coordinator 
wa.s Richard Via, whose name is syn- 
onymou.s with the title of the workshop. 

Teachers today realize that drama can 
be a very effective technique in teach- 
ing oral English but many are hesitant 
about using the medium for a number 
of rea.sons. They lack an understanding 
of what is meant by drama in language 
teaching, confusing it with theatre; they 
say their clas.se.s are too large to use 
drama effectively; they feel they lack 
the nece.ssary training to use drama, 
and that drama is too time-con.suming. 
The East-West Center felt the time had 
come to bring together a group of edu- 
cators experienced and successful in the 
uses of dramatic techniquAS in order to 
share their methods and to explore the 
ways which might demonstrate to teach- 
ers that drama in Sanguage teaching can 
be easily mastered, readily adapted to 
large cla.sses and need not be time- 
consuming. Indeed, if properly used, 
drama can be a very facilitating tech- 
nique for teaching oral English. 

To stimulate the flow of ideas each 
participant was asked to lead the work- 
shop for one week. Lectures, demon- 
strations, discus.sions, audio and video 
tape.s, films and personal participation 
in dramatic .situations were all used at 
some time during the workshop. Thus 
we met as teachers and as students ex- 
changing ideas* in a manner that gen- 
erated many exciting insights into the 
dramatic process as it relates to lan- 
guage learning. Every conceivable dra- 
matic form was explored: scripted 
drama, improvisations, interviews, role- 
playing, story games, talk-and-listen 
dialogues, creative and created drama, 
ehoral presentations, quiz games, ges- 
tures, movement and body language. 

EKLC 



Indeed it was heralded by the more 
common .situational teaching method 
in which students are a.sked to act out 
everyday si tua tion s usin g memorized 
.scripted materials. 

Drama in Imiguage learning is not a 
new idea. What is new is the Via con- 
cept that drama in language learning is 
concerned with experiencing and with 
communication between the partici- 
pants. This is markedly different from 
theatre, which is largely concerned with 
communication between actors and an 
audience. In 1904 Otto Jesperson wrote 
that we ought to leam a language 
through "sensible communication." 
Drama is concerned with human re- 
lationships, its diaolgue is meaningful 
and natural; and more than any other 
cla.s.sroom method (short of actual con- 
versation) approaches "sen.sible com- 
munication." 

Dramatic techniques do not require 
scenery or props, nor do they require 
memorizing lines. Rather, they require 
projecting one's .self into an imagined 
role. The drama trains language learners 
to express themselves hy "using" them- 
selves. 

The question concerning the proper 
function of drama in language teaching 
was explored. The group agreed that 
drama is establi.shing itself as a useful 
supplement to the traditional methods. 
Participants also felt that under the 
proper circumstances it would be feasi- 
ble to use drama exclusively in inter- 
mediate and advanced courses, but con- 
ceded that such a course might have 
difficulty pa.ssing the curriculum com- 
mittee in many colleges. 

The argument by teachers that they 
have no training in drama points to the 
need for teachers to understand what 
is meant by Via drama and to under- 
stand their own pedagogical strengths. 
Three attributes necessary for a teacher 
using a drama method were pinpointed: 
the ability to (a) develop a feeling of 
tni.st, (h) to be demanding yet sensitive 
to the students' limitations in the second 
language and (c) to evaluate the results 
of the dramatic technique in terms of 
language learning. Most teachers al- 
ready possess these attributes. 

Another important outcome of the 
workshop was of a cultural nature. We 
learned that similarities among the par- 
ticipants of our diversified group were 
.significantly more outstanding than the 
differences. Like many others, most of 
us had always accepted the notion that 
the culture and the language of a peo- 
ple have a profound affect on their basic 
thought processes and on the structure 
of their personalities. Realizing, how- 
ever, that anthropologists continue to 
debate this issue and that the argument 
remains academic, our personal experi- 
ence in the workshop persuaded us that 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds did 
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not reach down into our thought pro- 
cesses and personality structures. As wc 
described our countries and our people 
to each other and as we worked and 
played together, we realized there is 
no more variation in our basic thinking 
and personalities than might be found 
among our own colleagues back home, 
som.etimes le.ss. Nor did a 'model' per- 
sonality or cognitive 'profile' turn up in 
our cross-cultural group. We recognized, 
of course, that the content of our cul- 
ture and the expression of our person- 
alities had been affected by our indi- 
vidual culture and language but that 
while these aspects were interesting, 
they were trivial and certainly less sig- 
nificant than the structure of thought 
and personality per se. Indeed there 
does appear to exi.st an iimate human 
capacity for mutual understanding 
among the peoples* of the world. 

A knowledge of cultural differences 
can, however, do much to promote bet- 
ter understanding and empathy, and 
one of the most effective ways to do 
this is through drama. Once during the 
workshop the gentleman from Malaysia 
and I decided to improvise a dramatic 
skit wherein wc would attempt to re- 
verse our cultural identities. I would 
be a Malaysian girl and he a young 
American Airforce officer stationed in 
Penaiig who comes to visit me in my 
parents' home. After presenting the im- 
provisation, we both agreed that the ex- 
perience cultivated our perception and 
increased our awareness of each other's 
culture to a highly conscious level. 
While avoiding the stereotypes* and 
over generalizations it made us aware of 
the different patterning, not only in the 
culture, but in coinunication as well. 
Cultural interaction makes communica- 
tion more than a mere exchange of in- 
formation. By consciou.sly incorporating 
cultural and communication signals into 
our linguistic materials, we can be con- 
fident we arc teaching not only oral 
Engli.sh but communication. 

Finally it was agreed that to help 
language teachers appreciate the ease 
with which drama can be used in teach- 
ing and to help them get started, a 
textbook is needed. The contents of the 
book should be adaptable to different 
ethnic groups and should enable teach- 
ers to u.se drama while still meeting the 
requirement of preparing students to 
pass .semester examinations. A number 
of the participants are presently en- 
gaged in the development of this pro- 
ject. 

Until recently any technique that 
dared to supercede linguistic theory was 
considered unprincipled and .suspect. 
Fortunately teachers today are begin- 
ning to select materials which elicit nat- 
ural oral communication with native 
speaker-like intuition. 

TN 4/79 
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A SURVEY OF NEGATION IN 
BEGINNING EFL BOOKS 

By James Herbolich 
Kalcleyah, Kuwait 

Negation is an integral part of En- 
glish, whether negation of tenses or ne- 
gation through individual semantic 
items (i.e. any, yet, nircly, etc.). To 
learn English, therefore, the beginning 
EFL student must learn negation and 
this must be presented somewhere in 
the EFL textbook the teacher has 
chosen for the students. But, to what 
extent do beginning EFL textbooks in- 
clude items of negation and in what 
order ;u*e they pre.sented? 

Nine beginning EFL textbooks were 
used in the survey: 1. Look, Listen and 
Learn!; 2. Success with English; 3. New 
Horizons in English; 4, Let's Learn 
English; 5. Learning English; 6. English 
in Action; 7. Firsi Things First; 8. See, 
Hear and Speak; 9. English for Today. 
For the most part, the textbooks varied 
greatly in their approaches to and meth- 
ods of EFL teaching. Some stressed tne 
direct method, some the audiovisual 
method; some a contrastive approach, 
some a situational approach. They also 
varied in the group for which they were 
intended. One, Learning English , was 
specifically written for speakers of 
Arabic; another. Look, Listen and 
Learn!, for children aged eight or nine; 
and another. See, Hear and Speak, for 
adult immigrants to Australia. Gener- 
ally, the textbooks were intended to be 
used in a year-long introductory course 
in English. Four of the textbooks were 
published in the United States, four in 
England, and one in Cairo, Egypt. One 
sees, therefore, a wide initial variation 
between the.se beginning EFL text- 
books, but do they show such a varia- 
tion regarding English negation? 

Method of the Survey 

I chose 22 items of English negation 
to be included in the survey. (See be- 
low.) 

To sur\'ey the negation items in the 
textbooks, I used the students textbook, 
the teacher s handbook and the glo.ssary 
in either of the two. Going through 
each chapter I was able to note when 
the negation item was introduced and 
in what context. 

Results of the Survey 

No textbook contained all 22 items 
of negation. First Things First contained 
21 items (rarely/seldom was not in- 
cluded), while See, Hear and Speak 
contained 5 negation items. All the 
other te.\tbooks fell within this range 
with the average being 9 negation items 
per textbook. 

Continued on page 22 
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ON BEING A NEGATIVE ESL 
TEACHER 

By Gary Bevington 
Northeastern Illinois University 

Negation in English is a topic of 
enormous importance to tlic ESL 
teacher and learner. We can support 
this statement first by pointing to its 
frequency of usage both in spoken and 
written forms of the language. Further- 
more, we can observe that negation is 
a probably linguistic universal or nearly 
so, which is to say that every language 
has a system of positive and negative 
statements and a set of rules for relating 
them. While negation may be a uni- 
versal of language, it is clear that the 
system of positive and negative state- 
ments and the set of rules relating them 
are not and the range of variation in 
negation among natural languages is 
(juite broad. The significance of these 
observations for the ESL teacher is that 
negation is a subject that .should be 
dealt with Ci»rly on in ESL instruction 
and that the ESL learner comes to the 
task of le;'.ming Engli.sh with an im- 
plicit system of knowledge and beliefs 
about negition from his native language 
language th-.U must be dealt with di- 
rectly or .vidircctly by the ESL teacher. 

The (Question arises as to what knowl- 
edge and skills the ESL teacher should 
acquire to make him successful in deal- 
ing with English negation. Minimally, 
he must have a basic grasp of the way 
negation works in Engli.sh. It will also 
be useful for him to have some knowl- 
edge of common types of negation sy.s- 
tems in other languages; that is, it may 
i)e useful to be aware of what the stu- 
dent might bring with him from his 
native language, both as a way of guess- 
ing where there may be areas of dif- 
ficulty and as a diagnostic tool after 
problems have arisen. Finally, the 
teacher should have a strategy for pre- 
senting the material to the student. 

In this brief report it is, of course, 
impossible to come to serious grips 
with even one of the three issues just 
mentioned. Any one of them is clearly 
worthy of a monograph, but unfortu- 
nately suitable treatments for the ESL 
teacher are not available. Instead, we 
must content ourselves here with a few 
largely anecdotal illustrations of the 
problems involved and a few references 
to the woefully inadequate literature 
which may be consulted. 

Turning first to the question of Eng- 
lish negation, we can refer the reader 
to the article in this area by Edward 
Klima "Negation in English" (in J. 
Fodor & J. Katz The Structure of Lan- 
guage (Prentice-Kall, 1964) pp. 246- 
323). Unfortunately, it is difficult read- 
ing even for a person with considerable 



background in theoretical linguistics and 
all but inaccessible to anyone else. An 
excellent brief and very readable sum- 
mary of Klima's analysis is presented at 
the beginning of a theoretical article on 
negation by R. JackendofF "An Inter- 
pretative Theory of Negation" in Fouti- 
dations of Langua}/,e 5(1969)218-241. 
A word of warning is necessary, how- 
ever, don't go beyond the first .section 
(pp. 218-222) unless you're really into . 
negation and theoretical linguistics. A 
presentation of negation available to 
those with minimal lingiustic training is 
Quirk et al, A Grammar of Contempo- 
rary English, pp. 374-385. 

Klima's fundamental insight is that 
negation was basically something that 
happens to sentences. I think that this 
observation has a great deal of signifi- 
cance for the ESL teacher. The most 
effective way of dealing with negation 
is to talk about it as .something that 
happens to sentences and not, say, verbs 
as one might assnnie. Consider sentence 
(1): 

(1) John had some money once. 
An ESL student taught that negation is 
.something you do to verbs might rea- 
sonably come up with (2). 

(2) John didn't have .some money 
once. 

For the native speaker of English, at 
least two negative versions of this sen- 
tence arc immediately apparent. 

(3) John never had any money. 

(4) John didn't ever have any 
money. 

Other po.ssibililies exist: 

(5) John didn't have any money 
ever. 

(6) John had no money ever. 
W^at can we reasonably expect from 
an ESL learner? I think that we would 
all agree that for his active use of the 
language, we would hope for suflScient 
mastery of the language to avoid (2) 
and be able to produce one of the ver- 
sions (3) through (6), probably (3) as 
our first choice. Even this will be no 
mean accompli.shment for learner and 
teacher. 

It is useful for the teacher to have 
some idea of what the ESL student 
may bring to ta.sk of mastering Engli.sh 
negation from his native language. In 
other words, some general information 
on the typology of negation in human* 
language is an important topic. But it 
is almost shocking how little is available 
to the reader on this important topic. 
In fact, the only significant study I have 
been able to find goes, back to Otto 
Jcspcrsen's article "Negation in English 
and Other Languages" written in 1917 
and reprinted in Selected Writings of 
Otto Jespersen. 

The most important thing that ESL 
teacher should keep in mind is that as 
systems of negation go in natural lan- 
Continued on next page 



Table 1. The two dimensions of the yes-no question-answering system in 
16th century English, Modem English, and Japanese • 





Agreement to the 
statement of a question 


Disagreement to the 
statement of a question 




Pn*;iHvG* nn n#>CTnHnn in 
X uoiLtyc iiu iicjjcitiuii 111 

the highest clause in an 
answer 


16th centu 
(Are you going?) Yes. 


ry English 
(Aren't you going?) Yes. 


Modem English 
Are you going? 

Yes, I am going. 

Aren't you going? 


Negative: negation in 
the highest clause in an 
answer 


(Aren't you going?) No. 


(Are you going?) Nay. 


Aren't you going? 

No, I am not going. 

Are you going? 




Japar 

Are you going? 
Yes, I am going. 

Aren't you going? 
Yes, I am not going. 


lese 

Aren't you going? 
No, I am going. 

Are you going? 

No, I am not going. 





..* From M. Akiyania. "Negative Questions in Young Children," Child Language Acquisition Forum, Stanford, 1976. 
BEVINGTON Continued from page 20 
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guages English is almost "weird". A 
couple of simple examples will illustrate 
this. First, multiple negation, e.g. "No- 
body didn't never say nothing nowhere 
to nobody." is really the most common 
and reasonable way for a language to 
carry out sentence negation. That it is 
reasonable I think is amply illustrated 
by the fact that the deviant example 
given above is perfectly comprehensible 
to English speakers and we all under- 
stand it in exactly the same way, as 
simple sentence negation not as an ac- 
cretion of negative operators operating 
on one another as one might expect 
given the old school-grammar saw about 
two negatives making a positive. This 
latter interpretation would, absurdly, 
make the above sentence equivalent to 
a positive statement since it contains 
an even number of negative operators 
(six) which would in effect wipe each 
other out. This of course then represents 
a common kind of interference problem 
in negation confronting the ESL teacher. 
To compound the problem is the fact 
that there are dialects of English with 
multiple negation and the ESL learner 
is quite likely to come in contact with 
speakers of these dialects which will 
reinforce his use of such a system in 
English. The hcpjt of the problem here 
is the value that English-speaking 
bourgeois society places on the use of 
multiple negation. Somehow this must 
be explained in a human and non- 
condescending way to ESL students, 
even though they come from a milieu 
where this is the norm for spoken Eng- 
li.sh. 

Another example is what might be 
called after a popular song of the 1940 s 
the "Yes-we-have-no bananas" syn- 
drome. Consider the following sen- 
tences: 



(7) John has five dollars. 

(8) John doesn't have five dollars. 



The statements arj contradictory; one 
or the other is true but not both. Con- 
.sider now the yes/no question forms of 

(7) and (8): 

(9) Does John have five dollars? 
(10) Doesn't John have five dollars? 

Both (9) and (10) have two appro- 
priate answers: affirmative (yes) and 
negative (no). Answenng (9) affirma- 
tively asserts the truth of (7) and the 
falsity of (8); answering it negatively 
asserts the truth of (8) and the falsity 
of (7). Consider the answers to (10). 
It would be "reasonable" to assume that 
things would be reversed, i.e. an affirma- 
tive answer would assert the truth of 

(8) and the falsity of (7), While this 
is "reasonable", for English it is simply 
not accurate; affirmative and negative 
answers to (9) and (10) make exactly 
the same assertions of truth and falsity 
with regard to (7) and (8). That this 
"unreasonable" state of affairs in Eng- 
lish is not the case in other languages 
is mirrored in the obvious non-native 
reply in the old song. When these facts 
about English are pointed out to even 
fairly advanced ESL students, one very 
often gets reactions ranging from sur- 
prise to bewilderment to moral outrage. 

The general point we are trying to 
make about in terf crence in teach ing 
negation in that it does play a signifi- 
cant role. But the ESL teacher can 
anticipate a number of problems based 
on general observations about cross- 
linguistic negative typology without the 
necessity of understanding .the details 
of the mechanics of negation in the in- 
dividual native languages of one's ESL 
students. 

To conclude this discussion we wish 
to make a few observations about peda- 
gogical strategy in teaching negation. 
First, it should be emphasized that the 
solution is not "a lesson" or "a unit" 
or "a chapter" op^ni^ation. The prob- 



lem is simply too complex for that. In- 
stead, a systematic "layering-on" ap- 
proach must be taken. By this we mean 
that the topic of negation must be di- 
vided in managable-sized "packages" 
which are then prioritized and inte- 
grated into other material the student is 
being taught. The core elements of ne- 
gation are to be presented very early to 
the student and added on to at regular 
intervals throughout the student's train- 
ing even to very advanced levels. 
The most basic or "core" elements 
center around the mechanics of verbal 
negation. At a slightly more advanced 
level one would be concerned with 
such things as affectives {some/any^ 
etc.), and basic variations and equiva- 
lencies among negated sentences. At 
an advanced level topics relating to in- 
terclausal negation such as raising (cf. 
7 think he hasnt left.=I clont think he 
has left, BUT 7 know that he hasnt 
left Ml dont know that he has left,) 
and multiple negation (which does exist 
in standard English, e.g. 7 didn't say 
nobody tuon.) It is also important to 
stress the efficacy of pattern drills, par- 
ticulary oral ones, in developing pro- 
ficiency with negation in ESL students. 
While an understanding of the mech- 
anisms of negation may be helpful, par- 
ticularly for adult ESL learners, the 
only thing that really counts in the 
ability to produce correct negatives and 
correctly understand those produced by 
native speakers. In most situations, ESL 
learners do not enjoy tlie luxury of being 
able to intellectualize about this. In- 
stead, they mu.st perform rapidly, and 
this kind of performance is most easily 
achieved by oral pattern drills. 

It should be clear that the foregoing 
remarks have only scratched the surface 
of the problem of negation in ESL. 
Hopefully, others may see the virtue 
of dealing with some of the topics • 
touched on here in the detail which they 
deserve. TN 4/79 
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SURVEY OF NEGATION 

Continued from page 20 
Only two of the textbooks, English in 
Action and Learning English^ had spe- 
cific set sections in each unit to present 
negation. The other textbooks usually 
presented the negation item along with 
the afBrmative. 

Most of the tenses are negated in the 
unit where the tense is introduced. The 
exception ta this is the simple present, 
which is introduced a unit before its 
negation. 

Two of the negation items, ever/ 
never and some/any, showed the most 
variation in introduction according to 
the syntactic structures with which they 
are introduced. Ever/never was some- 
times introduced using the present tense, 
sometimes with the copula "to be", and 
sometimes with the present perfect 
tense. Any/'some was often introduced 
with there is /there are, but was also 
introduced with the simple present, as 
in Learning Engliifhy and once with the 
past tense in English in Action, 

In order to, arrive at a general rank- 
ing of when the 22 negation items are 
introduced in EFL textbooks. I totaled 
how many books* included each item of 
negation. I then added the rankings for 
each item as it occurred in each text- 
book and divided this total by the num- 
ber of textbooks that contained the 
negation item. 

The results of this process gives an 
overall ranking to each of the 22 nega- 
tion items and, in general, the 22 items 
of negation are introduced in the fol- 
lowing order in beginning EFL text- 
books: 

1. no 

2. not 

3. isn't/aren't 

4. negation of present progressive 

5. so me/ any 

8. negation of simple present 

7. never/ever 

8. negation of simple past 

9. negation of immediate future 

10. negative requests (don't) 

11. negation of was/ were 

12. no/none/no one 

13. tag questions 

14. negation of simple future 

15. compounds of some/any/no 

16. negative questions ^ 

17. negation of past continuous 

18. rarely /seldom 

19. either/neither 

f 20. negation of present perfect 

21. yet/still 

22. until 

Admittedly, an EFL teacher can not 
choose a textbook solely on the sequenc- 
ing of negation items, but this survey, 
in conf unction with other comparative 
surveys, will help the EFL teacher 
when faced with the dilemma of de- 
ciding on a beginning EFL textbook. 

TN 4/79 
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Table 2. 


Analysis of negative questions, answers to tliem, and the 


underlying inten- 




tion in speakers of diflPerent languages 


• 




Language of 




Underlying 


Speaker 


Negative question 


Answer 


Intention 




Aren't you going? 


. Ye.s, 


I am going. 


English 


(negative) 


( positive ) 


(positive) 


speaker 


Aren't you going? 


i>U, 


I am not going. 




(negative) 


( negative ) 


(negative) 




Aren*i' you going? 


No, 


I am going. 


Japanese 


( negative ) 


(negative) 


( positive ) 


speaker 


Aren't you going? 


Yes, 


I am not going. 




( negative ) 


( positive ) 


( negative) 






r; 

Yes, 








( positive ) 






Aren't you going? 




I am going. 




(negative) 




(positive) 






(negative) 




English- 




iVo, 




Japanese 




(negative) 




bilingual 


Aren't you going? 


Yes, 


I am not going. 


speaker 


( negative ) 


( positive ) 


( negative ) 


• From M. Akiyama. "Negative Questions in 


Young Children/' 


CIn'ld Language 


Acquisition Forum, Stanford, 1976. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 



Dear Editor: 

Wliy is the Newsletter so slow? 
I received my February copy on Friday, 
Xfarch 9 too late to benefit from info on 
the convention. Aside from the tinn'ng, the 
newsletter is Great! full of goodies each 
time. I like the new paper too — seems 
like Tni getting more. 

Marilyn Hooger 
Tacoma, WA 

With Volume XIII, the TESOL News- 
letter will return to a six issue format; Feb, 
Apr, June, Aug, Oct, and Dec. Increasing 
amounts of advertising, articles of interest, 
and need.s of the SICs to disseminate news 
and information to the entire TESOL mem- 
bership have already increased the iiumber 
of pages in each issue. If you wish to con- 
tribute in any way to the content of the TN, 
please note that the deadline for material 
is the 1st of the month prior to its publica- 
tion date (ie. Jan 1, Mar 1, May 1, July 1, 
Sept 1, and Nov 1). It takes approximately 
one month* to get copy ready for printing 
(type setting, editing, lay-out, proofing, etc.). 
Despite what might seem to be late issues, 
we have been ab'-e to put the TN into the 
mails (from Biodnington, Illinois) on or 
near the first of the month of publication. 
(Note: Copies mailed to me take 2 days 
to my home address and 10-15 to my 
school address — in the same city.) Gen- 
erally, the problem lies with local post 
offices and their priorities. 

Below, I have provided an index to the 
issues of the TN since it began publishing 
in 196"". Issues marked with 2 No.s were 
attempts to provide consistant numbering 
for each volume. Note that Vol. VI, No's 



3-6 should have been Vol. VII, Nos. 1-4. 
In 1976 we began printing 5 Nos. a year, 
to cut mailing costs. Since then we have 
reduced the costs by changing the weight 
of the paper and acquiring a greater amount 
of advertising. We hope that 6 no's of each 
volume wili e.vpand your pleasure in re- 
ceiving the TN, If you have any comments 
or suggestions we would be glad to receive 
them. 

Please note that in Vol. X, No. 1, 1976 
there was an "Index ^ to Articles Printed in 
the First Ten Volumes". 

Index to TESOL Newsletters 
Volume I: No. 1, Apr 1976 
Volume II; No. 1-2, Jan-Mar 1968 

No. 3 May; No. 4 Nov. 
Volume III: No. 1, Feb 1970 
Volume IV; No. 1, Feb 1970 

No. 2-3 Sept-Dec 1970 
Volume V: No. 1 Feb 1971; No. 2 June 1971 

No. 3-4 Sept-Dec 1971 
Volume VI; No. 1 May 1972; No. 2 Nov 

1972 

No. 3 Apr 1973; No. 4 July 1973 

No. 5 Sept 1973; No. 6 Nov 1973 
Volume VIII; No. 1-2 Jan-Mar 1974 

No. 3 May 1974; No. 4 July 1974 

No. 5-6 Sept-Nov 1974 
Volume IX: No. 1 Jan 1975; No. 2 Mar 1975 

No. 3 May 1975; No. 4 July 1975 
• No. 5 Oct 1975; No. 6 Dec 1975 
Volume X; No. 1 Feb 1976; No. 2 Apr 1976 

No. 3 June 1976; No. 4 Sept. 1976 

No. 5 Nov-Dec 1976 
Volume XI: No. 1, Jan-Feb 1977 

No. 2 Apr 1977; Nov 3 June 1977 

No. 4 Sept. 1977; No. 5 Nov 1977 
Volume XII: No. 1 Feb 1978; No. 2 Apr 1978 

No. 3 June 1978; No. 4 Sept. 1978 

No. 5 Nov 1978 
Volume XIII: Feb, Apr, June, Aug, Oct, Dec 

1979 
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JdiURNALS 
NEWSLEtTERS 



Editor's Note: ^^any publications are sent 
to me through professional courtesy as edi- 
tor of the TESOL Newsletter. As mentioned 
in the article "Journals, Newsletters and 
Other Publications for ESL Teacher" (TN 
Nov. 1978), many of these publications are 
free, but are so because of Federal or local 
funding. This often limits their distribution 
geographically, professionally, or numeri- 
cally and therefore the term *free' may ha\'e 
been interpreted too freely. Please be under- 
standing of tlie fact that many organizations 
though tliey would like to be able to ac- 
commodate all requests do have some diffi- 
culty doing so. A few others have written 
to nie (and to you) stating they are avail- 
able through .sii Inscription. With apologies to 
them and to yon I have listed below some 
of these changes. .\Iso included in this col- 
umn will continue to be information on new 
publications, address changes, and sul)- 
.scription infonnation. Thank you. 

Team ^Teachers of English: Arabian 
-\iontlily). The new name of the ELI 
Moixthltjy published by the University 
of Petroleum and Minerals, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. Thi.s is the result of tlic 
English program becoming tlie new En- 
glish Language Center. The name of the 
NL in Arabic is El Fariq. Available by 
writing to Robert Majure, E.xec. Editor, 
P.O. Box 144. 

J ALT Journal. The semiannual journal 
of the Japan Association of Language 
Tcaclu-rs. Its primary purpose is **to ex- 
plore- better ways of approaching the 
problems of language learning and teach- 
ing." Nancy Hiidebrandt Nakanishi, Edi- 
tor, English Dept., Kinjo Cakuin Univ., 
Ooniori, .\foriyania-ku. Nagoya 463, Ja- 
pan. 

C.\I-FL/ESL Newfflrtter. (S) A new news- 
letter (first is.sue Jan/Fcl) 79) for those 
interested in Coniputer-.A.ssisted Instruc- 
tion. For subscription information write 
to the Editor, David O. McKay Institute. 
Brigluun Young University, Provo, Utah 
87602. 

ESPMENA Bulletin. This ESP publication 
from the U. of Khartoum, English Lan- 
guage Servicing Unit is apparently not 
available free in North America. It may 
be received at cost price, information for 
which may I)c obtained by writing to 
Karl Drobnic, EST Clearinghouse, ELI 
Ads, Oregon State U. OR 97331. 

TECFOHS Newsletter. This new publica- 
tion gets its acronym from Teaching En- 
glish Composition for Foreign Students. 
It is available ])y subscription from the 
English Dept., Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 

Mosaic. Ax'ailable at a charge, 

Communication Notes. This publication is 
available by .subscription only. Subscrip- 
tion rates arc half priced for members 



of TESOL. For infonnation write to CN, 
P.O. Box 1074, Silver Spring, MD 20910. 

Notes on Linguistics. A good quarterly 
publication put togetlier by the Ling. 
Dept. of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, Inc. It contains practical as well 
as theoretical infonnation. Also reviews 
and abstracts, reports and announcements 
of world wide interest. Is available at 75 
cents an issue. Write The International 
Linguistics Center, 7500 \V. Camp Wis- 
dom Rd., Dallas TX 75236. 

Creativity. Please note the address change 
for this publication; Av. 9 de Julho, 3166 
CEP 01406, Sao Paulo, SP. Brazil. 

NABE (National Association of Bilingual 
Educators) News. Published 5 times a 
year. Write Carolyn Ebel, Editor, BESL 
Center, 100 Franklin St., New Holland, 
PA 17557. 

NABE (National Association of Bilingual 
Educators) Journal Published 3 times a 
year. Write Dick Light, Editor, SUNY 
Albany. Albany, NY. 

CATESOL Occasional Papers. Number 4, 
.Fall 1978. Available ($3.40) through Bob 
Oilman, Editor, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Ne\'ada 89557. 

Modern Language Teachers' Association of 
Queensland Journal, (.NfLTAQ Journal). 
No. 2 Issue, Sept. I, 1978, entitled "Lan- 
guages Unlock the World". Available by 
su])seription. Write Gary Nfurray, Ed- 
itor,, 31 Thynne Ave., Nonuan Park, Q. 
4170 Australia. 

ALSED New.sletter. (Anthroplogy and Lan- 
guage Science in Educational Develop- 
ment). Change of Address: UNESCO. 
Division of Documents, c/o M. Hugot, 
7 Place de Fontcnoy, F-75700 Paris, 
France. Tlie No. 13 i.s.sue contains a 
good sunmiary of conferences held in 
1978 and lists those to be held in 1979. 

C-L/CLL Newsletter. New Address: P.O. 
Box 383, East Dubuqiie, IL 61025. 

Illinois ESL Vessel. This excellent newslet- 
ter and the Illinois Statewide ESL/Adult 
Education Ser\icc Center publications 
arc available at cost to those outside its 
funding area. Write: BESC, 500 S. 
Dwyer Ave., Arlington Heights, IL 
60005. 

APL/ESL Newsletter. A new publication 
for Adult Perfonnance Level articles in 
ESL. It is available through subscn'ption 
by writing Bob Ryan, Editor, Kishwau- 
kec College, .\falta Rd., Malta, IL 60150. 
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An.swers and References for the 
Cnltnre Contests jDrintcd in tlic 
Convention Daily (Vol. IV, Nos. 
2-4 ) jDrinted during tlic Boston 
Con\'cntion. Tlic contest "seg- 
ments'* and tlic ])il)liograp]iy were 
jDreparcd by Ann Ililfcrty of 
MATSOL. 

Answer.^': Contest #li Egypt, 
France, India; #2: Japan, 
Iran, England; #3: U.S.A., 
China, Colombia. 
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University of New Orleans. Assistant Pro- 
fessor, English as Sf^cond Language, 2 yr. 
appointment, August 1979. Ph.D., teaching 
experience, publications jiecessar>'. Write to 
Raeburn Miller, Chair, Dept. of English, 
UNO, lake front, New Orleans, Louisiana 
70122. (504) 283-0273). 

University of Pennsylvania. The Engli.sh 
Program for Foreign Students, frequently 
has openings for part-time ESL instructors 
with an M.A. in TESL/TEFL and experi- 
ence. Write: Dr. Bariy P. Taylor, Director, 
English Program for Foreign Students, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3808 Walnut Street 
/BF, Philadelphia, PA 19104 (215) 243- 
8681. 

Nagoya International College. Full-time 
instructors, beginning April, 1979. MA in 
TESOL, overseas teaching experience pre- 
ferred. Send Vita to Nayoga International 
College, 1-7 Miyanishi-cho, Chikusa«3cu, 
Nagoya, Japan 464. 

Yarmouk University, (Jordan). Applica- 
tions are invited for appointments to the 
post of Professor, Assoc. Professor, Asst. 
Professor and Lecturer in the Department 
of English Language and Literature. Can- 
didates for the liighcst positions should 
Iiold a Pli.D. in English, American Liter- 
ature or linguistics. Write: Dean, Faculty 
of Science and Arts, Yaniiouk University, 
IRBID Jordan. 

School for International Training. Bilin- 
gual education specialist. Field experience 
at elementary level, language teaching 
methodology required. Good knowledge of 
Spanish desirable- Ph.D. preferred. Apply 
to Director, MAT Program, School for In- 
ternational Training, Brattleboro, VT 05301. 

University of Nebraska at Omaha. ESL 
instructor. Requirements: Masters degree in 
ESL -f one to two years overseas ESL ex- 
perience. Send: Resume and complete dos- 
sier to: Dr. Saniir Ghali, Intensive Lai:J5;^in^e 
Program, University of Nebraska at Omaha. 
Omaha NE 68182. 

Hamamatsu, Japan. ESL Teachers, write: 
The English Center, Co., Ltd., 11 Togi- 
Maclii, Hamamatsu City, Sliizuoka Prefec- 
ture 430, Japan. 

University of New Mexico. Teaching As- 
sistanhship, English Tutorial Program. Write 
Dean Brodkey, Director, UNM, Albuquer- 
que, N.\f 87131. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
invites api/jicants for a faculty po.sition in 
I)ilingual education at the level of Asst. 
Professor or Assoc. Professor. Qualifica- 
tions: doctorate, .substantial relevant pro- 
fessional experience, publication.s, skill in 
interpersonal relations. Send inquiries/cre- 
dentials to Box 2, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N.Y., N.Y. 10027. Deadline: 
March 15. 

Continued from page 28 
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JOB OPENINGS 

Continued from page 27 

University of New Hampshire. Visiting 
Lecturer or Visiting Asst. Professor. One- 
year replacement appointment to teacli 
Introduction to Linguistics, Applied Lin- 
guistics (TESL), either Syntax and seman- 
tic theory or Phonetics and Phonology. 
Karl Diller, Dept. of English, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
03824. 

Hunter College. Has ESL positions avail- 
able 4/2/79. Send resume to Pamela 
McPartland, Director International English 
Language Institute of Hunter College, 4C6 
Le.xington Avenue, Room 1313, New Yn 
N.Y., 10017. 

Singapore. The Regional Language Cen- 
ter is looking for a specialist in Educational 
Technology, preferably someone with an 
ESL background. Write RELC, 30 Orange 
Grove Road, Singapore 10, or contact Jack 
Richards, Lenox Hotel, Rm. 907. 

The American Language Program, Co- 
lumbia University, anticipates an opening 
commencing July 1, 1979, for a full-time 
associate in teaching ESL. M.A. in TESOL, 
applied linguistics or English plus three 
years of college-level ESL experience re- 
quired. Re.sponsibilities include planning 
and teaching courses in an intensive Eng- 
lish program and participating in curricu- 
lum development. Salary: $11,000 for two 
semesters; supplement for summer teach- 
ing. Yearly reappointment possible. Ap- 
plication deadline; May 10, 1979. 



Opening for adjuncts interested in teach- 
ing 4-8 hours per week in a 7-week program 
beginning July 10, 1979, are also antici- 
pated. M.A. as above plus one year of 
college-level ESL experience required. Sal- 
ary: $500-31100. Possibility of continued 
employment. Application deadline: June 1, 
1979. 

Applicants should send a curriculum vitae 
and a detailed description of their ESL 
experience to Louis Levi, ALP, 505 Lew- 
isohn, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
10027. 

Hokkaido University has a vacancy for 
an American professor of TEFL starting in 
April 1979. Inquiries should be addressed 
to ; Professor Jukichi Suzuki, Chairman, 
English Faculty, Dept. of General Educa- 
tion, Hokkaido University, North 17, West 
8, Sapporo 060 Japan. 

Korea University, one of the most pre- 
stigious universities in Korea, wants to in- 
vite an English Language professor starting 
in September of 1979 or Marcli of 1980. 
Terms and conditions are; at least two 
year contract; $8,000-10,000 per year plus 
housing; M.A. or Ph.D. degree holder in 
English or TESL. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to; Chairman, Englisli Faculty, Ko- 
rea University, 1 Anani-Dong, Seongburg- 
Gu, Seoul, Korea. 

Hiroshima Jogakuin. Instructor or Asst. 
Prof, to teacli Oral English, reading, and 
conip. 2 yr. position beginning April 1979. 
This is a a private, church affiliated wo- 
men's college. Write to Dorothy A. Stroup, 
10 Claremont Cresent, Berkeley, OA 94705 
or to Kan Katayanagi, Chrm., Dept. of 



English, Hiroshima Jogakt::r>. 4-13-1 Ushita- 
Higashi, Hiroshima 730 Japaii. 

University of Missouri-Columbia. In- 
structor: Intensive English Program be- 
ginning in June, 1979. Must have an 
M.A. in TESL or related area and experi- 
ence teaching ESL at the college-level, 
send credentials, along with letters of 
recommendation, before April 6 to: Dr. 
Melvin G. Blase, Director, Intensive English 
Program, University of Missouri-Columbia, 
230 Gentry Hall, Columbui, Missouri 65211. 



Editor's Note; There were many ex- 
citing notices of job.s available at the 
Boston Convention both overseas 
and in the United States. Since we 
do not lia\'e addresses for applica- 
ti(Jii.s ijvailable for many of these we 
suggest that you write to Charlotte 
Ball, TESOL Job Placement, 455 
Nevils Bldg., Georgetown U., Wash- 
ington, DC, 20057, for further in- 
foniiation. 



Cairo, Egypt. ."Vni erica n University has 
se\'cral English Language teaching positions 
at their English Language Institute?. Mode.st 
salary plus fringe benefits includi:ig trans- 
portation, housing, etc. Native sp-^akers of 
English, in TEFL, and some teaching 
experience required. Send restune and letter 
of interest to; Director, Knglish Language 
Institute, The American University in Cairo, 
866 United Nations Plaza, New York, New 
York. 10017. 

Continued on page SO 



An ALA publication now completely revised 



the ala 

TOEFL 

course 

second edition 

by 

William S. Annand and Sheldon Wise 
assisted by Stephen Gelman 



Teacher's Package includes 

Teacher^s Handbook 
Classwork Book 
Homework Book 
Sec of cassettes 
Pad of 20 answer sheets 
Practice TOEFL with answer keys 



Preparation for the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 



For More Information, Please Contact 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE ACADEMY 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20064 
(202) 526-0300 



THE CULTURAL EVOLUTION 
IN ESL 

By Jean Romano 
WiUimantic, Conn. 

The growing legal obligation for 
school districts to provide Bilingual edu- 
cation will change the nature of ESL 
teaching. The multi-cultural ESL class 
is one familiar part of second language 
learning but the ESL component of a 
bilingual — ^bicultiu^al program diEers in 
many ways. In many states at this time, 
programs designed for one or more spe- 
cific languages exist. Within these pro- 
grams, English is taught as one course 
in an academic learning situation pre- 
sented in the students' primary lan- 
guage. ESL teachers recognize the dif- 
ferences in the two strands of th^ 
discipline and now' is the time to de- 
velop a philosophy and curriculum to 
accommodate the duality. 

Traditional ESL will follow estab- 
lished patterns in order to teach survival 
English quickly. It is in the component 
ESL that new methods, materials and 
philosophies must be developed. Ma- 
terials are published geared to the in- 
itial leanier. Advanced materials are 
disorganized and designed to remedy 
specific situations. Certain linguistic 
problems are identified and dealt with, 
but as yet, the remedies are like fingers 
in the dyke. 

' One difference in the ESL component 
program is the certainty that the ESL 
teacher will see students over a longer 
period of their school experience, in 
fact, over a period of years. When a 
student is considered ready for main- 
stream cla.s.ses, success will depend as 
much on what the student knows of 
the second culture as it does on the 
students' mastery of the vocabulary and 
grammar of English. At this time, there 
is a lack of direction in this particular 
area of ESL that will increasingly affect 
bilingual-bicultural learners. 

Especially in junior and senior high 
schools, implicit knowledge of cultural 
idionris is a prerequisite to understand- 
ing in both social studies and English 
classes. Many successful second lan- 
guage learners achieve assimilation in 
mainstream classes and entrance to col- 
lege or university on the basis of their 
talents in mathematics and science, the 
disciplines least influenced by cultural 
differences. This is not an accident, and 
it is an indicator of one direction for 
component ESL classes to take in the 
future. 

ESL as a subject within the bilingual- 
bicultural program is an important yet 
still amorphous entity; it is a subject in 
search of, a stnicture. Surface knowl- 
edge of Engh'sh alone does not equip a 
student to learn content material in a 
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classroom of native English speakers, 
and past injustices in public schools 
have given impetus to the concepts of 
Bilingual education. The native lan- 
guage is used in academic areas so that 
the student can grow intellectually 
while learning a second language. How- 
ever, the more new knowledge attained 
in the native language, the more con- 
ceptual transfer must occur in the ESL 
classroom. 

A bilingual program makes academic 
advancement possible during second 
language learning. The ESL prograrr> 
needs to present an explicit, sequenced 
structure for the second culture in order 
to give students the tools to compete 
in English in whatever fields they 
choose. 

Unlike the limitations inherent in a 
"junior year abroad," the ESL student 
in this country is a living part of the 
.second culture, perhaps for a lifetime. 
The greatest part of cultural expertise 
is learned outside the classroom, but 
this is not enough for academic achieve- 
ment: cultiu-es have a history. The com- 
bination of history and literature can be 
utilized to teach both language and 
culture. The relationship to the native 
culture is a pivot point in this procedure. 

Literature chosen for elementary chil- 
dren can reflect the curriculum of the 
peer group. At the high school level, 
the methods used should be adapted 
to adjust to the language learning fac- 
tors that apply to adult education. In a 
recent issue of the TESOL Newsletter, 
David Listen identifies some of the vari- 
ables affecting adult language learners. 
They differ with individual situations 
but two th at are n o tewor th y to this 
argument are the adult's preference j'or 
formal approaches nnd their preference 
for an ordering of material. (Listen 
197S:4) 

One possible approach to providing 
an understanding of U.S. culture is the 
use of ILS. history as a sequenced struc- 
ture in conjunction with literature 
related to different periods in the coun- 
try's growth. The term literature en- 
compasses novels, drama, speeches and 
excerpts from all of these forms of ex- 
pression. Chapters can be read to illus- 
trate a liistorical moment; short quota- 
tions are often more valuable for 
initiating discussion than entire books. 
The ESL teacher becomes a story-teller 
of the past and the skills of ESL are 
in their proper order: listening, speak- 
ing, reading and writing. 

ESL should extend the boundaries of 
this format by including the history of 
the students' country through compari- 
son. The reasons for the development 
of cultural values can be investigated 
and the differences discussed. Charac- 
ters in literature are analyzed for uni- 
versal values and for their unique cul- 
tural qualities. 
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Teachers involved in bilinguai edu- 
cation know their students well and can 
choose materials to suit the level of 
their classrooms; books that are studies 
of people and their moment in history, 
that bring up the universal questions 
of loyalty, love, conformity, poverty 
and prejudice. All of these issues should 
find a place in the ESL classroom. 

References: 

LI.ston, David. (1978) "Adult Language 
Learning Variables that Affect EflBcient 
Instruction." TESOL Newsletter, Vol. 
XII, No. 4, $78. 
Mc Leod, Beverly. (1976) ''The Relevance 
of Anthropology to Language Teaching." 
TESOL Quarterly, Vol. 10. 
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IT WORKS 

Continued from page 17 

you record, wait a minute and record 
a second time. That will save some re- 
winding. 

Option 3. Record the passage on tape. 
Play the tape as a listening activity 
when students arrive in the room. Later, 
divide into partners" and distribute the 
passage in cloze format. Proceed as in 
#1 or #2. 

Option 4. Make two forms of the pas- 
sage. Form A and Form B, but don't 
tell the students that they have different 
ones. When you divide into partners 
the first time, make an aisle down the 
middle of your classroom. Give Form 
A to all the partners on one side, and 
Form B to the other. Whenever you 
change partners that day make sure that 
nobody crosses the aisle. Finally, on the 
last change of partners, tell everyone 
to get a nt'W partner from across the 
aisle. Tlien, when they start working 
with their pages and comparing their 
work they will find that they can re- 
create the original by putting their 
forms together. 

Whether I use Option 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
I always finish by giving each student 
a copy of the original as it was in para- 
graph form. The written, single-spaced 
paragraph form is what they usually 
meet and can't handle. Here it is again, 
only this time they know what to ex- 
pect. Conscientious students often sit 
right down and read from beginning to 
end this "original" copy when they 
receive it at the end. One would think 
that they would know it forwards and 
backwards and that putting it back into 
paragraph form would be a waste of 
paper. But that's the beast that usually 
conquers them. There are certain kinds 
of language learners who take great 
pleasure in meeting that written word 
and knowing what it is talking about. 
I hope you have a classroom full of 
them. 

4/79 
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JOB OPENINGS 

Continued from page 28 

Portland Stale University. Instructor in 
ESL. MA and TESL experience. For aca- 
demic year 79-80, non-tenured position. 
Write; N. Creis, Dir., Center for ESL, Port- 
land State U. P.O. Box 751, Portland, OR 
979207. 

University of Nebraska at Omaha. Posi- 
tions for ESL lastructor, .section supervisor, - 
and Coordinator of Intensive Language 
Program. Require MA in TESL. Write 
Personnel Ser\'ices, U. of N.- Omaha. Omaha, 
KB 68182. 

iTniversily of Illinois-Chicago Circle. Asst. 
Prof. Dept. of Linguistics. Fall 1979. Doc- 
torate required. Expertise and experience 
in TESOL theory and practice. Write 
Andres Schiller, Head, Sept. of Linguistics. 
U. of 111. at Chicago Circle, Bo.^ 4348, 
Chicago, IL 60680. (Deadline April 27). 

Algeria. Teachers for Algerian Training 
Programs (and other overseas programs). 
MA in TESL or equivalent such as Peace 
Corps, French or .Maghreh Arabic capabilit>' 
desirable. Write to Douglas K. Stuart, Mgr.. 
Eng. Program, Gas Developments Corpora- 
tion, 10 West 35th St., Chicago, IL 60616. 

Northeastern Illinois University. ESL In- 
structor for college level non-native speak- 
ers of English. Suipervising graduate assist- 
ants as well a.s* teaching classes. M.A. in 
Linguistics/TESL with some additional 
course work and experience. Send resume 
to: Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, 
Northeastern Illinois University. 5500 Nortli 
St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60625. 
Northeastern Illinois University is an Af- 
firmative Action Employer and invites ap- 



plications from women and minorities as 
well as all other qualified individuals. 

Saudi, Arabia. Northrop Company needs 
TEFL teachers for Saudi Arabia. Require- 
ments are: minimum BA in English, lin- 
guistics, or a foreign language, plus one 
year's classroom experience in TEFL. Can- 
didates with MA must be in the same disci- 
plines or TEFL/TESL. Candidates with 
degreas in other disciplines must have a 
minimum of four years' TEFL experience of 
whic!^ two must be overseas. Hoasing, 
transv5ortation for employee and family. 
Now considering applications for future 
vacrhcies. Qualified persons who have suh- 
n:.tted applications previously will be con- 
sidered and need not re-apply. Candidate.s 
meeting the above requirements please send 
detailed resumes to: Manager, English Lan- 
guage Training, Northrop Co., Box ( B ) , 
APO New York, NY 09616. 

' Urbana, Illinois. The University of Illinois 
is looking for a director of the Office of 
Multi-cultural/Bilingual Education and for 
an assistaut/a.ssociatc professor ( full-time 
tenure track positions). Applicants should 
have a strong background in Spanish and 
interest in international education. Send CV 
and four references to: Alan Peshkin, 
MULBIL College of Education, 358 Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
61801. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Choctaw Agency has six Bureau of 
Indian Affairs seliools within a radius of 50 
miles of Philadelphia, Mississippi, to pro- 
vide education for the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians. One school has grades 
K through 12 and the other five schools 
have grades K through 8. 



In Charenton, Louisiana, the Clioctaw 
Agency has one day school for grades K 
through 9 for the Chitimacha Tribe of 
Louisiana. 

Teaching positions will be filled through 
the Choctaw Agency lociited in Philadel- 
pliia, Mississippi. The Agency will main- 
tain an applicant supply file which will be 
utilized each time a vacancy occurs. A . 
selection will be made from those appli- 
cants on Iiand at IIk; time. 

Appointments will be temporary appoint- 
ments. This type of appointment will en- 
title an individual to join a health benefit 
program and the life insurance program 
wiiich are available to Federal employees. 
Social Security deductions will be made 
instead of Federal Rt^tirement deductions. 
Individuals will be in a pay status during 
the school year. 

The anticipated type of vacancies are: 
elementary; secondarj' English, math, sci- 
ence, reading, social studies, industrial arts; 
uuisie; special education; guidance coun- 
selors; education specialist: plivsical educa- 
tion; prineii^als, etc. 

Should you desire consideration for an 
appointn)ent with the Choctaw Agency 
school system, submit u Standard Form* 
171 (available from all Federal agencies) 
and a copy of your college transcript to: 
Choctaw Agency* 421 Powell Street, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi 39350. 

Telephone inciuiries for employment 
with the Choctaw Agency may be made by 
calling: Dorothy L. Pope, Personnel Office, 
601 656-1521 ext. 35: O. D. Owens, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, 601 656-1521 ext. 32. 
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Relate Language Learning to ''Real 

. . . while developing mastery of 
English Grammar through Real Use 



Lots of people talk about the need to relate language learning 
to **real life" . . . about the fallacies of "traditional" grammar 
courses. But little action is ever taken. That's why IML pub- 
lished CommunicQtion Skillbook 7 in 1978. Now Commun/ca- 
tion Skillbook 2 is available. Puzzles, games, exercises and activi- 
ties take grammar out of the classroom and put it into the com- 
munity. Let your students develop mastery of English grammar 
through real use! 



Life!" 

Communication Skillbook 1 
Jq.\ Beginning in English 



NEWI Communication Skillbook 2 
Growing with English 




YES! My students need Communication Skillbooks! 



Please send ; 

CommunicQtion 
$2.50 ea. 
Please send 



_copy(ies) of 
Skillbook 7 @ 



__copy(ies) of 
Skillbook 2 @ 
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Communication 
$3.95 ea. 

• Please send the IML catalog 

I enclose my check/purchase ordes ^ 
for -which includes 10% f»> JL 
shipping and handling ($1.50 mini- 
mum). 



NAME 

INSTITUTION. 

STREET 

CITY 



POSITION. 



.STATE. 



.ZIP_ 



IML 

SI^^PUBUSHERS 



'^e Language People 

Institute of Modem Languages, Inc. 

2622 PitttnanDrive ■ SiWerSpringMd. 20910 ■ (301)565-2580 
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TEXTESOl-l SCORES NOTABLE "FIRST" 
SCHOLARSHIP TO TESOL SUMMER 
INSTITUTE ANNOUNCED 

TEXTESOL-I announces that it will 
award a complete scholarship to the first 
annual TESOL Summer Institute, to be 
held at UCLA from June 25 through 
August 3, 1979, thus scoring a notable 
"first," not only for TEXTESOL-I but 
for all of International TESOL, accord- 
ing to Dr. Russell N. Campbell, Director 
of the Institute. 

"It is a wonderful thing to do," Dr. 
Campbell says, "and we hope that this 
fine example will be imitated by other 
TESOL affiliates. We intend to see that 
they learn of it." 

Rosita Apodaca, President of TEX- 
TESOL— I, in announcing the scholar- 
ship said, "It is our intention to pay 
tuition, room and board, and travel for 
a member of TEXTESOL-I. About the 
only thing the student will have to buy 
will be textbooks." 

The TESOL Institute in UCLA this 
summer is the "first annual" such Insti- 
tute. Already one is being planned to be 
held in Albuquerque in 1980 and in 
V/ashington, D.C., at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, in 1981. 

TEXTESOL-I hope.s, and intends, 
that its Student Scholarship this year 
will be merely the first in a series. 
Whether that comes to be depends of 
course on the support we, each of us, 
give our organization. 

Reprinted from the TEXTESOL-l 
Newsletter Vol. I, No. 3, March 1979 



REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMIHEE ON PRESENT AND FUTURE ESOL 
ACTIVITIES BY U.S. INSTITUTIONS AND INDIVIDUALS IN 
THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 



On Friday, 2 March 1979, at the be- 
hest of Bernard Spolsky, president of 
TESOL, the following named individuals 
met on an informal basis for two hours 
at the 1979 TESOL Convention in Bos- 
ton to discuss what their respective insti- 
tutions and individuals from those in- 
stitutions had been, or plan on doing 
in the area of English language teach- 
ing and ESOL teacher training in the 
People's Republic of China (hereafter 
PRC): 



Plan to attend the 
TESOL SUMMER MEETING 

July 13 and 14 
on the campus of UCLA during 
the TESOL Summer Institute 
(July 25-August 3) 
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PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION RECEIVES 
TESTIMONY ON ESL 

Executive Secretary James E. Alatis 
continues strong eiForts, both directly 
and indirectly, to put the needs of the 
ESOL profession before the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and 
the International Studies. Those efforts 
inchide: (1) sending background ma- 
terial to the Commission members; (2) 
sending advice and backup material to 
affiliate members who have made pre- 
sentations at regional hearings, i.e. 
CATESOL in San Francisco, TEXTESOL 
affiliates in Houston, NCA TESOL in 
Raleigh, and MATSOL at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in the Boston area; (3) person- 
ally attending meetings and hearings in 
New York, Raleigh, and Boston; and 
(4) continued direct contact with the 
Commissions Executive Director Dr. 
Barbara Bum. 

We reprint here a letter sent in March 
by Alatis to each member of the Pres- 
ident's Commission, summarizing the 
main arguments why ESL should be one 
of their main concerns: 

Continued on page 25 
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Ted Plaister 
University of Hawaii 

James E. Alatis, Georgetown Univer- 
sity and TESOL; Jane Alden, ICA/ECA, 
Washington, D.C.; Edward M. Anthony, 
University of Pittsburgh; , Charles H. 
Blatchford, University of Hawaii; Russell 
N. Campbell, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Ruth H. Crymes, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii; David P. Harris, George- 
town University; Hai-lan Hsu, Wuhan 
University, PRC; Graeme Kennedy, Vic- 
toria University, New Zealand; Ted 
Plaister, University of Hawaii; Betty 
J. Robinett, University of Minnesota; 
Thomas Scovel, University of Pittsburgh; 
Bernard Spolsky, University of New 
Mexico and TESOL; Richard Tucker, 
Center for Applied Linguistics. 

University of Minnesota 

John Skillnian of CIEE contacted 
Betty Robinett and asked the University 
of Minnesota to develop a teacher train- 
ing program. Minnesota would provide 
30-35 university teachers of English 
with 3 hours of English language in- 
stniction x^er day plus 2 hours of cul- 
tural activities for a i2-week period. The 
participants will be in the 35-40 year old 
range. The Chinese will pay regular uni- 
versity fees for tlieir three hours of lan- 
guage instruction with the university 
providing for the other two hours of 
cultural information without charge. 

Georgetown University 

According to David Harris there are 
36 scholars from the PRC currently en- 
rolled in regular ESOL classes at George- 
town University. No special classes have 
been established; rather the Chinese are 
included with the regular students for . 
their English language instruction. This 
system reportedly has worked very well. 

Continued on next page 



CHINA 

Continued from page 1 

There is a possibility that future groups 
will be coming. However, no definite 
commitment has yet been received by 
Georgetown University. The most pro- 
ficient members of the current group 
were described as being in the "TOEFL 
500 range," though the majority are 
middle-intermediate level students with 
a need for considerable help with their 
listening comprehension, reading, and 
writing. 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Russell Campbell reported that the 
- PRCs Ministry of Education has already 
* paired" six Chinese universities with six 
U.S. universities for educational exchange 
purposes. A delegation from UCLA was 
invited to visit the PRC for three weeks 
in January to hold discussions with its 
".si.ster** institution in Canton, Chungshan 
University. Of interest to TESOL, one 
of the outcomes of this visit were two 
proposals. The first was a program de- 
signed to assist Chungsan University in 
redeveloping their modem language de- 
partment (English), a 5-year program. 
Under this plan, 2 to 4 Chinese junior 
faculty members would eome to UCLA 
each year for specialized training. These 
individuals would be "replaced" in China 
by qualified American graduate students 
from UCLA, .students who could teach 
and do research in the PRC that would 
be compatible with their MA or Ph.D. 
.studies. A senior stafi^ mem])cr from 
UCLA (at this writing the most likely 
candidate is Professor Clifford Prator) 
would be invited to serve in the Modem 
Language Department as a eon.sultant 
and vi.siting professor of Engli.sh at 
Chung,slian. The second proposal is a 
design for the establi.shmcnt of ini En- 
gli.s*li Language Institute in Canton to 
give inten,sive language training to Chi- 
nese .scholars cho.scn by the Ministry of 
Education to carry out advanced studies 
in Engli.sh speaking countries prior to 
their departure from China. Tin's Center 
would .service Chinese .scholars primarily 
tho.sc in the fields of .scicnee and tech- 
nology (physics, chemistry, biology, en- 
gineering). The American staff for this 
program would again be primarily grad- 
uate students from UCLA or other grad- 
niitc programs in TESOL, or applied 
linguistics, who had research projects 
compatible with the Centers goals. The 
negotiations for these programs arc un- 
derway and a final decision is expected 
soon. Throughout his description of 
UCLA's involvement with the PRC, 
Campbell strcs.scd UCLA's insistence on 
a strong research base as an integral 
part of any UCLA participation. 

University of ?ittshnr»h 

Thomas Scovcl, currently on a.ssign- * 
^in#.nt in the PRC, provided some general 
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information on conditions in the PRC 
with respect to English language teach- 
ing. He stressed that the Chinese want 
highly experienced and competent peo- 
ple in the field of English language 
teaching. The Chinese arc also inter- 
ested in securing our scholarly publica- 
tions and in joining our profcs.sional or- 
ganizations (presuniablv such groups as 
TESOL, ACTFL, LSA, etc.). He also 
.said that current policy is for intensive 
English language training to he done in 
the PRC (presumably in Canton at the 
proposed UCLA center). In addition to 
training in English, the Chinese are also 
quite interested in more and better 
teaching in the areas of English liter- 
ature and culture. There is need for 
training, not only of teachers and pro- 
fessional people, but also of translators 
and interpreters. Scovel remarked that 
.some confusion exists because of the 
variety of channels of communication 
that exist Ixjtwecn the PRC and indi- 
viduals and institutions in the U.S. At 
the present time there exist university to 
university contacts; individual (U.S.) to 
university and/or special institutes (such 
as the Peking Foreign Language Insli- 
tute and the Peking School of Foreign 
Languages), individuals to individuals, 
etc. Within the PRC there would appear 
to be three primary contacts: 1) The 
Board of Foreign Experts (an autono- 
mous group with a small overworked 
staff), 2) the Ministry of Education, and 
3) individual universities and institutes. 

Edward M. Anthony reported that a 
group from his university who had been 
to the PRC returned enthusiastic about 
the po.ssibilities of academic exchanges. 
Subsequent to the visit, eleven people 
submitted applications to go to China. 
Thus fnr, 5 have been invited and ac- 
cepted, others have been invited and 
have declined the invitation.s, still others 
are pending final decision. (As noted 
above, Thomas Scovel is already in the 
PRC at the Tianjin Foreign Liniguage 
Institute.) According to Anthony, Pitts- 
burgh recruits interested individuals and 
then the individuals make their own 
negotiations. He concurred with the 
recommendation of the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics (.sec below) for some 
kind of clearinghou.se and/or .screening 
process to assist the Chinese in getting 
the best po.ssiblc professional ESOL per- 
sonnel. Anthony him.self has been in- 
vited to China, but final arrangements 
in his case arc still pending. 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

Richard Tucker, the Centcr*s director, 
reported thiit he had convened a small 
committee earlier, in Washington, to 
recommend to Peking, via tiic auspices 
of the International Communication 
Agency, a list of some 12 institutions in 
the U.S., highly qualified to teach ESOL. 
The HE Directory of English Language 
Institutes was used in completing the 



list. Tucker .said that in addition CAL 
was recon unending that a screening pro- 
cedure be estabiisiied .so as to a,ssure, in- 
.sofar as possible, two things: 1) that the 
Chinese invite the best pos,sible people 
in ESOL, and 2) that the Americans 
going to the PRC be provided with ade- 
quate and detailed job descriptions and 
pertinent infoniiation relative to their 
positions in the PRC. To date no re- 
action to this second propo.sal has been 
received by CAL or ICA from officials 
of die PRC 

International Communication Agency, 
U.S. Government 

Jane Alden reported that the Chinese 
had indicated an interest in having 7 or 
S teams of two to three people come to 
the PRC for periods of 8 to 12 weeks to 
conduct teacher training workshops fol- 
lowing the reportedly .successful pattern 
establi.shed by similar teams from the 
liriti.sh Council. This idea will be dis- 
• cn.ssed with the Chinese to clarify what 
is needed. 

Graeme Kenned y, Victoria University , 
New Zealand 

New Zealand has been sending 10 
teachers per year since 1973 on a rota- 
tional basis. Currently there arc 30 
teachers from New Zealand in the PRC. 
In addition, there are 30 students from 
China in New Zealand. The program is 
seen as an ongoing one depending upon 
the desires and needs of the Chinese. 
Kennedy stres.scd that the Chinese arc 
very nnieh interested in literature and 
culture teaching as well as language 
teaching. 

Professor Hai-lan IIsu, Wuhan 
University, PRC 

The ad hoc committee was privileged 
to have the presence of Professor Hsa 
of Wuhan University who most capably, 
efficiently and with good humor pre- 
sented her unofficial views of Engli.sh 
language teaching problems and promi.scs 
in the PRC. This delightful 80-ycar- 
young profcs.sor of Engli.sh provided the 
group with extremely valuable informa- 
tion on .such topics as the type of insti- 
tutions offering English language in- 
struction in China, e.g., universities, 
where both Engli.sh language teaching 
and teacher training cn.sue; institutes, 
such as the Peking Foreign Language 
Institute where different languages arc 
taught, but which are separate from the 
imivcrsity system although the eour.ses 
in language arc comparable; teacher 
training colleges, "normal schools" and 
of course secondary and primary schools. 
Profcs.sor Hsu pointed out that literature 
teaching was stopped in the PRC in 
1958. However, the teaching of literature 
is now being revived and .such things as 
literature of the people, folk .songs, etc.. 
Continued on pa^^c 27 
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OFF. Prepare the abstract as you would wish it to appear in the program. 
Notes: 
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Mini*courses: 6hours(1d8v^ , 

12 hours (2 deys) 
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Workshops: 3 hours (!^ a day) 

6 hours (1 day) 
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3. Use plain white paper. 

In addition to I, a (1, 2, 3) as just specified above, please follow procedures \. b (1, 2), c: and II, a. b. (1, 2, 3, 4, 5), c. d, 
and e. outlined in the procedures for submitting papers and demonstrations. 



MAKING YOUR ABSTRACT CONCRETE: 
HOW TO GET THE MESSAGE 
ACROSS IN 250 WORDS 

Margot C. Kimball 
and Adrian S. Palmer 

For several years now we have been 
evaluating abstracts of papers submitted 
for presentation at the TESOL conven- 
tions, and we have often felt frustrated 
by abstracts which were either .so vague 
or .so unstructured a.s to make it nearly 
impossible for u.s to judge fairly the con- 
tent lurking inside. Moreover, in some 
extreme cases, the author even appeared 
to be deliberately secretive about his in- 
tentions — a .strategy which surely does 
not enhance the abstract'.s chances for 
acceptance. 

Having wrestled with thi.s problem, 
we have gradually developed some cri- 
teria for a well-written abstract, a.s well 
a.s a procedure for putting an abstract 
together. We believe that the criteria 
and the procedure, which are both dis- 
cussed below, will help writers of ab- 
stracts communicate their intention.s 
clearly to readers, though we cannot, of 
course, guarantee that the content will 
be interesting or worthwhile. 

Criteria of a Good Abstract 

The following are the criteria that we, 
as readers, apply when we evaluate an 
abstract They fall into two categories: 
those criteria which indicate that the 
paper will be well presented and those 
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which indicate that it is worth present- 
ing. 

1. The abstract should stale the author'.s 
topic and position clearly. It should say 
what he will talk ahojut and why he feels it 
i.s important. For example, it is not enough 
for the abstract to state that the pre.senta- 
tion will demonstrate a given technique; it 
must also state why the technique is im- 
portant and to what use it may he put. 

2. The abstract should outline the areas 
or sub-topics which the presentation will 
cover. Tt is not enough for the abstract 
merely to describe tlie technique I)eing 
demonstrated; it mu.st also indicate, for ex- 
ample, tliat the presentation will compare 
the technique to similar ones, will detail the 
steps the teacher must follow in using the 
technique, and will discuss ways of adapt- 
ing the technique for students at different 
levels. 

3. It should he apparent from the ab- 
stract that tiie amount of material to he in- 
cluded in the presentation can he covered 
adequately in the allotted time. Trying to 
cover too much in too little time will leave 
the audience both eonfu.sed and, possibly, 
irritated. 

4. The writing in the abstract should he 
literate. A poorly edited, unproofed abstract 
gives the impression that the paper or pre- 
.sentation will he equally ill-prepared. 

While we use the above to judge how 
well thought-out the presentation will 
be, we rely on the following criteria as 
indications of whether or not it will 
make a valuable contribution to the field: 

5. The topic should be of current sig- 
nificance for the specified audience. "Cur- 
rent significance," of course, does not nece.s- 
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sarily imply that only the new and the in- 
novative are worth hearing. A workshop in 
applied linguistics, for example, may not 
necessarily present any new applications, 
yet it may still be of considerable interest 
to the classroom teacher. 

6. The assumptions, premises, or experi- 
mental design upon which the presentation 
is based should be sound. While this is cer- 
tainly a highly .subjective consideration, it 
is also an important one. Thus, the abstract 
.should give enough information — about the 
problem which the presentation will at- 
tempt to solve, about the premise on which 
the reseaiX'h is based, about the procedures 
which have been followed, or abor/c the 
principles which underlie the application — 
that an informed reader can feel assured 
that the presentation is based on solid 
.ground. 

7. When it is relevant, the abstract 
should refer to some recognized authorities 
in the area. While tliere are, of course, 
many kinds of presentations for which it is 
either not necessary or not possible to refer 
to the literature, a brief reference to leading 
authorities does indicate that the author has 
done his homework and is building on a 
foundation which has already been laid. 

A Procedure for Writing Abstracts 

Now, how can all this be organized 
into a 250-word abstract? We have de- 
\'eloped a three-step procedure for writ- 
ing which is outlined briefly below and 
then illustrated with four well-v/ritten 
abstracts taken from past TESOL pro- 
grams. 

STEP I. Give the background to the 
topic. State what the need or problem 
is, why there is such a need, and/or re- 

Continued on page 7 
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Continued from page 5 

fer to others who have addressed this 
need. 

STEP 2. State the thesis: describe the 
topic and the position you will take. 

STEP 3. Give the divf.sions or sub- 
topics you intend to cover and, if rele- 
vant, the steps you will follow in your 
presentations. 

Example 1 

(Report on research which had been 
completed at the time the abstract was 
written. 1976 TESOL Program, 30 minute 
presentation. ) 

TOWARD THE MEASUREMENT OF 
FUNCTIONAL PROFICIENCY: 
CONTEXTUALIZATION OF THE 
'NOISE* TEST 

by Stephen J. Gaies 
Harry L. Gradman 
Bernard Spolsky 

The noise test, as originally designed by 
a team headed l)y Bernard Spolsky, i.s a dic- 
tation of fifty discrete English sentences, 
varying in syntactic complexity, recorded 
on tape with accompanying background 
white noise. In terms of both its theoretical 
rationale (that is, that .speakers of natural 
languages normally communicate under less 
than ideal conditions with reduced redun- 
dancy as the behavioral norm) and its sta- 
tistical reliability, the noise test has gen- 
erally been accepted as a useful instrument 
for evaluating overall Enghsh proficiency. 

A recent study, however, suggests that 
'while the noise test brings into undeniably 
clear focus the nonnative proficiency of a 
subject, it exaggerates to some degree the 
difference between a subject's ability to 
function in a normal, real-life situation of 
reduced redundancy and that of a native 
speaker.** The .study also as.serts that further 
judgements about the usefulness of the 
noi.se te,st can be made only after revision 
(with a .special emphasis on conte.Ktualiza- 
tion of the in.stniment). 

The present .study describes the process 
of revising the noise test. The revision was 
carried out in such a way as to increase the 
face validity of the test in terms of the 
situation in which it is most often used: 
namely, to evahiate the proficiency of EFL/ 
ESL .students planning to pursue university 
degree work. The technical aspects of add- 
ing background noise are outlined. In addi- 
tion, the problem of controlling for syntactic 
comparability among the test items is dis- 
cu.ssed, and preliminary data on the per- 
formance of revised in.struinent are given. 

(Paragraphs I and 2 give the back- 
ground. The first sentence in > paragraph 
3 states the thesis, while the rest of the 
paragraph outlines the sub-topics and 
the steps the presentation will cover.) 

Example 2 

(Report on research which was still in 
progress at the time the abstract was writ- 
ten. 1975 TESOL Prograjfi, 30 minute pres- 
entation. ) 



CHILD AND ADULT FEI^C:5;j>^uAL 
STRATEGIES IN SECOND I-A\rGUAGE 
ACQUISITION 

by Eileen ^jan, 

Bever and Denton ( unpubli^hg^j paper) 
.showed that Spanish spcak»^§ chiioren 
learning Engli.sh as a seconJ *%guage 
througli the .same states tl^e use 
NVN=SVO perceptual .strategy (talcing the 
first noun as the, agent and ^fj^ second 
the object regardless of morpbo^Qgi^al cucs) 
as do native children, althong"- thgy do so 
at a later age because of their J^t^y exposure 
to the language. Ervin-TriPP (^jf'ESOL 
Quarterly, June 1974) showed tl^^ Eng^^^ 
.speaking children learning ^^^Deh reca- 
pitulate the same developi^^^ltql staS^-'s 
of production as do natives, ^5ain at 
older age because of later expo^xii-^ 

Adults learning a second '''^"?^.ige, ho^v- 
ever, appear to rely on strategies jjfFercnt 
from those available to the ^^ilcj. Bev^^*** 
Nam and Shallo (unpublished P^Pcj) show^^^ 
that Spanish .speaking adults ^^^rning I^*"' 
glish as a second language j^q^ go 
through the stages used by '^^"^^^Iren v^'^^ 
respect to the NVN=SVO strategy pj^tber, 
they get better in the coinpreli^Hsi^jy^ gf ^ 
sentence types tested as tliei'r tiij^^^gry 
English increases. 

All of the studies mentioned ^galt 
with Indo-European speakers ^^^ming 
Indo-European language. If Jire to be- 
gin to repHcate the universal "Validity 
such results, it is necessary to ''^tJlicate the 
experiments with speakers of I^^^^Uiges from 
other families. I propose to tegin this 
needed research by comparing ^^Jjej^j-erg of 
Korean and speakers of Spanish \q^xx\\^^ 
English as a second language. 

My proposal is to use the sa^^ compr"^" 
hension tests u.sed by Bever pgnton* 
and Bever, Nam, and Shallo J^dult and 
child native speakers of Spanist^ Kore^^ 
who are learning English as a ^^corid la"" 
guage, either through instruction through 
exposure. Similar tests in the ^titive la"" 
guage will also be given. The tes^^, gn- 
glish will be scored according correct- 
ness, as will the tests given to ehildr^n 
in their native language. The t^*s gjyen *° 
adults in their native Iang«J*S^ will be 
scored according to reaction tir^^> as few if 
any errors are expected. Each '^f ^^^ur 
groups will be divided into qwartil^^ ^ ^^^jll 
both groups of adults and both -grQups of 
children; this will be done accordij^g p^i- 
tive English speaker raters' i^^^Sn^ent 
their mastery of English baseJ ^ tap^^ 
oral interview. 

The data will be analyze^ ^ii severfil 
ways. It will be determined ^^*^^ther the 
• children, irrespective of native ^•'^^Suage, 
through the same stages as Bever j^^j^. 
ton's subjects with respect to tl^^j NVN" 
SVO strategy. If not, it will he ^^^^^.^^^^^(1 
whether native language is a *^Qtor. Tl^^ 
adults* data will be analyzed -"^^je if the 
results of Bever, Nam, and Shall^ ^^^\{^ 
cated and again to see if native -^^iig^agc is 
a factor. 

In addition for tlio adults (^^"^ i)ossihle 
for the children) it will be ^^^termined 
whether there are individual t^erceptu^*^ 
strategies. This will be done h/ ^OinparinS 
subjects' responses on the nativ^ leif,gj,a]ge 
tests with their responses on Engli^'^ 
test. 
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Continued from pafie 7 
for tile non-native speaker of English and 
has the following features: (1) It equates 
to the most widely-used composition grad- 
ing scale, that of the Michigan Test Com- 
position; (ii) it not only establishes criteria, 
but quantifies the grading; and (3) it is 
easy to iearn, and grading with it takes no 
more time than grading on a more wholistic 
basis. 

The workshop will cover the following: 
(1) a discussion of problems of grading 
Compositions; (2) a presentation of grading 
scales and the criteria for each area; (3) an 
analysis of graded, student compo.sitions; 
and (4) practice in grading sample com- 
positions. 

(Paragraph 1 gives the background. 
The first- sentence of paragraph 2 states 
the thesis. The rest of paragraph 2 and 
all of paragraph 2 outline the sub- topics 
and the steps the presentation will 
cover.) 

The Three Cardinal Sins 

While the above abstracts illustrate 
what the writer of a good abstract should 
do, perhaps a word of warning about 
what not to do is in order here. 

In the course of reading abstracts, we 
have identified the Three Cardinal Sins 
of writing abstracts. To highlight these 
sins — ^and otherwise exhort the Prudent 
to avoid them — we have trumped up 
some representatives of their breed, 
which we herewith offer, albeit diffi- 
dently, as Bad Examples. 

The first says rather too much — and 
promises to exhaust the audience by 
doing 'o in a mere 20 minutes. The sec- 
ond, on the other hand, is a study in 
secrecy I it reveals nothing three different 
ways — and tritely, at that. The last one, 
however, is our favorite. We are offering 
a prize to the reader who can make sense 
of all that jargon. Moreover, while a re- 
•strained and careful reference to the 
literature sheds a glow of credibility to 
any abstract, citing 10 sources clearly 
constitiitcs a snow job. 

^(ul example 1 

(The "All Your Egg.s in One. Ba.sket Ap- 
proach." 20 minute paper.) 

THE BI-DIALECTAL PARADOX: IS 
BI-DIALECTALISM REALLY POSSIBLE? 

With the current empliasis in the United 
State.s on programs which contribute to 
students* po.sitivc self image, the question 
f>f bi-dialcctalism has as.sumed considerable 
importance. In this presentation, theoretical 
i-s-sues concerning the value of bi- dialectal- 
ism to the individual, the degree and amount 
of code switching involved, and the ques- 
tion of proficiency in not one but two 
dialects are e.xplored. The problems of im- 
plementingi developing materials for, and 
•staffing such a program will be discussed. 
The Considerations of the feasibility of such 
^ program will include a survey of the 
phonological and socio-linguistic issues in- 
volved} and a brief run-down on bidialectal 



programs currently operating in the U.S.A., 
Canada, and India. Time pennitting, a case 
history of the five year program instituted 
at Panguitch, Utah in 1973 will be pre- 
sented. 

Bad example 2 

(The "Don't Go Near the Water" ap- 
proach. ) 

HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES: AN 
ATTEMPT AT LETTING THE LEFT 
HAND KNOW WHAT THE RIGHT 
HAND IS DOING 

Most ESL progprams operate for and by 
themselves. As a result they are isolated 
from the innovative approachc:, and tech- 
niques of other programs — approaches and 
techniques which could be of great use to 
them. 

The authors will attempt in their presen- 
tation to "let the left hand know what the 
right hand is doing" by surveying the in- 
novative approaches and techniques used 
in Thailand. It is the thesis of this paper 
that "what's .sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander," and that an exploration of 
cross-insemination of ideas in Thailand will 
prove u.seful in any country where ESL 
programs operate in isolation. 

Bad example 3 

(The "This'U Kill em in Carson City" 
approach. ) 

A THEORY OF INTERPERSONAL 
SYLLABI: 60/20/20. THE 
GOLDEN MEAN 

This paper proposes a way of organizing 
materials for language didactics which the 
authors call the "interpersonal .syllabus." 
Base-J upon Lewin's Field Theory, an off- 
shoot of the Berlin Gestalt Group, the goal 
of such a .syllabus is to create the optimum 
environment for three types of native-non- 
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native feedback in dyadic interaction? 
Turescheva and Comaneci (1976) have 
identified three types of corrections: "nega- 
tive plus** protocols, "positive minus*' proto- 
cols, and "negative minus" protocols. 

A survey of the literature reveals that a 
60/20/20 ratio is optinmm. This is in line 
with the findings of Anusvara (400 B.C.), 
Grimm and Grimm (1893), GrmzNvski and 
Hsiu (1964), Jarvik (1912, 1932, 1962, 
1978), Neilson, Schilling, and Jennings 
( 1 883 ) , Ntsa n tsa ( pe rson al coi n mun (ca- 
tion), Richelieu (1758), Sakamoto ( 1977, 
1978), and Smith (in press). 

Ne.xt, the authors describe .several popular 
approaches to sequencing to see whether or 
not they incoiponite this optimum balance 
of correctional heuristics. They conclude 
that most existing syllabi emphasize "posi- 
tive minus" correction — with the result 
that the classroom ambiance is either dis- 
favorable, affectively .speaking, or uncon- 
strained (in the usual *1aissez-faire'Vsense). 

As a way around this problem, the au- 
thors propose the Interpersonal Syllabus 
( technical term ) in which the syllabus de- 
veloper begins, not by selecting structures, 
hut by providing a climate for self-selecting 
affectivo-correctional routines. It is believed 
that these routines limit the verbal content 
of the interpersonal transactions in such a 
way that the cognitive load does not exceed 
the limitations of short term memory. 

A Proposed Rating Chart for Abstracts 

In order to quantify the evaluation 
of abstracts, we have constructed a 
rating chart which provides a weighted 
scale for each of the criteria mentioned 
above. 

A. Indications that the paper will he well 
presented 

High Afedium Low 

1. Author's topic and — — 

position arc clear (6) (3) (0) 

2. Abstract gives a 
list of areas or sub- 
topics the presen- 
tation will cover 



(6) (3) (0) 



•3. The amount of ma- 
terial outlined can be 
covered adequately 

in the time 

allotted (6) (3) (0) 

4. The writing is - 

literate (6) (3) (0) 

B. Indications that the paper is worth pre- 
senting 

5. The topic is of 
current significance 
for the .specified 
audience 



(6) 
Yes 



6. Tiie iLS.sumptions, 
premises, or experi- 
mental design upon 
which the presenta- 
tion is ba.sed is 
.sound 

7. IF APPLICABLE: 
The abstract refers 
to some recognized 
authorities in the area 



(3) (0) 
No 



(0) (-12) 



(0) (-6) 
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EST IN INTENSIVE ENGLISH 
PROGRAMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Patricia Byrd 
University of Florida, Gainesville 

Current demands for classes in the 
English of -Science and Technology 
(EST) create special problems for in- 
tensive English programs because of the 
nature of such programs and also be- 
cause of the continuing uncertainty as 
to what EST actually means. Some of 
these problems derive from the mixed 
backgrounds and needs of the students 
in such programs. For example, the ad- 
vanced level of the graduate track at 
the University of Florida's English Lan- 
guage Institute in the Winter Quarter, 
1978, included 18 students who planned 
to matriculate into M.A. programs and 
1 studenj who planned to work on his 
Ph.D. Altliough their English profi- 
ciency levels were practically identical, 
their fields of .specialization were widely 
divergent, including educational psy- 
chology, educational media, chemistry, 
business, accounting, physics, and ag- 
riculture. It would be unrealistic to ex- 
pect an English teacher to have com- 
mand of the specialized terminology, 
concepts, formats, and usage of so many 
professions. It. would also be financially 
prohibitive to hire specialists in the 
English of physics, the English of edu- 
cational psychology, the English of 
chemistry, etc. — even if .such .specialists 
existed. 

The problem of deciding what to put 
into an EST course can be solved only 
through careful reconsideration of the 
role of the English teacher and of the 
u.ses to which foreign students put Eng- 
lish. Accusing English teachers of being 
afraid of — or hostile to — science is not 
an adequate response to doubts about 
just what .should be required of the Eng- 
lish teacher. On the other hand, it 
would smack of the widest sort of in- 
tellectual arrogance and ignorance to 
think that a specialist in ESL could 
brush , up his physics and start leading 
his students through physics texts and 
journals. In addition to examining the 
demands to be made on teachers in EST 
courses, curriculum planners who are 
making EST additions should keep in 
mind four considerations about the 
kinds of English needed by foreign stu- 
dents in American colleges and uni- 
versities: 

(1) Thp native speaker of Engli.sh 
who enters a training program — voca- 
tional or academic — does not know the 
technical terminology yet either. One 
purpose of the scientific or technical 



training program itself is to teach such 
terminology. 

(2) The non-native speaker of Eng- 
lish who comes to the U.S. to take his 
professional training has to live in an 
English-speaking environment. He mu^t 
have a more general kind of preparation 
in English to be able to survive outside 
the classroom. 

(3) Moreover, the general English 
ser\'es as a general context for his spe- 
cialized English. Typically, foreign stu- 
dents are in' classes that are primarily 
for Americans. Thus, the teacher will be 
explaining new, unknown information in 
terms that he hopes his American stu- 
dents will understand. When analogy is 
used — as it frequently will be — the for- 
eign student will have problems because 
he will not undprstand the very part of 
the explanation that the teacher expects 
to be helpful. In an article on atomic 
clocks, the functioning of certain elec- 
trons is explained in terms of the func- 
tioning of a top: "Put simply, certain 
chemical elements carry near the outer 
edge of each atom a single electron that 
.spins on its axis, like a tiny, incredibly 
fa.st top." It would be stretching things 
to call "top" technical vocabulary, but 
it is likely that a foreign student would 
have as many problems with "top" as 
with "electron" — and perhaps more. 

(4) Teachers of foreign students in a 
variety of academic programs repeat- 
edly comment that the students have 
problems not with the technical lan- 
guage or special formats of each pro- 
fession but rather with the English that 
holds it all together. For a hypothetical 
example, take the a-jriculture student 
who understands aF. of the technical 
names of the chenriicals he is studying 
but is not sure aboMt t'le diflFerence be- 
tween "put on" and "take oflF." 

In the EST Newsletter for December, 
1977, Karl Drobnic quoted H. G. Wid- 
dow.son's comment that teachers some- 
times achieve their goals by indirection 
rather than by direct attack on the 
problem: 

The best way may not be what ap- 
pears to be the most direct route, 
although one is generally inclined to 
think that it is. . . . It may be that 
the students could be more eflFectively 
prepared by a course which devel- 
oped more general communicative 
strategies over a wider range of lan- 
guage use, which concentrated not 
so much on direct teacl>ing as on 
favorable set towards language learn- 
ing. I am not saying, please note, that 
the direct route is necessarily the 
wrong one but only that it is not 
necessarily the right one. 
The assumption that teaching EST 
means teaching only technical content 
is a good example of such erroneous 




going- straight-to-the-point. There are 
many things that the English teacher 
can do as an English teacher to pre- 
pare students for academic training in 
science and technology. Teaching them 
English or American literature is prob- 
ably not one of them. Although it may 
be difficult for English or American 
literature majors to accept, literature is 
of limited use in preparing non-natives 
for academic programs in American uni- 
versities, especially for graduate work 
in a scientific or technical area. Even 
undergraduates will not be required to 
take many literature courses, if any — 
and learning to read poetry will not be 
of much help in reading the textbooks 
used in undergraduate courses in art 
OS history or political science. On the 
other hand, using non-literary materials 
as the basis for reading or writing elim- 
inates much of the puzzling cultural 
content that, causes problems in under- 
standing the literature of a diflFerent 
language. 

The discussion of EST involves a 
great deal of muddled thinking because 
of an obsession with the dichotomy 
between the English of literature and 
the English of technical writing. In 
reality, the choice is not between litera- 
ture on the one hand and technical 
content on the other, for there is a third 
possibility: Tlie ESL teacher can help 
his students with the language that 
sticks everything together — with "put 
on" and "take off." Removal of technical 
vocabulary reveals that what is left 
could be, for the most part, used in any 
non-literary paper. Tbi,'; is iioc to say 
that EST is just a vocabulary problem 
but rather that if the strange vocabulary 
is removed much of what is left will be 
very familiar to an Engli.sh teacher. 

Tlie difference between the grammar 
of general Engli.sh and that of EST has • 
been exaggerated by faulty descriptions 
of general English. Pedagogical gram- 
mars have overgeneralized and over- 
simplified the grammar of general Eng- 
lish by saying that rules are invariable 
when they are variable and by giving 
only one use when there are several 
uses of a form. 

For example, all too often students 
are being taught that toill is the only 
future tense markf^r in English and toill 
means only future time. It is' more ac- 
curate to tcacli that although English 
has many ways of referring to future 
time, it does not have any one form that 
refers purely to the future. In addition 
to all modals and semi-modals like 
ought to, ways of referring to the future 
include simple present tense {The play 
opens tomorrow night. The Party is on 
Saturday.) and he going to (I am going 
to eat lunch at 12:30.) Even past tense 

Continued on page 18 
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OPENING THE LANGUAGE 
HUB 

By Courtenay S. Chadwell 
Colonia, Yap, W. Caroline Is. 

The traditional language laboratory, 
with a central monitoring station and 
rows of booths containing earphones, is 
one of the most tedious aspects of for- 
eign language learning. Even the most 
avid language student is filled with 
boredom in the clutches of the lab. Too 
• many students spend too many hours 
slumped in the booths, thinking of 
something other than the material they 
are supposed to be practicing, doing 
assignments for other classes, or sleep- 
ing, but managing to produce rote ut- 
terances- in the event the monitor is 
listening. The mechanical atmosphere 
soon loses its intrigue. The lack of per- 
sonal contact has a deadening effect on 
the motivation of most students. 

The traditional system may serve a 
function in an area where the target 
language is not spoken. It is then a 
means of oral practice which the learner 
would not otherwise have, and, pro- 
vided the student has the will to use it 
earnestly, it is helpful. In an area where 
the target language is spoken, however, 
I believe it serves little or no function. 
In this situation, the student can be 
encouraged or required to practice 
.speaking with native speakers outside of 
class. This type of activity is closer to 
communication, which is, after all, our 
objective. Oral drill work should be 
done in class. 

The time and expense spent on the 
traditional laboratory could be applied 
to an alternative system that would 
stimulate, rather than deaden, the stu- 
dents' interest in the language. Tlie 
laboratory I have designed is based on 
the open classroom model. Tliis system 
can be used by any age level, from pre- 
.school to college and adult, and by any 
language level or combined levels. It 
can also accommodate a heterolingual 
group. And it is po.ssiblc to implement 
at less expense than the traditional lab. 

As with any open classroom, there 
are various stations which the students 
visit. The younger the students, the 
more visually interesting the stations 
should be. In the design below there 
are si.x stations; .some of these could be 
combined and/or others added. 

We first come to the Listening Com- 
prehension ir Pronunciation Station. 
Tapes are essential for this station. Lis- 
tening comprehension tapes include 
minimal pairs and minimal sentences. 
For more advanced students there are 
taped anecdotes, paragraphs, and lec- 
tures, the comprehension of which must 
be demonstrated in either written or 



spoken form. Pronunciation tapes pro- 
duce utterances for the students to 
mimic. The type of tape which allows 
f- for student response (which can be 
taped over without erasing the model) 
allows the students' work to be checked 
later. A Language Master is very help- 
ful for pronunciation and listening com- 
prehension practice. Written words, sen- 
tences and paragraphs can also be used 
for pronunciation work; blank tapes 
should be provided for this type of prac- 
tice, so the students, as well as the 
teacher, can listen and check their pro- 
nunciation. 

The Conversation Station is arranged 
to accommodate practice by a single 
student, or by a pair or small group. 
Alone, a student can talk about one of 
the set of pictures, or choose one of the 
suggested impromptu speech topics. Or 
s/he can work with a tape which con- 
tains one voice of a telephone conversa- 
tion or an interview. A pair or group 
of students can choose a card presenting 
a .situation to be role-played. Or they 
can fiiijsh the beginning of a conversa- 
tion, as presented on tape or on a card. 
They can debate an issue, or interview 
each other. All practice at this station 
should be taped for later listening. 

The Grammar Station is much like 
traditional language lab work. There 
are taped exercises, repetition, substitu- 
tion and tran.sformation drills, to prac- 
tice that which has been presented pre- 
viously in cl.„^6. In addition, there arc 
written exercises to review class work. 

The Reading Station contains two 
sections. One section is concerned with 
reading skills. Given short readings, the 
students complete .written exercises 
which test comprehension, grasp of the 
central idea, and speed. For beginning 
students, pictures are used to test com- 
prehension. The other section is a li- 
brary. All students are encouraged to 
do some free reading earh week. A 
period of time is designated for reading. 
Books at appropriate levels, magazines, 
new.spapers, and comics have been col- 
lected for the library. 

At the Composition Station there are 
different types of exercises for different 
levels of proficiency. For young stu- 
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dents, or those for whom the target 
writing system is new, there are hand- 
writing exercises. For intermediate stu- 
dents there are controlled composition 
exercises (such as changing a para- 
graph from third person to first, or from 
present to past tense). For more ad- 
vanced students there are story starters, 
pictures to be described, letters to be 
an.swered, and ideas for business letters 
to be written. There are also paragraph- 
writing exercises, and ideas for themes 
and essays. 

Our final stop is the Vocabulary Sta- 
tion. Here there are word building ex- 
ercises, practicing affi.xes and root mean- 
ings. There are exercises and games to 
practice antonyms and synonyms. Defi- 
nition exercises differ according to level; 
lower-level students can identify pic- 
tures, or choose the correct description 
of what is happening in a picture; 
higher-level students can determine a 
definition from a words context. There 
are also games at this station — word 
games, such as crossword puzzles and 
jumbled words, and board games, such 
as Scrabble, Probe, etc. And there are 
dictionaries and thesauri. 

These six .stations cover what I con- 
sider to be ba.sic needs of a foreign or 
second language program. A teacher 
might feel more comfortable combining 
reading and vocabular>', and want a 
separate Games Station. Other stations 
could be added. For example, a Cross- 
Cultural Station or a Study Skills Sta- 
tion might he desired. Or a Newspaper - 
Station would he helpful at a school 
publishing a student newspaper. Tliere 
are also many more possibilities for ma- 
terials, which can be made or purchased. 

Once the stations are defined and the 
materials for each obtained, an opera- 
tional System must be established. I 
have found the following system to 
work well. 

On the first day, each student is 
given a folder for completed exercises. 
A record sheet, also kept in the folder, 
allows space for the date, station, ex- 
ercise (s) completed, and points given 
for each exercise. Two points are given 
for each exercise done well, one point 
for each done satisfactorily, and none for 
those done poorly. 

In most class- 
rooms, the teacher 
needs to set up 
some guidelines. I 
require that each 
station be visited 
each week. Once 
an exercise is com- 
pleted at each sta- 
tion, the students 
may choose any ac- 
tivity they like. The 
required stations 
may be visited in 
Contin tied on page 1 8 
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LANGUAGE HUB 

Continued from pa^c 17 

any order the students wisli. (Limited 
equipment would perhaps necessitate n 
sehedule for eertnin stations.) Some 
teaehers may wish to eontrol which ex- 
ereises are done hy students at eacli 
station. I have found that the suggestion 
that a eertain exercise is too easy or 
too diffieult (usually the former) is .suf- 
fieient guidance. In determining the 
minimum amount of weekly work, it is 
es.sential that .slower students he given 
enough time to complete the hasie re- 
quirements. 

At the end of the term, the students 
are evaluated according to the number 
of points they have accumulated 
throughout the term. A curve will .stimu- 
late competition, but it tends to penalize 
the slow, thorough students. An al- 
ternate .system is a B grade given for 
completion of the required exercises 
(well done); extra work is required for 
an A. 

This model is more .sensible than the 
traditional language lab in several ways. 
Like the latter, it is individualized. Stu- 
dents may work at their own levels; 
they may review materinl they did not 
fully grasp in cla.ss or work on material 
more difficult than that done in a class. 
The teacher is free to roam from stu- 
dent to student, making .suggestions 
and offering help. 



Unlike the traditional lab, the open- 
ela.s.srooni model strengthens indepen- 
dent work. This lab is .student-centered 
rather than teacher-eentered. Freedom 
to choo.se exercises and/or the order in 
which they arc done encourages stu- 
dents to see learning and studying as 
their own responsibility. This is par- 
ticularly important for .students intend- 
ing to enter American colleges or uni- 
versities, where independent study is 
becoming more and more common. 

Unlike the traditional lab, which al- 
lows the students to practice only .speak- 
ing and listening, this lab allows them 
to work on all language skills. This as- 
pect is pertinent, to any language-learn- 
ing situation, but especially to language 
programs in countries where the target 
language is .spoken. Students have more 
opportunity to practice .speaking out- 
.side of cla.ss. The lab time can be used 
for any area in which they need more 
work, as well as general support for all 
language .skills. 

And most unlike the traditional lab, 
this .system is stimulating and inter- 
esting. It offers a variety of activities to 
develop a variety of skills. It offers 
flexibility in cla.ss procedures. It allows 
movement. And it allows personal, hu- 
man contact between teacher and stu- 
dent on a one-to-one basis. With todays- 
crowded cla.ssroonis, a more humanized 
environment, rather than a more mech- 
anized one, is certainly in order. 

TN em 
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EST IN INTENSIVE ENGUSli 

Com in ucd fro m ]m^,c 1 5 

forms of the verb can refer to future 
time in conditional .sentenees (// he 
brought the money tomorrow, I would 
he very surprised.) . 

The meaning of will has been de- 
scribed by Xiadt'line Ehrman, The 
Mcanin}^ of the Mod(ds in Present -Day 
Amcriean English. The Hague. (1966, 
as '*the occurrence of the predication is 
guaranteed, either in a concicte (future 
time function) or a general (neutral 
time function) context. ..." 

1. He will go to the beach this week- 
end. 

2. Oil will float on water. 

In (1) the .speaker is guarai. Seeing a 
future time occurrence of a particular 
event while (2) is a genernlized state- 
ment which does not refer to a .specific 
future time. The following examples of 
the u.se of generalized, non-future time 
will are taken from various professional 
journals and reference books selected to 
represent both .science and technology. 

1. Certain highly purified and finely 
divided metals will also react with hy- 
drogen at room teniperatiire., . 

2. It is generally wise to as.sume that 
finely divided samples of any of the 
alkali hydrides will react vigorou.sly 
with oxidizing agents and there is .some 
hazard of detonation with powerful 
oxidants. 

3. The adults may be kept in a large 
aquarium or tank on a diet of Tubifex, 
earthworms, or beef liver, and will 
breed again the following year. 

Students who are preparing to enter 
.scientific or technical fields mu.st know 
that will has the potential to be u.sed 
in future time statements or in non- 
future time generalized statements 
about characteristics or inherent quali- 
ties. Although general truth statements 
are primarily made with simple present 
teV'5c forms of the verb (Oil floats on 
water), uses of will for that meaning 
are common enough to cause problems 
for any student who attempts to inter- 
pret them in terms of future time. 

However, all of the.se generalizations 
about will and present tense arc true of 
English not just of technical or scientific 
usage. Therefore it .should not be neees- 
.sary to teach them — or many other as- 
pects of English — in the context of rria- 
terials from physics or medicine or 
die.sel engines. Thus it would appear 
that ESL programs do not need to be 
quite literal in adding EST preparation 
to their curriculums, for an informed un- 
derstanding of English will prepare stu- 
dents to deal with much that they find 
in their technical and scientific courses. 

TN 6/79 
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EFL FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 

At the Business Meeting on Thursday, 
March 1st, we decided to revise the State- 
ment of Purpose which was published in 
tlie TESOL 79 program and we elected 
new officers. Mike Jerald of the School for 
International Training is the new Associate 
Chairperson, Harvey Taylor of the Eco- 
nomics Institute, the University of Colo- 
rado, is the SIGs representative to llie 
Advisory Council, and Hope McKenzie of 
West Texas State University is the group s 
representative on the Nominating Com- 
mittee. On the last clay of the convention a 
group of SIC members met to discuss tlie 
interests oiF the group and to plan ne.xt 
year's program. 

In order to present a program which \vill 
interest the membership Mike Jerald and 
Cathc Tansey request that members send 
them suggestions for topics which could 
cover such areas as methodology, matenwis 
development, the cultural orientation of 
students or the administration of ESL pro- 
grams. In addition to suggesting a topic, 
interested members should indicate whether 
or not they would like to participate in the 
program and .specify the form (panel dis- 
cussion, lecture, etc. ) which the - program 
.should take. 

Please send your responses to: Catherine 
Tan.s*ey, American Language Academy, Bab- 
son Park, Ma. 021.57. 



APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
SIG REPORT 

At both the rap session and the plan- 
ning meeting of the Applied Linguisties 
Speeial Interest Group at Boston there 
was nearly unanimous support for the 
6-minutc paper format initiated at the 
1979 Convention. Due to this favorable 
response, the 6-mhiute format will again 
be followed in the ALSIG Program at 
the 1980 Convention. For that program, 
pre.sentations will again be both the- 
oretie-il/research and praetieal. Class- 
room teaehers are invited to submit 
proposals* for 6-minute papers that raise 
practical coneenis or problems eneoun- 
tered in the ela.s.sroom. Applied linguists 
working in areas such as bilingual edu- 
eation, soeiolinguisties, psyeholinguisties, 
reading or evaluation will be invited to 
give brief overviews of these areas and 
to addre.ss themselves to' the speeifi"} 
clas.sroom problems raised in the papers. 
A more speeifie deseription of the pro- 
gram will be given in upcoming issues 
of the Newsletter. 



SESD/SIG ADOPTS NEW STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE AT BOSTON 
CONVENTION 

From Walter I. Dean, Jr., 
SESD/SIG Chairperson 

The Standard English as a Second 
Dialeet Speeial Intercfit Group was 
formed to .serve the interests of those 
speakers of English whose dialeets differ 
from standard English and span the full 
range of cthnie and soeio-eeonomie 
origins. Ineluded are sueli dialeets as 
those of Afro-Ameriea, Appalaehia, His- 
panie eommunities, and others. 

SESD is eoneerned with practical and 
theoretical considerations related to the 
educational problems, at all levels, en- 
countered by students who do not speak 
standard Engli.sli. In addition, SESD is 
eoneerned with soeiolinguistie i.ssues, 
theoretical and practical, which emanate 
from a difference in dialects. 

Our challenge, as well as our commit- 
ment, is to develop and disseminate in- 
formation about programs which improve 
the educational achievement of students 
for whom standard English is a second 
dialect. Among the objectives of the SIG 
are the following: 

1. To stimulate thought and hiquiry 
hito the problems of second dialect 
speakers. 

2. To foster awareness of the impli- 
cations of dialect differences for educa- 
tion. 

3. To di.sscminate available hiforma- 
tion about successful instructional strat- 
egics and materials. 

4. To offer a.ssistanee in the training 
of teachers to enhance the po.ssibility of 
educational success for second dialect 
speakers. 

In ordei* to achieve these objectives 
SESD will undertake, among other 
things: 

1. The presentation of workshops, 
eolloquia and scholarly papers at TESOL 
conventions, as well as at odier profes- 
sional organi-^ational meetings. 

2. To stimulate research on dialects, 
evaluation of teaching-learning programs 
and related concerns through the efforts 
of its membership and that of interested 
members of other TESOL SIG's. 

3. The development of materials for 
teacher-training programs, in-service ac- 
tivities and classroom ase. 

4. The development of vehicles for 
appropriately disseminating the results 
of these activities to interested profes- 
sional and lay persons. 
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INTER-CULTURAL APPRECIATION IN 
AN ESL CLASS 

By Judy E. Winn-Bell Olsen 
Alemomj Community College 
Center, San Francisco 

In a .speech at the CATESOL Con- 
ference on March 5, 1978, Mary Finoc- 
chiaro made a plea for promoting? a 
larger cultural understanding in our ESL 
elas.scs by encouraging awareness and 
appreciation by the students of all the 
cultures represented in a mixed ESL 
class. , ' 

This makes particular sense in a city 
of great cultural diversity such as San 
Franci.sco. On the street, on the bus, in 
the post office, hospitals, department 
stores, movies, etc. the "typical" San 
Franciscan may well be Asian, Latino, 
Filipino ^or Black. How often do our 
teaching materials reflect the ethnic mix 
of our cities? Not often enough, I think. 

But no matter what the students' 
world is like outside the classnwm, there 
is another very good reason for promot- 
ing intercultural awareness inside the 
clas.sroom — and that, of course, has to 
do with the .sense of self — and pride in 
oneself — that is necessary to be a truly 
"whole" individual. 

How can we promote this self-aware- 
ness and pride, along with an interest 
in other cultural groups, in a mixed ESL 
class? Td like to describe a series of 
events that happened, almost by acci- 
dent, in my intermediate ESL cla.ss at 
Alcmany CCC. 

It was a late aftenioon class, and 
everyone was a little tired by the time 
they got there. It wasn't a good time to 
load on new grammar and vocabulary, 
but it was a good time to get people 
talking, if they had the right stimulus. 
As it happened, the class was divided 
into two groups: Latinos (Mexicans, 
Guatemalans, El Salvadoraneans) and 
A.sians (Vietnamese, Cambodians, Hong 
Kong Chinese, and Taiwanese). Their 
ages ranged from 18 to 25. 

Tha-.-.timc was Chinese New Years, 
February 1978. (In San Franci.sco, Chi- 
nese New Years is one to three weeks 
in length, the first part being quiet fam- 
ily celebrations, and the last part, pub- 
lic festivities.) We had just finished 
reading a newspaper article on the cele- 
bration, and had talked about the fa- 
mous parade that would take place the 
following week. 

I had brought some Chinese red en- 
velopes to class to talk about, and as a 
last minute inspiration, did the follow- 
ing. I divided the cla.ss into groups of 
three or four, making sure that there 
was at least one Asian and one Latino 
in each grtiup. Then I gave a red en- 
velope to each Latino, and said, "Find 
out what this is. Find out everything 

Continued on page 24 
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Continued from pa^e 17 

you can about it. Yoii liavc 10 minutes." 
It was their responsibility to ask ques- 
tions of the Asians in their small groups 
and take notes. 

Well. The diseussion noise-levei grew 
and grew. Ten minutes later, all groups 
were still going strong, and it wasn't 
until nearly half an hour later that they 
were ready to eome together. The Asian 
students thoroughly enjoyed explaining 
their eustoms of giving money in special 
red envelopes on important occasions 
(at Chinese New Year's, to children and 
young unmarried men and women). 
The Vietnamese niid Cambodians had 
their own variations of the same custom. 
One of our Hong Kong women was 
somewhat of a scholar of classical Chi- 
nese, and was able to explain the his- 
tory and significance of each little gold 
symbol on the red envelope — to the edi- 
fication of all. 

The Latino students were fascinated 
and full of questions. 

After the groups were satisfied that^ 
they had covered the subject, W(? put 
our desks in a large cirele and "quizzed" 
our "students'*'— tliat is, the Latinos were 
asked leading questions by their Asian 
mentors — who of course helped tliem 
with the answers when needed. It was 
interesting to all of as that the' "cultural 
c.xpcrt.s" did not always agree with each 
other one hurored per cent on some of 



the finer points. Who can say exactly 
what a cultural tradition is? 

I was pleased that day — my last- 
minnte teclmiquc to promote conversa- 
tion had sueeecded beyond all expecta- 
tions. Now, how could I carry it further? 
Spc-cificaily, how could 1 set up another 
situation in which the Latinos could be 
the experts and the Asians tlic question- 
ers? I n.skcd iny Latino students for .sug- 
gestions after class — could tliey tliink of 
a "cultural .s-onicdiing" common to their 
three nationalities that we coiild .share 
with the otiier students? 

A few days* later, .something did pre- 
sent it.sclf — not .specifically Latin Amer- 
ican, but common to North and Soiitli 
America and to most of the European 
cultures wliich have infUienced the New 
World. The occasion was Valentine's 
Day, with wliich my Asian students 
were snniewhat familiar. The particular 
cultural item we discussed was a red 
silliouctte of Ciipid, with how, arrow 
and hearts. Again we broke info small 
mixed groiip.s. This time, tlie Asians 
were given a paper Cnpid (J had gotten 
a .set of six for 49< at a stationery store). 
Cupid vv-is a new entity to tiic Asians; 
this time, tlic Latinos were the experts. 

Wliea wc came back together for gen- 
eral cla.ss disci i.ssion, it .seemed a good 
time to mention the influence of Greek 
and Latin ideas and language on West- 
ern civilization^ Cupid and Saint Valen- 
tine himself (albeit indirectly) come 
from these traditions, as do a.spccts of 
many of our other holidays, one way or 



aiiotlier. It was a good time to compare 
the influence of the Greeks and Romans 
on Wcs'tcni civilization to the Chinese 
in flu en ee on Eastern civilisation, and 
to talk about keeping sonic of the old 
cnistoms in todays iiiodcru world. 

By Easter time, our elass had grown 
to include, among others, two Iranians 
and a Greek. After a reading and dis- 
cn.s.si<Mi about the blending of the Pagiin 
celebration of Spr iiig and the Christian 
observance of Easter, wc all tried our 
hand at coloring eggs. This prompted 
our Iranians to talk about their New 
Year's celebration, observed on or about 
Easter time, during which they also dye 
and give eggs. This was a new one for 
the teacher, as well as the class! 

Tlicn our Greek student mentioned 
her custom of giving red eggs at Greek 
Orthodox Easter, which n.snally occurs 
soniewliat later than the Easter that most 
Americans ob.scrvo. That prompted the 
Chinese to tell about the red eggs that 
are traditionally given, with ginger, at 
the one-month birthday celebration for 
a baby boy. Another cultural cxchaiigo 
of information. 

Tliat started all of ns conjcct'.iriiig. 
Hnini . . . red eggs. Symbols of fertility 
and new life. Do ycni think, if wc eoiikl 
trace these Greek and Chinese customs 
back far enough, we could find any con- 
nection? It's fun to think about, aiiy\vay. 
And who knows what other inter-cultural 
similarities will appear, once we begin 
to look for them? 
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Writing Efficiently: A Step by Step 
Composition Course 



by Barbara Seale, 
Prcntice-Hall, 1978 

Reviewed by Diana Denson, 
Brooklyn College 

If your advanced writing students are 
highly motivated but un challenged. 
Writing Efficiently: A Step by Step 
Composition Course is a noteworthy 
text that goes beyond sentenee-level 
grammar to an in-depth analysis of the 
paragraph and theme. A comprehensive 
advanced writing course in itself. Writ- 
ing Efficiently examines the writing 
process step by step from preparation 
to the final judging and polishing of 
the theme. 

The materials were used in the Uni- 
^ vensity Preparatory Workshop at New 
York University's American Language 
Program with advanced nonnative Eng- 
lish speakers and native speakers in the 
General Studies Program. The author 
recommends the text for students who 
"illustrate general eontrol of simple sen- 
tences with some errors in word forms," 
and more advanced students who "show 
eontrol of basic sentence structure and 
fewer errors in word forms". In adopt- 
ing the text» accurate determination of 
English proficiency level seems to be an 
important consideration. 

The opening chapter draws the stu- 
dcnt'.s attention to the look, length and 
structure of a paragrapli. Also treated 
arc the use and misuse of transitional 
expressions and their effect on para- 
graph continuity. In chapters two and 
three, the step by step writing process 
includes an introduction to tlic type of 
theme, reading selections illu.strating 
theme devclopmirnt, and the purpose, 
organization, content focus and format 
of the assignment. Sample student 
themes arc also included to give the 
student a realistic estimate of what other 
ESL students have produced. An excel- 
lent feature of the text arc the work- 
sheets which provide checklists of tlic 
important components of specific theme 
types. To be used with a partner, they 
aid the student in evaluating his own 
work ])cfore consulting the teaclicr. 
Chapters four and five deal respectively 
with judging and polishing and reading 
and summary writing. Two notable aids 
sugpjested are skimming and "close read- ^ 
ing" (continuous questioning and^,eval^ 
uating as you read). 



Writing Efficiently is an ambitious 
text, and it is in this regard that its few 
difficulties surface. A potential problem 
is that too many concepts and terms that 
are likely to be unfamiliar to the ESL 
student are introduced in one chapter. 
For example, exerpts from the writings 
of Margaret Mead and William F. 
Buckley arc used. Although the author 
combines written explanations with 
diagrams and illustrations for clarity, 
they still risk becoming overwhelming. 
The reading selections, albeit contem- 
porary and thought-provoking, also risk 
posing too much of a challenge. Perhaps 
a glossary of potentially difficult words 
found in both the explanations and 
reading selections would prove helpful. 
Exercises that helped to reinforce new 
rhetorical concepts and terminology 
might al.so be beneficial. 

Finally, Writing Efficiently is rich and 
demanding. If the complexity of voca- 
bulary creates a/i obstacle, the valuable 
suggestions and the high interest of 
reading selections will press the student 
to go on. The likelihood seems great 
that the advanced student who com- 
pletes this book will emerge a more con- 
fident, organized and able writer. 
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Talk It Over: Disctission Topics for 
Intermediate Students by L. G. Alexan- 
der, M. C. Vincent, and J. Chapman: 
Longman Inc., 1978» 62 pages. 

Review by Janice M. Bogen, 
University of Tampa 

Discu.s.sion topics that are interesting, 
meaningful, and instructive for inlcr- 
mcdiiite level teenage and young adult 
ESL students are hard to come by. 
However, Alexander, Vincent, and 
Chapman have collected thirty lessons 
that qualify for all of the above in the 
handy sixty-two page paperback. Talk 
It Over. Each two-pago lesson is easy 
to understand and stimulating enough 
to fill fifty-miiuite speaking/listening 
cla.sses. There is \*ariety in the presenta- 
tion of the topic — text, fables, plioto- 
graphs, cartoons — and all can be used 
to practice cjuestion asking and answer- 
ing .skills, opinion giving, and conversa- 
tion skills. 

The aut^u)rs include a suggested les- 
son plan in their introduction, but 
teachers can use their imaginations to 
introduce topic-related activities sucli as 
role plays, debates, and questionnaire 
development. These kinds of activities 
will allow a teacher to heconie more of 
a facilitator than an instructor during 
the fifiy-minutc classT periods; in addi- 
tion, the acti\ities will give the students 
trcnicndous opportunities to be creative. 
.If^vould he fim, for example, to help 
students devise their own mystery-sus- 
pense thriller, based on the information 

AO 



given in Lesson 12, "A Good Alibi.** 
Lesson 16, **Stop the Electronics Mons- 
ter," could provide the basis for a lesson 
on questionnaire developing and opinion 
gathering techniques and procedures. 
Students could then go into the com- 
nuniity to find out how other English 
speakers feel about electronics invading 
their lives. The story about the young 
.scientist experimenting on spiders. Les- 
son 22, can lead to a debate on the pros 
and cons of experimentation with ani- 
mals in laboratories. There is potential 
for original role plays about job inter- 
viewing (Lesson 1), communicating 
across generations (Lessons 19, 26), 
and what schools should teach (Lesson 
23). Included in every cliapter is a sec- 
tion of questions eallc»d "Talking It 
Over." These questions can be the basis 
for .short individual speeches. 

Besides providing good topics for 
conversation, the book includes a short 
section on phrases that one normally 
uses whei». giving an opinion, to express 
a personal point of view, or to agree or 
disagree with someone else's point of 
view. These arc important phrases for 
students to learn, for throughout their 
careers they will want and need to state 
their opinions in a polite way. Each 
chapter has a section of notes "For" and 
"Against" a particular point in the les- 
son. Students can practice agreeing or 
disagreeing with each other, using the 
phrases listed on page sixty-two. 

The ' book is packed with clever 
stories, ideas, and cartoons. It provides 
subjects about which students will want 
to express their opinions. Wliat it lacks 
is a larger variety of conversational 
phrases, such as llio.se used for requests, 
invitations, partings, and greetings; all 
of which need to he taught at the in- 
termediate level. I think it is an excel- 
lent little book and .should be used as 
one part of a speaking ^listening class 
where the fcais is on teaching opinion- 
giving and polite argm'iig .skills. Since 
the book ha.s ])ecn designed to be used 
in the United States, additional ma- 
terials which teach other kinds of voca- 
bulary that students need in their daily 
life (on health, supermarkets, insurance, 
cars, rcscrs'ations), can easily be added 
to complete an intermediate speaking 
curriculum. 

Included in the authors' introduction 
is an allusion to "coping with unrc- 
.sponsivc. groups of students." There is 
no need to worry about that — the topics 
are varied enough to get discussions 
started, even just ])y using the pictures, 
or by picking out one question in the 
"Opinion" or *^Talk It Over" sections. 
Students will indeed want to talk over 
the topics in this book. 

(Reprinted from the Gulf TESOL 
Newsletter) 
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CHINA 

' Continued from paf*c 2 
arc being taught. Future trends in lit- 
erature are uncertain altliougli it would 
appear that the study of literature is 
now considered important. For example, 
Professor Hsu's department (which she 
heads) lias been re-named the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages and Liter- 
ature, From this it woiHd appear to fol- 
low that (jualified teachers of English 
literature will eventually he needed, (In 
this eonneetion, however. Thomas Scovel 
indicated that in his opinion the more 
urgent need is i?! the area of more utili- 
tarian language loaniing needs.) Profes- 
sor Hsu told the group that her univer- 
sity is considering as many as 5 years of 
training for its English teachers. She also 
noted that in her experience the Chinese 
students were highly motivated to learn 
English and did quite well in conversa- 
tional skills after hut one year's train- 
ing. Another aspect of English language 
teaching in the PRC which she men- 
tioned is the extensive u.se of radio to 
teacli English. A further comment from 
ProfL\s.s<)r Hsu was that she luid evidence 
that some of the .short British Council 
teacher training progrnnis were quite 
successful. 

University of llawaii 

Three professors of English have thus 
far been invited to the PRC. In addition 
to Charles Blatchford who will be going 
to Lanehow in June, there arc Yao Shen 
(recently retired) and Jason Alter who 
will be going in June to Pekhig. 

A sub-eonnnittee of the nniver.sity 
chaired by Ruth Crymes has written 
several proposals for English language 
teaching and teacher training which 
have been .submitted to the appropriate 
officials in Peking for their consideration. 
Ruth Crymes and Ted Plaisler travelled 
to the PRC in the Sunnner of 1978 
where they established informal contact 
with Ms. Wang Yi-hua of the Peking 
School of Foreign Languages. The Dean 
of the Seliool of Travel Industry Nfan- 
agemeiit and the President of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii recently returned from 
a visit to the PRC where they began 
negotiations for po.ssihle training of Chi- 
nese in various aspcet.s of tourism. Tlie 
university has also been contacted by 
Dr. Yoshi W. Bator representing Pan 
American World Airways (owners of In- 
terccmtinental Hotels) eoncenn'ng En- 
glish language teaching of Chinese per- 
sonnel, especially tho.se involved with 
the tourist industry. 

Summanj 

There are many and diverse activities 
currently underway related to English 
huiguagc teaching and teacher training 
for and in the People's Repu])}ie of 
China. 

Unavoidably perhaps, a certain 
amrnnit of confusion exists ]x)th in the 



, PRC and in the United States concern- 
ing reeruilment of pcr.sonnel, cstabli.sli- 
nient of prograitiS, description of duties 
expected of Amci ican personnel, etc. In 
time, more efficient means of comnumi- 
eation will undou]>tedly be de\'eloped. 

The Chinese have obviously placed a 
high priority on English teaching while 
at the same time insisting. rightly 
.so, on hig)i quality teaching. They have 
also indicated their concern for 'the 
teaching of the literature and culture of 
the Engli.sh .speaking peoples as well as 
the necessary English language skills. 

A need exists for a clearinghouse in 
the United States to facilitate and ex- 
pedite exchange/training programs to 
ensure that both parties, the PRC and 
the Uin'ted States, mutually profit from 
ESOL programs which ultimately are 
i mp 1 em en ted. President Spol.sky ap- 
pointed an ad lioc eonmiittee of three — 
Jane Alden. Richard Tucker, and James 
Alatis — to serve as an interim elearing- 
hou.se and coordinating committee for 
such information. TiV 6/79 

"I RESOIVE . . 

By Richard Showstack 
Tokyo 

Often in job announcements for 
T.E.F.L. positions the words ^'overseas 
teaching experience preferred" appear. 
When seeing .such advertisements, I can 
never figure out why teaching overseas 
would make a person a better teacher 
than teaching foreign students in the 
U.S. (especially since, in many cases, it 
is much easier to get a job teaching 
English overseas than to get an equiv- 
alent job in tlie States). 

One kind of experience that I tlnnk 
would mak(; a person a better teacher 
of Englisli to foreign students, however, 
is the experienc(^ of .siiulyinf; a foreign 
language overseas. 

That is exactly the kind of experience 
I am having this year. After graduating 
with a masters degree in T.E.F.L. and 
teaching in California for three years. 
I decided to take a year off to study 
Japanese in Japan. Now I am enrolled 
in a semi-inten.sive language program 
at a university in Tokyo. 

This experience has been a tremen- 
dous one in opening my eyes to 'the way 
language learning looks from the stu- 
dents' point of view. I'm sure that, on 
the ba.sis of this experience, I will be 
a much better teacher when I return 
to the U.S. 

To be more specific, below are listed 
.some thoughts I plan to post in a prom- 
inent place when I retuni to the States 
so that I can read them each day before 
entering the classroom to face my stu- 
dents. 

I RESOLVE: 

1) Not to get angry when my stu- 
dents occasionally come late to class; 



or if they occasionally prefer to spe^k 
to each other in their native language 
instead of speaking to nie in English; 
or if a student a.sks me a ('{uestion the 
answer to which I have just finished 
giving; or if they occasionally decide to 
take a day off to explore the city in- 
stead of coming to class. 

2) To be more careful to make sure 
they understand exactly what they arc 
supposed to do when I give them an 
assignment. 

3) Not to accept the fact that they've 
understood .some tiling (even if they say 
they have understood it) unless they 
can use it correctly. 

4) To trust them more to work on. 
their own without my interference. 

5) To be more tolerant of different 
•students' learning styles. 

6) To listen more carefully to stu- 
dents* complaints and criticisms and 
suggestions and problems. 

7) To be more .sensitive to what level 
the students are on and what they need 
to learn, 

S) To be more understanding of the 
problems of memorizing new vocabu- 
lary; of the problems of using newly- 
learned structures; and the problems of 
trying to practice the language outside 
of cla.ss. 

9) To realize that tlicre are times 
when it is very difficult to think or 
speak on cue in a foreign language; and 
also to realize that when living in a 
foreign country there are often many 
other important things on the students* 
nn'nds besides studying the languagCa 

10) Lastly, I resolve to try even 
harder as a teacher; to care even 
more for my students and to try to see 
what happens in the language class 
from I heir point of view so that I can 
provide them with the kinds of lan- 
giiagf-leaniing experiences they need. 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 
With Boston harriy behind ns \vv 
now look fonviird to San Francisco. 
In ihi.s issno there is a call for papers 
and ()llu*r presentations. It is lime 
lo(». to hf thinking about people to 
svr\'v TKSOL hi the positions of First 
and Second Vict' Presidt'iit for next 
y car: c o Ic w ii o w ill r t? p r c s c n I 
TESOL aronnd I lie world and people 
who can put lOKclhcr another .suc- 
cessful convention. If yon have .sonie- 
imo in niiml. please tell us. Send the 
name of your recommendation to 
Penny .\latis. Chair. TESOL Noni- 
iiiiiting Oninnittcc. c/o TESOL, 455 
Ncvils Bld^;.. CcorKctown Univer..ity. 
Washington DC 20057; or contact 
one of the menibers of the coniniittec; 
Grace S. Holt, Univ. of Illinois, Chi- 
cago Circle; Adele Martinez, Cali- 
fornia State Dept. of Education. Sac- 
ramento; Don .Mills. Long Beach Cit>' 
College; or Robert HaiiLshnry, New 
^'ork University. 
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E3LAND THE CULTURAL TRANSITION 
OF NON-ACADEMIC ADULTS 

By Sharron Bassano 
Santa Cruz Adult School 
What is the role of an ESL teacher 
in the process of cultural transition? How 
do we, as teachers, best assist the im- 
migrant from a Third World nadon to 
succeed at the confusing and sometimes 
painful task of becoming an active par- 
ticipant in American society? I would 
like to share with you some thoughts on 
these two questions. 

We realize that the powerlessness per- 
vading the person ah'ty and lifestyle of 
many Third World immigrants can 
hinder their success in the cultural cli- 
mate of the United States. Their formal 
education is minimal; their background 
is poverty. They carry with them an all- 
encompassing feeling of inadequacy as a 
' result of never having had any signifi- 
cant control over their lives and desti- 
nies. They come from a rural settiilg 
with a psychological make-up that poorly 
equips them to deal with the urban en- 
vironment they encounter in the United 
States. 

Successful cultural transition for our 
immigrants is dependent upon their ac- 
quisition of specific linguistic skills as 
well as skills related to survival — the 
management of day-to-day transactions 
and tasks concerning such things as 
work, family, law, consumerism, and 
health care. Because their ability to ac- 
quire these essential skills has a direct 
bearing on the personal and social adap- 
tation they must make, our classes may 
help them to maintain more stable self- 
identities in the face of "culture shock." 

The role of an ESL isacher is three- 
fold. Wc first must transnut certain cog- <, 
nitive skills — listening comprehension, 
speaking, reading, writing, and spelling 
— -all the aspects of communication that 
one needs to function in contemporary 
society, The emphasis on language leam- 
Continued on page 23 




Already working on the San Francisco Convention are Penny Larson, Local Chair; Carol 
LeCIair, TESOL Executive Asst.; Aaron Bennan, in charge of Exhibits and Advertising; 
Jim Alatisi TESOL's Executive Secretary-Treasurer; Janet Fisher, Program Chair for the 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN ESL MATERIALS AND METHODOLOGIES: 
WHERE WE ARE AND WHERE WE ARE HEADED 

Joanna Escobar and 
JeflErey P. Bright 
Statewide ESL/Adult Education 
Service Center-Illinois 

all levels, serving hundreds of thousands 
of children, youth and adults who want 
or need to learn English in addition to 
their native languages. Four major types 
of programs incorporate instruction in 
English as a second language as a vital 
component: 

— Academic programs, in bilingual edu- 
cation in e'imentary and secondary 
schools (K-i2) and in colleges and 
universities; 



It is 1979. What is the place of En- 
glish as a second langrjage instruction in 
American Education today? What niche 
does ESL occui?y in bilingual educa- 
tion since Tith ^HI was funded fourteen 
years ago? What is the nature of ESL 
after thirteen years of funding under the 
Federal Adult Education Act? How are 
the developments in bilingual vocational 
education influencing what ESL is to- 
day? Most importantly, what makes 
teaching English as a Second Language 
unique from teaching English per sc or 
teaching life-skills or teaching other for- 
eign languages? 

Introduction 

ESL has gained a place as an essen- 
tial element of educational programs of 



ERIC; 



— ^Pirc-academic programs, in special in- 
stitutes for foreign university students 
and in adult basic education/high 
school equivalency programs; 

— General purpose programs (non- 
academic), in community center's, 
churches, community colleges, busi- 
Continued on page 2 



CURRENT TRENDS IN ESL 

Continued from \hiu,c 1 

ncss and incliLstry and cliild-cnrc facil- 
ities; and 

— Spcciol purpose pR)grains (i.e. voca- 
tional training) in liigli scliools, feeli- 
nical institntions; junior collcj^ts, in- 
dustry, lal)or unions ;ind community 
centers. 

Euglisli as a Second Language lias a 
place in lliese programs because it meets 
special human needs in a unique way. 
The characteristic features of ESL in- 
struction are employed with an inimen.se 
variety of language content. Of course, 
one goal of ESL is to teach the signif- 
icant features of the English language, 
i.e. English sounds, \v()rcls and arrange- 
incnts of words in sentences. However, 
modern ESL instruction is much more 
than the study of the parts of the lan- 
guage. Language study nmst he sub- 
ordinated to the instruction in the uses 
of Eiigli.sh in its socio-ciiltural context 
TIkj skills of reading, writing, listening 
and speaking nuist be practiced in real- 
istic situations, with appropriate body 
language, u.sing culturally-acceptable; 
messages and for specified connnunica- 
tion fnnction.s'. 

Furthermore, the English of ESL is 
language ahaut sotticthitii^. Tiie language 
, content may be the problem of mass 
tran.sportatioii, the vocabulary of objects 
of the classroom, the difficulties of find- 
ing a good doctor, tlie ins and onts of 
asking someone out on a date, or the 
proof of a geometric theorem or any 
other real-life commnnicntion. Thus, the 
goal of ESL is to help form competent 
learners, consinncrs, workers and society 
members. 

We have organized our Ui.scu.ssion of 
rcceiit trends in ESL around two general 
areas which continue to be of greatest 
interest and concent to most classroom 
teachers. The first of these two categor- 
ies is materials, that is what is selected 
for study. The second is methodology 
or how what is selected is presented. 
Wc recognize that these categories are 
simplifications. We recognize too that 
they are not mutually exclusive and 
that some overlap is inevitable. Never- 
theless, we believe these two distinc- 
tions are justifiable and provide a use- 
ful framework for viewing those trends 
which are and will be affecting what 
happens in our ESL classes everyday. 

Materials 

1. The Noiitnwl/Fwictumal Syllahua, 
Pro!)ably the major influence on ma- 
terials today is the development of 
the Notional/Functional syllabus. The 
c»ssenee i)f this concept is the priority as- 
signed to the semantic content. The aim 
is to predict what types of meaning in 



what preci.se contexts the learner will 
need to communicate. The ultimate ob- 
jective being that learners will know not 
only how to express diflercnt meanings 
(i.e. grammatically) but when and where 
such meanings arc appropriate. The de- 
velopment of materials is inextricably 
tied to learner needs arising from iden- 
tified precise communication contexts. 

Perhaps the concept is best viewed in 
contrast to the dominant influence upon 
ESL materials for the past twenty-five 
years, the structin-al syllabus. Lets look 
at how a typical structural syllabus is 
developed. NIaterials are based upon a 
linguistically ordered series of sentence 
patterns in which all of the teaching 
points are defined in grammatical terms 
and each new point follows logically 
froryi the one before. The major question 
for the materials developer is the lin- 
guistic selection and gradation of struc- 
tural items. This selection and gradation 
is the .same regardless of leanier groups 
or learning situations. More than three- 
quarters of the ESL materials presently 
available are structurally developed. 

Now let's look at a materials developer 
working on a notional/fiuictioiial sylla- 
bus. First, the writer must decide spe- 
cifically who is the target learner. Once 
this is determined at least si.x additional 
<luostinns must he au.swcred: 

L What topics will the learner need 
to discuss: eutertaiiiiiieiit and free time, 
life at home, personal identification? 

2. What acts of commumcatioti will 
be encountered: inforiiiatioii seeking, 
socializing, expressing emotion? 

3. What roles will the learner have 
to play: student, sp(nise, employee? * 

4. What concepts will the learner re- 
quire: temporal, spatial, evaluative? 

5. What setting will affect leanier 
use of the language: cla.ssrooni, office, 
fa utory? 

6. What linguistic activities will the 
learner engage in: listening, speaking, 
reading, writing? 

Only whe:^ these questions are an- 
swered can materials be developed. 

It is important to note that developers 
•of structural materials have, on the 
whole, not found it neees.sary to define 
the target learner group except in terms 
of rather general factors — age, mother 
tongue, previous educational back- 
ground. Thus, organized as they are "in- 
ternally" in terms of abstract linguistic/ 
grammatical logic most structure based 
materials tend to be much the same. 

Notional/functional materials, on the 
other hand, deriving their learning units 
from the contextual use of language, 
must define the learners group in very 
special detail. Who the intended stu- 
dents are and in what preei.sc cireum- 
staiiees their Kngli.sli will be used are 
basic considerations. It follows then that 



notional /functional syllabii.ses will differ 
markedly one from another, designed as 
they are to serve different groups, with 
different needs resulting in different 
selections from the language code. 

Perhaps the most .substantial effort at 
implementation of the N-F approach has 
been Systems Development in Adult 
Language Learning by J. Van Eek in 
1976. Two additional diseu.ssioiis of this 
approach are available. Notional Sylla- 
b'fses by D. A. Wilkins and Teaching 
Language as Communication by H. G. 
Widdowson. 

2. English for Special Purposes. In a 
way, the second trend we want to look 
at may be consi<lere<l an extension of the 
above. English for Special Purposes has 
had a major effect on ESL materials. Of 
all the trends we will discuss in diis 
article, ESP hns resulted in the greatest 
number of actual texts available for 
classroom us<\ Acquiring a total lan- 
guage system is a long term process. 
However, it is often not necessary to 
have control of the total language in 
order to function within a specific con- 
text. The language of science and tech- 
nology, business and industry has dis- 
tinctive features. Tliese features can be 
identified, i.solalcd and taught without 
the need for the learner to master the 
complete language. Such language learn- 
ing materials do not take mastery of the 
language as their goal. They will not 
equip the learner to function in any eon- 
text, although they will certainly eon- 
tribute to the ultimate achievement of 
both goals. What ESP materials will do 
is give the learner the language coni- 
peteiicies needed to function within the 
rather narrow limits of a specialized field 
such as accounting, engineering, bank- 
ing, welding or firefigliting. 

Within a .special field, materials will 
emphasize vocabulary stnietures and 
whatever language performance modes 
are principally needed to perform, the 
specific skill. Materials for waiters and 
pilots, for example, might emphasize 
rei.'h'«ig. 

Within the broad area ESP three 
major subgroupings emeie»o. The first, 
English for Science and Technology or 
EST has by far the largest corpus of 
materials available. EST materials for 
chemists, biologist.s', doctors, dentists, 
nurses, even for petroleum engineers, 
abound. The jcccnci large subgroup is 
Eiigli.sh for Business. Available are .spe- 
cial second language materials for train- 
ing .secretaries, bookkeepers, accoun- 
tant.s, bankers and travel agents. Lasdy, 
the .subgroup which has the least avail- 
ability of materials, but the greatest 
jirobability of future growth, vocational 
E SL or VES L. Tl i ere are some few 
syllabu.ses developed, most not com- 
mercially available, coming as they do 
from .special non-commercial educational 

Continued on next page 
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projects. Among the existing titles arc 
ESL/Machine Tool Operation, ESL/ 
Maid Sercice Training, ESL/Custodial 
Assistant and ESL /Automotive Me- 
chanic. All were developed by Gateway 
Technical Institute, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Ed- 
ucation. Modules for a prototype Food 
Services'StjUahus have been developed 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Arlington, Virginia. It is expected that 
these materials will soon be commer- 
cially available. 

1 3. Competency-Based ESL. Compe- 
tency based education is the third area 
having impact on our materials. Alter- 
nately referred to as life-coping or 
performance skills, the original impact 
wjis in adult education. Since then the 
influence has widened. Functional com- 
r petcney has become a factor across all 
of education. CBE materials are organ- 
ized around content and .skill areas. The 
content areas usually include consumer 
affairs, health, govcnimcnt and law, oc- 
cupational knowledge and community 
resources. The .skill areas are listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, computation, 
problem .solving and interpersonal rela- 
tions. 

In CB-ESL materials language per se 
is .secondary to the successful completion 
of life-relevant competencies. Thus, 
what language forms yon use arc not 
critical as long as the desired result is 
accomplished. For example, you must be 
able to explain why you went through 
that red light to the policeman who has 
just stopped you. So long as you arc able 
to do this, correct language form is Jiot 
the measure of success. Language ac- 
quisition is not neglected, merely rele- 
gated to a less critical place. 

CBE materials arc based on the prem- 
ise that the end of learning is perform- 
ance, is measnreablc and that .successful 
learning is directly related to the in- 
dividuals ability to function in .society 
at large. 

Thus each learning unit in a CB-ESL 
module includes stated mcasurcablc per- 
formance objectives, prc-as.sc.ssmcnt of 
learner competencies in content and 
.skill areas, alternate teaching/learning 
resources and strategics and post-a.ssess* 
mont stated in terms of performance 
objectives. 

Examples of C1]-ESL materials arc 
Label (Library of Adult Basic Education 
LAFS)^ developed under a grant for the 
United States Office of Educatioii, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare by Mary Mulvey, Adult Education 
Department, Providence Public Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island, published by 
PAR Incorporated and English for Liv- 
ing, the Slate University of New York 



(SUNY), Albany, New York. 

4. Exposure to Uncontrolled Lan- 
guage. Finally, a trend which has been 
growing in importance for the last ten 
years has been strengthened by the 
advent of N/F syllabuses and CB-ESL. 
In the ESL class, use of materials spe- 
cially written for limited English .speak- 
ers continues. Plowcvcr, there is greatly 
increased use of a variety of materials 
produced for and by native speakers of 
English. More and more, newspapers, 
magazines, films, video tapes intended 
for the native .speaker arc finding their 
way into the ESL classroom. This trend, 
the most widespread and exciting we 
have yet looked at, is also perhaps the 
one which makes the greatest demands 
upon the training and competency of the 
ESL teacher. 

Methodologies 

Accompanying these trends in ESL 
curriculum materials arc developments 
(in various stages of completion) in the 
methodologies of English as a Second 
Language. In the first place, ESL is 
eclectic methodology. Having encount- 
ered such a variety of Icanicrs and 
learning styles, all conipctcut ESL teach- 
ers know that no single method of teach- 
ing — such as audio-lingual or grammar- 
tran.slation — is adequate for real-life 
teaching and learning to take place In 
addition to this cxperientially-bascd 
eclecticism in ESL teaching, there arc 
certain new directions in methodology 
which could be linked to trends both 
new and old in humanistic psychology, 
C{)mmunication and the rest of educa- 
tion. 

Two major nicthoclological currents 
arc discemablc: 

1. Active student participation and 
group dynamics. Any ESL teacher nmst 
I)r(>vi(le students with samplings of 
natural language, rules aisd hints about 
the language, adequate practice and 
feedback on their performance. But the 
teacher must also maxinn'zc the oppor- 
tunity that students have to actively 
utilize their English. longer does it 
.suffice that students sit and learn. Lan- 
guage learning demands active involve- 
ment by the learner. ESL is no excep- 
tion to thi". trend. Certain acti\ities 
(.such as games, puz'/les, contests, role 
plays and dramatizations) and cla.ssroom 
proce'Jtircs (such as individualization) 
have been incorporated into modem 
ESL instniction at all levels and for all 
ages to facilitate greater individual stu- 
dent participation and mon? efficient 
learning. 

Furthermore, more and more ESL 
teachers manipulate the classroom set- 
ting itself in order to take advantage of 
the dynamics of group interaction in the 
class. The teacher who can arrange for 
small groups of students to work to- 



gether for part of the class time without 
teacher supervision possesses a basic 
clas.sroom management skill (and a ne- 
cessary One for multilevel classesi). 
That teacher also has the ability to 
create a classroom climate conducive to 
greater cooperation among students and 
subscquendy, greater learning. It has 
been found, for example, that peer- 
correction of student errors is often more 
effective than teacher correction. More- 
over, group interaction, such as that 
which goes on during simulation gaming 
and role plays in the classroom, fosters 
the transfer of .skills practiced in class 
to situations outside tho ESL classroom. 

2, Going deeper, and the whole 
learner. Critics of traditional ESL (and 
education in general) have pointed out 
that most school teaching and learning 
is ineffective becau.se it only deals with 
the "surface" Even the most "active" 
classroom activity involves the students 
ears, eyes, vocal apparatus, hands and 
little else. This realization has prompted 
a second major trend in JilSL, to the end 
that teaching be more affective and that 
leaniing occupy a .significant place in 
the psychology of the learner than be- 
fore. Some questions and answers along 
these lines are: 

— WHiat about involving the student's 
whole body? Students act out com- 
mands such as "Walk to the door and 
pretend that you are locked in," in ' 
the Total Physical Response method. 
Vocational ESL includes basic hands- 
on contact with the tools of trade to 
bo acquired. 

— What about the students goals, hopes 
and values? Values clarification tech- 
niques have become a part of many 
ESL cla.s.scs in secondary and adult 
education. Personal subjects of con- 
versation are encouraged in the late 
Charles Curran'.s* Community Lan- 
guage Learning mode. Simulation 
gaming demands learner decisions on 
questions of right and wrong, better 
and worse. 

— What about the students insecurity? 
Community Language Lc.tniing seeks 
to guide the student from "infancy" 
to 'adulthood" in his "new language 
self." Tutorial approaches to composi- 
tion in ESL are based on student- 
initiated lists of topics to write about. 

— What about the students subcon- 
scious resistance? The power of sug- 
gestion and a relaxed atmosphere 
a.ssist the student in the Suggestopedia 
method. 

— What abotit the studcnt'.s .self-concept? 
Students in Silent Way les.sons feel 
that they have learned something 
through their own power. 

The popularity of these specialized 
methods for teaching ESL demonstrates 
a broad, general trend: the conceni for 
Continued on page 6 
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* NATIVE AMERICANS: WHAT NOT 
TO TEACH ABOUT THEM 

June Sark Heinrich 

June Sark Heinrich reecntly directed 
an alteniative school for Native Amer- 
ican children in Chicago. Her experiences 
there revealed many inadequacies in the 
way teaeherii present the history and 
heritage of Native peoples in the class- 
room. She offers the following pointers 
to aid elementary school teachers in cor- 
recting the most common errors made in 
presenting Native American subject mat- 
ter. 

Dont use alphabet cards that say A is 
for apple., B is for ball, ami I is for 
Indian, 

The matter may seem to be a trivial 
one, but if you want your students to 
develop respect for Native Anicricans, 
don't start ihein out in kindergarten 
equating Indians with lhin<<^.s' like apples 
and halls. Other short *T* words (ice, 
ink or ivory) could be used, .so stay 
away from I-is-for-Indian in your alpha- 
bet teaching. 

Don't talk about Indians as though ihey 
belon<^ ta the past, 

Hooks and filnistrips often have titles 
like *7ic)w the Indians lived," as though 
there aren't any living today. The fact 
is that about 800,000 Native Americans 
live in what is now the United States, 
•••^ many on reservations and many in cities 
and towns. They arc in all kinds of 
neighborhoods and schools and are in 
all walks of life. Too many Native Amer- 
icans live in conditions of poverty and 
powcrle.s.sn ess» but they arc very much 
a part of the modern world. If the 
people who write books and filnistrips 
mean *TIc)w (particular groups of) Na- 
tive Americans Lived Long Ago," then 
they .should say so. 

Don't talk about ^Uhe.n* and ^'us\* 

A "them*' and "us'* approacli reflects 
extreme insensitivity, as well as a mis- 
conception of historical facts. "They" are 
more truly **u.s" than anyone else. Native 
peoples are the original Americans and 
are the only indigenous Americans in the 
sense that all of their ancestors were 
born on this land. Everybody else in this 
country came from some other place 
originally. 

Dont lump all Native Americans to- 
fiether. 

Tlicrc were no "Indian.s" before the 
Europeans came to America — that is, no 
peoples called themselves **Indians.** They 
arc Navajo or Seminole or Menominee, 
etc. The hundreds of Native groups scat- 
tered throughout the U.S. are separate 
peoples, separate nations. Tliey have 
.separate languages and cultures and 



names. Native Americans of one nation 
were and are as different from Native 
Americans of another nation as Italians 
are from Swedes, Hungarians from the 
Irish or the Engli.sii from the Spanish. 
When referring to and teaching about 
Native Americans, u.se the word "Indian" 
— or even '*Native American" — as little 
as po.ssible. Don't "study the Indians." 
Study the Ilopi, the Sioux, the Nisqually, 
or the Apache. 

Dont expect Native Americans to look 
like Hollywood movie **Indians" 

Some Native Americans tell a story 
about a white "American" woman who 
visited a reservation. She stopped and 
stared at a young man, then said to him, 
"Are you a real Indian? You don't look 
Indian." 

Whatever it is that people expect Na- 
tive Americans to look like, many do not 
fit tho.se images. Since they come from 
different nation.s, their physical features, 
body structure and skin colors vary a 
great deal — and none has red skin. Of 
course. Native and n(ni-Native Amer- 
icans have intermarried so that many 
Native Americans today have European, 
Afncan or other ancestry. Therefore, 
don't expect all Native Americans to 
look alike, any more than all Europeans 
look alike. 

Dont let TV stereotypes <<^o 
unchallenged. 

Unfortunately for both Native aud 
non-Niitive American children, TV pro- 
grams still .show the savage warrior or 
occasionally the noble savage stereotypes. 
Discuss with children the TV programs 
they watch. Help them understand the 
meaning of the word "stereotype." Help 
them understand that, from the Native 
American point of view, Columbus and 
other Europeans who came to tlils land 
were invaders. Even so. Native Amer- 
icans originally welcomed and helped « 
the European settlers. When they fought, 
they were no more "savage" than the 
Europeans and were often less so. Help 
children understand that atrocities are a 
part of aiiij war. In fact, war itself is 
atrocious. At least, the Native Anicricans 
were defending land they liad lived on 
for diousancLs' of years. If Native Amer- 
icans were not **.savage warriors," neither 
were they "noble savages." They were 
no more nor less noble than the rest of 
Innnanity. 

Another coninion stereotype is the 
portrayal of the "Indian" as a person of 
few wordsj. mostly "ugh.*' The fact is 
that early European settlers were aware 
of and comniented specifically on the 
brilliance of Native American oratory 
and the beauty of their languages. 

Stereotypes arc .sneaky. They influence 
the way we talk and live and play, some- 
times without our knowing it. Don't .say 
to your students, "You act like a bunch 

^7 



of wild Indians." Don*t encourage or 
e\'en allow children to play "cowboys 
and Indians." Be sensitive to stereotypes 
in everything you say and do. 

Dont let students get the impression 
that a few '*brave*' Europeans defeated 
millions of *lndian savages" in battle. 

How coulcl a few Europeans take away 
the land of Native Americans and kill 
off millions of them? This did not all 
happen in battle. Historians tell us that 
considering the number of people in- 
\'olved in the "Indian" wars, the number 
actually killed on both sides was small. 
What really defeated Nativa Americans 
were the disca.scs brought to this con- 
tinent by the Europeans. Since Native 
Anicricans had never been exposed to 
smallpox, mea.sles, tuberculosis, syphilis 
and other disca.scs that plagued the Old 
World, they had no uiini unity and were, 
thus, ravaged. Hetween 1492 and 1910, 
the Native population in the U.S. area 
declined to about 200,000. Help your 
students understand that it was germs 
and disease, not Enropcan.s' "superior* 
brains and bravery, that defeated the 
Native peoples. 

Dont teach that Native Americans are 
just like other ethnic and racial 
minorities. 

Ethnic and racial groups in the U.S. 
share in common discrimination, unem- 
ployment, poverty, poor education, etc. 
But they are not all alike. The problems 
these groups encounter are not all the 
same, nor are their solutions. Perhaps 
the biggest difference between Native 
Americans and other U.S. minorities is 
that Native peoples didn't come from 
some other land. This land has always 
been their home. 

Although dispo.s.sessed of most of their 
land. Native peoples didn't lose all of 
it. According to U.S. law, Native Amer- 
ican rc«»ervatioiis are nations within the 
United States. U.S. government and 
business interests persist in trying to 
take away Native laud — especially land 
containing oil or other valuable re- 
sources. However, the fact is that Na- 
tive Americans — by treaty rights — own 
their own lands. No other minority 
within the United States is in a similar 
legal position, Native peoples view them- 
selves as separate nations within a na- 
tion. And though often ignored and/or 
violated, U.S. laws and treaties, officially 
endorsed by U.S. presidents and the 
Congress, attest to tho.se claims. 

Dont a.s'sumc that Native American 
children are well acquainted with 
their heritage. 

If )'on have Native American children 
in your class, you may expect that they 
will be good resource persons for your 
"unit on Indians.'* Today, it is not un- 

Continucd on page 6 
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MIX-LEVEL GROUPS IN THE ESL 
CLASSROOM 

Michael Miner 
Herbert H. Lehman College 

On different occasions, it becomes 
necessary to establish classes which ac- 
tually consist of students who have vary- 
ing levels of English competency. Fre- 
quently one has to choose whether to 
offer such a class, overfill existing classes, 
or send students away with no English 
instruction at all. Once the humane de- 
cision to open a mixed section has been 
made, the question arises of how to or- 
ganize time so that all students are occu- 
pied with work which challenges and 
expands their abilities. 

The first task is to establish different 
activity groups. Those who are able to 
comprehend speech and \Vrite relatively 
quickly comprise one group; those 
who comprehend and speak relatively 
well comprise another. Those who com- 
prehend and speak but much more 
slowly comprise a third group. 

In the beginning sessions, the most 
basic group is given the task of respond- 
ing to short answer questions. Typical 
examples are: What is your name? coun- 
try of origin? major? How do you get to 
school? How large is your family? etc. 

As they answer these questions, the 
more advanced oral/aural group is asked 
questions about the presentations of the 

others: Where does live? What 

students are from ? How did 

say he got to school? Their 

answers are checked against the first 
group and against other listeners. 

The writing group, while the listening 
and speaking groups interact with each 
other, is required to keep notes on the 
cliLSs proceedings, much in the manner 
of a recording .secretary at a meeting. 
Their reports and dialogs are read aloud 
and checked against the speakers and 
listeners. 

The immediate outcome of this pro- 
cess is multiple: 1.) The students get to 
know each other. 2.) They actualize the 
importance of clear pronunciation and 
attentive listening, as they often have to 
repeat and listen twic*^ or more in order 
to fully communicate. .'*.) They acquire 
practice in (or an introduction to) note- 
taking .skills. 4.) They establish the fact 
that the classroom is a performing en- 
vironment, not a passive one. 5.) They 
accept students as well as the teacher as 
a source of language study by becoming 
part of their own subject matter. 

As the semester progresses and writ- 
ten assignments are brought in, papers 
read aloud substitute for question and 
answer sessions, and the most advanced 
group reads its material, while the inter- 
mediate group moves to the activity of 
writing down its observations rather than 



merely reporting orally, while the third 
group is questioned on the content of 
the papers. Areas of misunderstanding 
can be discussed as structured and or- 
ganizational issues^ with careful guidance 
from the teacher. 

By the end of the , semester, the ma- 
jority of students can be moved by this 
method to a point where their abilities 
have grown substantially, without suf- 
fering from under — or over-teaching any 
of the groups involved. 

Needless to say a diary of activities is 
necessary to keep track of student group- 
ings, which do fluctuate as individual 
students move from one group to an- 
other. Overall, though, administration 
of this format is quite simple in propor- 
tion to the benefit it yields. 

Reprinted from CUNY-ESL Notes 
Vol. 2 No. 1 Fall 1978 
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the student as a person with emotions, 
thoughts, problems and potentialities. 
The "whole learner" methodology, most 
clearly articulated by Earl W. Stevick of 
the Foreign Service Institute, has be- 
come manifest in changes in classroom 
climate, where the ESL teachers role 
has become more and more like that of 
a facilitator, helper or counselor. De- 
pending on the classroom, students are 
encouraged (allowed in some cases) to 
select the topic and content of discus- 
sion, the actual sentences of drills and 
dialogs, the type of activity they want 
to use to practice the lesson content, the 
seating arrangement or whether the 
teacher should provide a model or cor- 
rect the student's utterances. Indeed, 
the teacher is in the position of being a 
learner in every classroom at some time 
or another. This realization has been 
increasingly translated into classroom 
practice. 

These major trends in ESL method- 
ologies have occasioniilly been accom- 
panied by specifically developed mater- 
ials. For example, for use with a 
Counsel ing-Leaming approach, David 
Blot and Phyllis Berman Sher have 
written Getting Into It ... An Un- 
finished Booky a collection of passages 
focusing on the typical feelings and 
situations encountered by adult immi- 
grants learning ESL. The increase in 
publication of games, simulations and 
audio-visuals bears further witness to 
certain trends in methods. However, the 
new ways of teaching do not necessarily 
demand new materials. Suggestopedfa, 
for instance, can use existing curriculum 
materials (dialogs, drills, readings, voca- 
bulary-lists) in its unique method. In- 
deed, the introduction of materials for 
native speakers and specially written 



competency-based curricula in ESL has 
had, in and of itself, a profound effect 
on methodology. 

Summary 

The developments in ESL that we 
have outlined here demonstrate the 
vitality that exists in the field of ESL 
today. The interplay of methods and 
materials, the interaction between stu- 
dents and teacher, the incorporation of 
life and language study and the relations 
between teaching and learning: all of 
these elements of instruction for the 
limited English speaking are complex 
and pose a challenge to practitioners. By 
the evidence of the growth of these 
trends, teachers are attempting to meet 
this challenge. 

TN 8/79 
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likely that such children will be proud 
of being Native American. Some may 
participate in traditional activities of 
their cultures. In general, however, Na- 
tive American children have much in 
common with other children in the U.S. 
in that they know far more about TV 
programs than about their own national 
ways of life. They eat junk food and 
want all of the things most children in 
our society want. If lost in a forest, they 
would not necessarily he. able to manage 
any better than other children would. 
Like other children in the U.S., Native 
American children need to be taught 
about their heritage which, in a very 
real sense, is the heritar;;^ of everybody 
living in the U.S. toduy. 

Don't let students think that Native 
ways of life have no meaning today. 

Native arts have long commanded 
worldwide interest and admiration. But 
far more important for human and eco- 
logical survival are Native American 
philosophies of life. Respect for the land; 
love of every form of life, human and 
non-human; harmony between humans 
and nature rather than conquest and de- 
struction of nature — these are vital char- 
acteristics of Native ways of life> All 
peoples in the U.S. can and must learn 
to live in harmony with the natural 
worid, and that is one of the most sig- 
nificant lessons you should teach your 
students about "the Indians." 

Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Council 
on Interracial Books for Children, published 
8 times a year ($10 for individuals, $15 
for libraries and schools). The Council also 
operates the Raci.sm and Sexism Resource 
Center for Educators and has a free catalog 
of anti-racist, anti-sexist teaching materials. 
Write to the Council at 1841 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10023. 
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SUGGESTION AND EDUCATION 



In January 1979, two papers were 
presented on suggestion and education 
at the TEX-TESOL-IV eonvcntion in 
Houston, Texas. Mary L. Lindcniaii dis- 
cussed tlie historical precedent of Sug- 
gestopedia and Valdemar Pliocnix in- 
vestigated the technique. Both Lindeman 
and Phoenix are affihated with the Lan- 
guage and Culture Center at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. The following is a 
synopsis of the two presentations and 
their conclusions. 

In her paper, "Suggestion in Educa- 
tion: The Historical Path of Suggesto- 
pedia", Mary L. Lindeman points out 
that it is safe to assume that historically 
methods of education have used some 
form of suggestion, be it good or bad. 
She choo.scs to explore those pedagogical 
methods and the research connected 
with them that .specifically utilize the 
special technique of suggestion. 

One of the earliest forms of organized 
education were the yogic schools that 
date back 3,000 years and still arc in 
existence today. Tlicy produced profes- 
sional meniorizers of sacred Indian lit- 
erature by means of yoga which was 
developed as a method of mental curicli- 
ment for religious purposes. Western 
culture has had difficulty understanding 
Indian mysticism and lias not been per- 
mitted familiarity with the yogic mental 
techniques due to their private religious 
nature. As a result, Western scientists 
have not been able to establish conclu- 
.sive evidence for or against the notion 
that yoga improves intellectual faculties. 
Nevertheless, super-mennory feats have 
been observed by Westerners in India. 

The course of history hi Western edu- 
cation over the past two thousand years 
has been ba.scd on the faculties tif logic 
and reason in which education was con- 
sidered hard work and reason was the 
tool by which the mind became edu- 
cated. Suggestion, although always im- 
plicitly present, was neglected in his- 
torical Western pedagogy. It was by 
accident that suggestion found its place 
in official Western history with the in- 
troduction of hypnotism to medicine in 
the eighteenth century by a Viennese 
doctor named Mesmcr. 

Tlic medical history of hypnosis in the 
West is thoroughly outlined by Linde- 
man in her presentation. It tracas a 
rocky road fraught with lack of under- 
standing, wariness on the part of the 
public, and fear of the occult. But along 
the way there have been enlightened 
scholars wlio have recognized the value 
of hypnotic tcclinicjucs in the educa- 
ti£A\a\ setting. 

The father of modern hypnotism, a 
French physician named Li^beault who 
practiced in the last half of the nine- 
feenth century, recognized hypnosis as a 
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By Myrna Lynn H^^HierniaJ^ 
Northeastern 111 Uni^'> Qhicdd^ 
valuable educational tool to be Vijjej ^vith 
delinquent children. In 1935, ^j^j.). L.. 
Hull of Yale, extended the ^^^terest in 
hypnosis to tlie study of p-'>y^*^^<ilogy i'^ 
which he investigated susccptil^iji^y to 
h>'pnotisni, the posthypnotic ^^8gestion» 
learning in hypnotism, aiiJ ^^ypnoti^ 
amnesia. It took Emilc Cou^» *^ French" 
man with a working knowlcJg^ Jiyp- 
notic technique, to discover tl^j^^ jjgj^t 
positive suggestion was more ^(fg^jive 
than a state of deep hypnotic tt^^^^g Jt 
wa.su't until the twentieth ceiitxij.^ ^j^^^t 
his intuitive insights were ^^^ified b/ 
p.sychological and educationJ^^ Research- 

As early as 1890 articles oi^ i-esearch 
relating to suggestibility in cliij^^cn nia/ 
be found in books and profcssiOh^j joui'" 
nals. Since that time there have ^j^pej^i-cd 
numerous studies, scrupnlous^/ detailed 
by Lindeman, to attest to tb^ ^Dositive 
contribution that light hypJ\^ti^> ^^j.],^ 
iiiquc has to offer to educatioi^ ^io«;t 
recently Martin Aster and Stiinloy j^j-ipp- 
nor have been .strong advocJ»t^'^ of cdu" 
cational hypnosis. Krippner, ^l^. Kent 
State University Child StiiJ/ Center, 
u.scd hyi^nosis as an aid to bctt^j. g^iJy 
habits, incrca.se of concentratiori^ reduc- 
tion of test anxiety, increase xwotis^" 
tion, and help in special laiig"^$^c skills- 
Ralph Alan Dale (1972) listed Hi,,^ ^,^05 
of liypnosi.s in education. J^Jlipolsk/ 
(1970) reported the effective ^J^^ 
hypnosis in special education ""^j^h learn- 
ing disabled children. In the l^'0*s fj^crC 
has materialized in the West growing 
acceptance of the principles sugges- 
tion in the cla.s.sroom and sigPi^'^Oant re- 
search is being conducted at ^ humber 
of leading universities in the ^^S, 

In the 1970's Dr. Ceorgi J-^^^Unov, a 
Hulgarian psychiatrist and )'^^\ devel- 
oped Snggestopedia, a neW "^^Uiod of 
foreign language teaching basecl ^^^^^ 
gcstioii and subliminal stimU^^ gleaned 
from his experience with hypn'^^ijs \\]C 
West and his observations a yogi 
lawyer's ability to perform coTripM(pj..]jj^c 
memorization.s. Lindeman gives ^ ^^^^^^ 
ougli description of the metbocj ^i^g 
understands it using what i^^hnation 
is available to us at this time. Cs^c Ban- 
croft 1976) 

Valdemar PhociiLx in his pr^^^Uation, 
"Suggestion and Creative Polentii^p.^ jj^.^ 
cusses the theory of suggestion .^^^ 
understood by contemporary P^^^osopliy 
and psydiology and the app^^^tion of 
suggestion as a tcaching/lcarn'^S tool-^ 
both in relation to how Lozanovs i^^^j^i^^J 
complies with what is known ^'uggcs- 
tion. 

According to Phoenix there j^o 
nihids, the conscious mind th^t i^q]<c5 
decision.s, reasons, judges, and ^^>n]y2c.s, 
and the subconscious mind t'l*'^^ Ooi^tfoj.*; 
and creates — the synthesizer all the 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

Continued from page 17 

teaching less than six years. While one 
'"ight be tempted to eonelude that 
teaehers of adult ESL students beeause 
they are part-time and new to the field 
n^ight be of lower quality than other 
teaehers, this survey indieates that this 
is not the case: 53.0% have Master s De- 
grees (about 25% of these are in ESL or 
in a elosely allied field) and only 5.8% 
indieated that they had had no training. 

Most teaehers (66.7%j taught in tradi- 
tional sehool settings. Most (68.9%) 
taught fewer than 15 hours per week 
and had elasses of between ten and 
twenty students in size; Although there 
Jias been a national priority for bilingual 
adult education elasses for several years, 
only 24% indieated that their program 
had any bilingual serviees. In this sani- 
ple, fewer than half the teaehers be- 
longed to i^ny professional organization. 

The responses indieated that most 
teachers (72.3%) lived in a eity or near 
one and that they were within one hour 
of a eollege oflFering ESL training 
(74.6%). 

It is interesting to take a moment and 
compare some of the data stated above 
with the data received from the sample 
of teaehers of adults taken in the 1964-6 
TENES Survey. We ean see that teaeh- 
ers of adult ESL students are, in gen- 
eral, becoming better educated, more 
experienced, and more interested in 
joining professional organizations. After 
many years of encouragment by teach- 
ers, cla.ss sizes are becoming smaller, 
too. 

As for the heart of the survey, when 
the teachers were asked which areas of 
training they felt would be most impor- 
tant for them, over 70% indicated ESL 
methods and ESL materials would be 
most important for them. There was no 
clear preference between the content 
areas: individualized instruction, class- 
room management, literacy and reading 
and culture were only .slightly preferred 
over vocational ESL, testing and place- 
ment and issues in bilingual education, 
however, was generally thought to be of 
low importance. 

All types of teachers* of ESL to adult 
students felt that learning more about 
methods of teaching ESL was important. 
This interest docs not seem to be dimin- 
ished by some training in that area. One 
could conclude that training in this area 
is not only a matter of transmitting 
information about u.sefiil techniques but 
also a matter of helping trainees to un- 
derstand underlying principles and pro- 
viding opportunities for guided practice 
in applying this knowledge, that meth- 
ods cannot be "done" in a .short time. 

All types of teachers of ESL to adults 
indicated a great interest in learning 
more about materials — their analysis and 



utilization, Few teaehers have had train- 
ing in this area. Of those v/lio have had 
some exposure to materials, their interest 
remains high in learning more. Materials 
were rated slightly lower than methods, 
but both were clearly preferred over the 
other options offered. 

A moderate interest was shown by 
tlic respondees in learning more about 
structure (American English grammar). 
While it is quite possible that some re- 
spondees could have confused classes 
they have had in the past on the gram- 
mar of English with information on how 
non-natives can be helped to view En- 
glish, full-time teachers seem to have a 
greater interest in thi.s area than part- 
time teachers. If I may "editorialize" for 
a moment, this i.s the area that I have 
seen as needing greatest training in 
teachers of adult ESL students. How- 
ever, it is the area in which teachers 
are least willing to admit needs. 

Respondees were most interested in 
meeting together in workshop or insti- 
tute settings. Suggestions of training that 
could be taken at home were overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. College courses were the 
.second most attractive delivery system. 

In conclusion, we can .say that icach- 
ers arc generally interested in learning 
those tilings that will directly affect and 
benefit their present teaching needs. 
Those content areas which are perceived 
to be theoretical arc less desired. Re- 
.spondces seem to be willing to travel to 
receive training and seem to prefer so- 
cial situations rather than those training 
models which suggest that they learn 
alone. 

Th is s u rvey indica tcs that tc achers 
arc interested in learning more and are 
enthusiastic about devoting themselves 
to improving their knowledge of the field 
and their ability to teach even tliough 
ESL may not be their primary area of 
employment. 

Jean Bodnian 
TN 8/79 



SUGGESTION AND EDUCATION 

Continued from page 7 

Therefore, double-planencss also refers 
to how the teacher behaves in relation 
to the student when the student is learn- 
ing. The teacher must be able to reach 
both hemispheres of the brain (the con- 
scious and the subcon.scious) as well as 
all of the students in the class. 

According to Phoenix, students have 
their own preferred input channel or 
combination of channels and also a pre- 
ferred representational system (auditory, 
vi.sual, and kinesthetic) for learning, as 
do teaehers. It is cs.scntial for anyone 
who uses suggestion as a teaching 
method to know the specific techniques 
for determining a person s preferred in- 
put channel and representational system 
and to be able to present material in a 



manner that is agreeable to the student. 
In other words, the teacher must train ^ 
himself to be fluent in communieatiori' 
in all channels (not only in his own pre- 
ferred channels) in a congruent fashion 
thereby expanding his own potential as 
well as that of the student. Phoenix and 
Lindeman are at present wx)rking on the 
development of specific techniques for 
congruent teaching. 

.Two examples from the techniques 
of Suggestopedia, intonational-rhythmie 
readings of material and concert listen- 
ing arc good ways of dircedy communi- 
cating with the subconscious right brain. 
These techniques when used correctly 
place the student in a super-suggestive, 
relaxed state and allow him to sub- 
consciously absorb what is being taught 
while the logical left hemisphere is being 
distracted by auditory input (music). 

Phoenix concludes by saying that spe- 
cific methodologies arc not as crucial to 
the learning situation as the rapport 
established between the teacher and stu- 
dent. It is in die total behavior of- the 
teacher, on a personality level, and on 
conscious and subconscious planes, 
wherein lies die value of the suggestive 
approach. 

Both Lindeman and Phoenix point out 
diat the success of the conscious and 
effective use of suggestion in education 
depends or. die creativity and sensitivity 
of the individual teacher. Lindeman de- 
lineates some of the benefits derived 
from diis method as relaxation for learn- 
ing purposes, creating a good mind set 
for being a student, developing the use 
of the suljconscious to enhance learning, 
change of student attitude from negative 
to positive, increased motivation, and 
overcoming emotional blocks. In con- 
chision she says diat "In education sug- 
gestion is a force so powerful, but so 
Ijasic, that it goes unnoticed. Tliose edu- 
cators who are aware of its potential 
and .sensitive to its use will be in a posi- 
tion to enhance every teaching activity, 
direcdy and indirccdy." 

Editors Note: Both of these articles re- 
ported here contain excellent bibliographies. 
An even more complete bibliography on 
siigRCstion and hypnosis can be found in 
Hamniornian s excellent M.A. Tliesis "Hyp- 
nosis and LangiiaRe Learning", Northeast- 
ern Illinoi.s University, January 1979. 
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RECOMMENDING OUTSIDE READING 

By Lise Winer 
Univ. of the West Indies, 
Trinidad 

In addition to reading work done in 
elass, everyone agrees that it is impor- 
tant to help students develop the liabit 
of reading in English on tlieir own. Both 
as a teaelier and a student, I liave found 
this easier said than done. On the prem- 
ise that students will read only what 
they really like, it is therefore important 
to find out as mueh as possible about 
individual preferenees before making a 
reeom men da t ion . 

One's own personal experiences ean 
be a guide. For example, in learning 
Freneh, I found that although I am a 
voraeious reader hi English, the mere 
sight of a printed page in Freneh wa.s 
eortipletely overwhelming. The only read- 
ing I eonld faee wiis very simple, illus- 
trated children's books with no more 
than one line of print per page. Finally, 
attracted by the brightly coloured illus- 
trations and comic book format of Tin- 
Tin, I found something I could read and 
re-rcad cndles.sly. I enjoyed following 
my favourite characters through the 
series, sometimes reading diEi^rent parts 
aloud. Now I recommend the English 
translations to ESL students looking for 
similar reading material, even though 
Tin-Tin docs not have the same cultural 
significance in English. (Asierix is sim- 
ilar, but has foreign accents and puns 
which make it more difficult.) 

When a student asks for .suggestions 
about reading material, it is important 
to keep an- open mind and follov/ the 
student's lead. Some questions about 
genre are fairly straightfonvard: mys- 
tery, fairy tale, romance, classic or pop- 
ular fiction, science fiction (those from 
the 1950's tend to be easier to read than 
more modem ones), biography, history, 
psychology, science, mechanics. . . . Some 
additional components of personal taste 
might include the following. Do you 
prefer short stories, articles, magazines, 
or hooks? What historical period do you 
prefer — past, present, future? Do you 
want to have or avoid dialogue, descrip- 
tion, action or characterization? How 
many and what kind of pictures do you 
like? (Another physical aspect of a book 
can be important also; a book with small 
pages or large type size may give the 
impression of making more rapid prog- 
ress. ) 

Do you prefer happy or sad endings? 
If you like -children's books, do you want 
culturally important or just .simple ones? 
(But be careful, as many books for 
younger English children include com- 
plex structures difficult for beginning 
ESL .students.) What Icoale do you pre- 
fer? (Students may likc reading about 
their new country, i? immigrants, or may 
have a particular interest in another for- 
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eign country. Many students like read- 
ing about their own country, in English; 
they may disagree with the author's 
viewpoint, providing a basis for indi- 
vidual or elass discussion.) 

Are there books you have enjoyed 
reading in your first language, whether 
they were originally written in English 
or not, and would like to re-read in 
English? (Don't worry too much about 
"losing in translation", as long as the 
English is roasouable.) Do you want 
books that have been especially written 
or simplified for ESL students? (Stu- 
dents often reject ESIi readers on the 
grounds that they look childish, or are 
not "real" English. As a compromi.se, 
you might recommend books like the 
Pcnduluin Press comic-strip format series 
of classic English novels simplified for 
remedial Engli.sh L, students, or other 
simplified or "condensed" hooks.) 

For example, a request for a sad love 
story .set in India led to Kamala Mar- 
kaiidaya's Nectar in a Sieve, and one for 
a realistic picture of Indian life, R. K. 
Narayan's The Financial Expert. (In 
these ca.scs, I was a linguistic resource, 
hut most of the discussion occurred be- 
tween the French Cnnadian student who 
was reading the books, and a Hindi- 
speaking fellow classmate.) A French 
student who Ulri;.-:- m3"^:lerfes enjoyed 
reading MaigreV : even tliough 
he already knew .suki'rion! If you 
don't happen to know of a book that fits 
the particular bill, a request framed in 
.such .specific terms is likely to get good 
results from a librarian or bookseller. 

In spite of niy own personal prefer- 
ences, I don't overlook those popular 
books — Harlequin Romances (Mills and 
Boon in the Kritisli Commonwealth fills 
a similar .slot.) They are cheap — usually 
available secondhnnd — and arc avidly 
read by ma'iy native English-speakers. 
In one Montreal high school, Chinese 
and Greek gif'S in an English langiiage 
school devoured these books alongside 
their Anglophone classmates; I have 
ovcrjicard .several spontaneous discus- 
.sions on the merits of various novcl.s, and 
reactions to the male-female images pre- 
sented in these books. Naturally, I try 
to encourage a branching out, or vocab- 
ulary and style will be .severely limited, 
but I don't push. 

In general, I try not to recommend 
material that I haven't read or at lea.st 
.skinnned myself, and books whose cul- 
tural content might be difficult to imdcr- 
stand without help, unless the student 
is particularly keen. Most nineteenth 
century novels arc better avoided for 
rea.sons of .sentence complexity, as well 
as books likc Treasure Island (except in 
simplified versions) bccau.se of dialectal 
or archaic vocabulary. I also discourage 
.some modem books which arc extremely 
popular, includiiig the Destroyer scries 
and movie spin-offs like Close Encoun- 



ters, which are written so badly that 
they arc difficult for ESL students to 
read. 

You may want to set exercises or book 
reports for students' individual reading, 
or discuss it with them. Keep in mind 
that some students wil! feel uncomfort- 
able unless they look up every new 
word, and some will plough ahead as 
long as they ean follow the story line; 
cither way, the student is reading at his 
or her most comfortable pace. Students 
may sometimes choose books you feel 
are too difficult, but a strong interest 
and motivation may prove as important 
as lingm'stic ability. It is of course diffi- 
cult not to object to "unsuitable" ma- 
terial, but short of pointing out that an 
English vocabulary based, say, on super- 
liero comic books is rather limited, at- 
tracting students with books they find 
interesthig is preferable to discouraging 
reading altogether. You might try shar- 
ing with the elass something you your- 
self like to road; students themselves 
may eventually reeomniend books they 
have read to each other — and bring 
.something new and enjoyable to your 
attenti on too. ^ TN 8/79 

AN EDITOR'S JOB 

Getting out a journal (read. Newsletter) 
is no picnic. 

The Editor is much mistindcrstood. 

If we print jokes people say we are silly. 

If we don't they say we are too serious. 

If we clip things from other magazines, 
we are too lazy to write them our- 
selves. 

If we don't we arc stuck on our own 
stuff. 

If we don't print every word of all con- 
tributions, we don't appreciate genius. 

If we do print them the pages are filled 
with junk. 

If we make a change in the other fel- 
low's write-up, we are too critical. 

If we don't we are blamed for poor 
editing. 

If we arc usually in the office, we should 
get out more often. 

If we are out when you call, we're not 
on the job. 

If we are too busy for casual talk, our 
job has gone to our head. 

If we engage in casual talk, that's all we 
have to do. 

•If we can't give you an immediate an- 
swer, we are incompetent. 

If we can give you an immediate an- 
swer, we don't think things through. 

If we have a strong opinion, we are bull 
headed. 

If we try to sec both sides of a ques- 
tion, we are pu.ssy-footing. 

Some reader will say we swiped this 
from some other journal. 

We did. 

Reprinted from Contemporary Educa- 
tion, Volo .49, No. 4, Summer 1978, 
p. 196. 
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OH, WHAT'S THE USE? 

By Lois Morton 

Just consider the ways in which use can 
be used. 

And you really will wind up completely 
confusedl 

What did you use to do in the old days? 
Do you find that it's hard to get used to 

new ways? 
Are you used to this crowded, polluted 

big city? 

Did you use to live in a town that was 
pretty? 

There are lots of new things that its 

hard to get used to, 
(And some never do — they'll use any 

excuse to 

keep doing the things that they once 

used to do. 
But sometimes old habits must make 

way for new.) 
You can get used to cooking, if no-one 

cooks for you. 
And get used to listening to teachers 

who bore you; 
If you used to sleep half the mom in g 

away. 

Can you get used to getting up early 
each day? 

Are you quite used to speaking a lan- 
guage that's foreign? 

Can you get used to news from the 
places there's war in? 



(They say man can use his wide-ranging 
potential 

to get used to anything, if it's essential.) 
I used to go dancing, and stay up all 
night. 

If I tried it now, I'd be "out like a 
, light." 

It's useless to try waiting up for the sun, 
but still, I remember, it used to he fun. 
/ did not use to cook — no, I just 

couldn't do it. 
Until I got used to it — now, nothing 

to iti 

My childi'eu dislike eating foods they're 

not used to. 
It's no use to force them — they'll 

simply refuse to. 
I used to hate kidneys, but tastes often 

change. 

Z'm so used to them now, that I don't 

find them strange. 
Didn't you use to believe there were 

ghosts? 

Didn't you use to believe bullies' boasts? 
When you were a child, did you use to 
believe 

Tliat parents were perfect, and didn't 
deceive? 

(At times we've all had to get used to 

the thought 
riiat lots of things weren't true, that we 

were taught.) 
The old days were different, you've got 

to admit. 



What you used to be used to may no 
longer fit. 

Another new thing tliac is downright 
confusing 

is all the machines we must get used to 
usingy 

Like electric brooms which are used to 

sweep floors, 
and electric eyes, diat are used to work 

doors, 

and machines that are used to wash 

dishes and clothes; 
it's useful to know how to use all of 

those. 

There are so many ways to use use, used 

and used to. 
It seems like a puzzle there aren't any 

clues to I 

You'll soon automatically learn to deduce 
their contextual meanings — till then, 
What's The Use!" 

Directions: Read the above poem, and 
make sure you know which of the fol- 
lowing meanings applies in each of the 
underlined forms. 

a) habitual action in the past 

b) to become accustomed to 

c) to employ, or utilize 

1. active 

2. passive 

d) without purpose 

e) helpful 

TN 8/79 
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HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 
E.S.L. CUSS THAT WORK 

By Frederick L. Jenks 
Florida State University 

Homework assignments were long 
. viewed as an integral companion to 
classroom activities. Homework was the 
means by which (a) cliissroom learning 
was ''reinforced", (b) work vot covered 
by the teacher in the allotted time was 
doled out to students for completion on 
their own, (c) students might preview 
new material in preparation for upcom- 
ing classes, and (d) students were to 
review for quizzes and exams. Many 
are the instances in which liomework 
became a punishment when students 
did not perform per the teacher's ex- 
pectations within the class. Homework, 
frequently assigned and infrequently 
accomplished, became a major factor in 
determining the level of teacher popu- 
larity as mass media and mass transpor- 
tation absorbed a greater portion of 
students' out-of-class attention. Thus, 
what was (and is) a logical means for 
enhancing classroom learning has been 
virtually eliminated from the curricu- 
lum, joining the whipping board and 
dunce cap as an academic artifact. 

When "work in class" is lexically sep- 
arated from "work outside class", nega- 
tive reactions appear to escalate. How- 
ever, ju.st as "extra-curricular" activities 
of the 1950's evolved into "co-curricu- 
lar" activities in following decades, so 
may extra work at home become "co- 
class" activity. Indeed, in a communica- 
tively active E.S.L. class for adults or 
high schoolers, co-cla.ss work can be — 
and probably should be — the core of 
the syllabus. If, as Altman states, 'It is 
the meiiningful and realistic application 
of language in nal communication 
settings which j Js to competence 
and/or communicative fluency," (1978) 
it follows that activities which provide 
meaningful and realistic .scenarios for 
language interchange outside the class- 
room arc critical components in the in- 
structional plan. 

How can a teacher plan "homework" 
activities with communicative requi- 
sites? How can "role play" be replaced 
with r col-play? The suggestions offered 
in this article can be broadly charac- 
terized as "community-oriented tasks" 
(Paulston and Bruder: 1976:63), tech- 
niques that bring native English speak- 
ers and E.S.L. students together in a 
non -classroom setting. 

The Autograph Book. The purpose of 
this technique is to acquaint learners 
with the community while simultane- 
ously requiring that tlicy engage in basic 
conversations (introductions, greetings, 
departings, etc.) with a native speaker 
of English. 



The major planning respon.sfbility of 
the instructor is to elicit the cooperation 
of willing autographers. Experience in- 
dicates that the autographers should be 
accessible, approachable, and willing to 
participate. 

The procedures are outlined to stu- 
dents tluisly: 

(1) Students will purchase or receive 
from the instructor a small pad of 
paper. The autographers will sign on 
one sheet of paper their name ami the 
date. 

(2) Students will receive a mimeo- 
graphed list of potential autographers, 
their addres.scs, their hours of availabil- 
ity, and their professional position (busi- 
ness leader, civic leader, student, staff 
oj: faculty member, etc.). 

(3) From the list, the learner will 
ask for and receive a specific number 
of autographs (usually % of those listed 
or a minimum of fifteen) within a pre- 
.scribed period of time (one or two 
weeks ) . 

(4) When the autographs have been 
collected, each student will present his 
assortment to tlic instructor who will 
check them for authenticity. 

(5) The teacher will urge the stu- 
dents to describe their most memorable 
autographer, their most memorable con- 
versation, the most difficult autognipher 
to locate, etc. 

This technique activates no less than 
fifteen limes the incla.ss lessons on greet- 
ing.s, introductions, requests for pcrmi.s- 
.sion, and departures. In addition, con- 
tact with native speakers of English 
are made and, in most ca.ses, several 
minutes of liberated conversation occur. 

The imaginative .selecting of auto- 
graphers can introduce students to the 
doorsteps of campus and community 
services, to con.sumer agencies, to civil 
.s-ervants, and to helpful individuals. 
Some examples of reliable autographers 
are the athletic trainer, the football 
team's manager, the director of women's 
athletics, the editors of the student 
newspaper and university publications, 
the director of alumni affairs, an officer 
of the Junior Chamber of Commw-rce, 
the manager of the local shopping mall, 
a librarian, a registrars assistant who 
handles foreign academic transcripts, 
and an employee of the tourism office. 

Worth noting is that students re- 
ceived sucli items as discount coupon.*; 
and courtesy cards from several en- 
thusiastic retailers. 

Intercultural Inquiry List (IIL). The 
purpose of this activity is to promote 
real-life oral communication between 
E.S.L. students and native speakers of 
Engli.sh by providing each party with a 
printed .sheet of questions answerable 
only by the other person. Each IIL hab* 
a dual intent: (a) to provide conversa- 



tion starters in the form of assigned 
questions to be answered, and (b) to 
bring to the learner information that 
may be of interest and/or importance. 

The two groups of students are 
br07jght together through the coopera- 
tive planning the E.S.L. instructor 
and several Foreign Language instruc- 
tors representing different languages 
that are being taught to native English 
.speakers. The instructors prepare IIL's 
for their target language, arrange a 
timetable for students of E.S.L. and 
foreign languages to meet, and reserve 
a site for the meetings. The two groups 
of language learners will meet, complete 
the questioning of each other, and leave 
with completed IIL's. 

From the following example of an 
IIL for an E.S.L. learner, it can be seen 
that the nature of the questions is in- 
formal; questions may deal with com- 
mon or global topics such as food, en- 
tertainment, currency, and holidays. 
Furthermore, the answers to the ques- 
tions are not readily available without 
the aid ,of a native speaker of the target 
language. That factor alone seems to be 
a major key to the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of the answering party. 

ExaiBple: 

Intercultural Inquiry List 

Questioner: E.S.L. student 

Answerer: native speaker of English 

Directions. Ask your partner the fol- 
lowing questions. Write your partners 
aaswer on the IIL. After your partner has 
answered five <iiiesti(in.s, you must find an- 
other partner. No one native .speaker of 
EuKli.sh may answer more than five of your 
list's quest ioas. At the bottom of the page, 
the English speaker will sign his/her name 
and indicate the questions aaswered. 

1. What is "succotash?" 

2. Wliat is Harlem? 

3. What instrument does Pete Fountain 
play? 

4. Who is Dumbo? 

5. What is a "Baby Ruth?" . 

6. There are two major leagues in 
American professional baseball. What are 
the names of these leagues? 

7. How much is "t'.vo bits"? 

8. What is a corn plaster? 

9. Abraham Lincoln is a national hero 
in the U.S.A. WHiat were^'two of his occu- 
pations prior to becoming President? 

10. A young actor captured the atten- 
tion of teenagers in the 1950's. Two of his 
most famous movies were "Rebel Without 
a Cause" and "East of Eden." Wliat was 
his name and is he alive? 

11. Wliat sound does "Rice Krispies" 
make? 

12. Pets are very common in the U.S.A. 
Wiio are "Black Beauty", "Mister Ed", 
"Rin Tin Tin*', and **Fred" (on the tele- 
vision program, Baretta)? 

13. Who is Rip Van Winkle? 

14. What would you do with an 
"Edsel"? 

Continued on next page 
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HOMEWORK 

Continued from page 1 1 

15.^ Where would you put a "knick- 
. knack"? (pronounced: nick nack) 

Questions , , , , 

answered by : 

Questions , , , , , 

answered by r_. 

Questions , , , , , 

answered b y . 

When i observed KS.L. students and 
native speakers of .English at work on 
these assignments, I calculated that ap- 
proximately twenty percent of the con- 
versation centered on answering the 
specific questions. Additional explana- 
tions, cross-cultural comparisons, re- 
lated questions and answers, and simple 
chatting accounted for the remaining 
eighty percent of language interchange. 
Also, even though the questioner talks 
less than the respondent, the fact that 
both parties will play the inquiring as 
wcli as the answering roles brings the 
quantitative output inCo balance. 

Similar exercises which focus on one 
topic per exercise, usually a topic re- 
lated to a community service, are de- 
scribed by Paulston and Bruder (1976: 
63). Their suggestions arc easier to plan 
but lack the cross-cultural facet in the 
inquiry. 

Real-Play. A commonly used and gen- 
erally successful technique for practicing 
"real language" usage in typical com- 
municative situations is the role play, an 
"e.Kercise where the student is assigned 
a fictitious role from which he has co 
improvise .some kind of behavior toward 
thu other characters" (Paulston and 
Bruder: 1976:70). After the teacher 
describes a .scenario, assigns roles, pro- 
vides characterizations, and explains 
underlying a.ssumptions to the class, the 
playlet is* acted out. Evaluations are 
generally coniplcted with attention to 
comniimicative completeness, natural- 
ncs.s of delivery, and conversational 
flow. When well designed, well ex- 
plained to students, and sufficiently con- 
trolled, the role play is a stimulating 
language- to-life cxcrci.sc. But, there are 
recurring problems. 

A major problem was illustrated at a 
TESOL 1977 Conference session on 
role plays (Furey:1977). Videotapes of 
in-cla.s.s role play.s* portrayed, in one in- 
.stancc. n group of five E.vS.L. learners* 
di.scu.s.sing a real estate trans;:ction. The 
roles were well-defined, the hidden 
agendas were verbalized smoothly, and 
everyone performed adequately. In spite 
of the.sc factors, the role play suffered 
from numeroas factual errors delivered 
by the "real estate agent". His gro.ss mis- 
conceptions about mortgages, monthly 
payments, and clown payments were 
stated in flawless English. The problem 
is obvious; a role play which permits 



participants to unwittingly spout mis- 
information in front of an audience of 
learners is. poor preparation for real 
communication. 

A second common proislem is kinesic 
inaccuracy. For example, a "dead fish" 
handshake usually accompanies a role 
play in which participants who arc non- 
Americans greet each other. Since the 
looser handshake may be customary to 
them, neither reacts negatively to it. 
Even when it is seen by the teacher, it, 
is rarely noted in the evaluation as being 
a negative feature. In "real situations" 
(Stevick: 1971), gestures and touch sig- 
nals arc major vclu'cles of messages. As 
such, they should be explained, per- 
formed, and evaluated as vital com- 
ponents of the role play. 

The real play is a response to the 
above-mentioned problems. In addition, 
it employs the po.sitive a.spects of the 
role play. It i.s a role play performed 
outside the classroom in the actual set- 
ting with a native .speaker of English 
playing one maj'or role. The necessary 
ingredients, then, are an Eiigli.sh speaker 
who is willing to t'oopcratc, prepare, 
and participate, advance permi.ssioii to 
u.so an actual setting, and classroom in- 
.stniction of learners in both the lingui.s- 
tic/kinesic probabilities ami the factual 
information .supporting the encounter. 

A sample real play on "Installnient 
Purchasing'* would adhere to the same 
pre-planning outline as luscd for a role 
play. Additional planin'ng steps include 
the following: 

(1) Tlie teacher will .secure the ac- 
tive a.ssistance of an Engli.sh .speaker 
who agrees to participate in the real 
play during a .specific week at selected 
times of the day. Some potential a.ssi.s- 
tants are u.scd car dealers, managers of 
furniture or appliance stores, and mo- 
bile home dealers. To minimize any 
**.shady*' activities, tlie teacher .should 
rely on friends, cooperative university 
ahnnni, and spou.ses of T.E.S.L. majors. 

(2) The teacher will explain and di.s- 
cu.ss the activity personally with each 
Anici'ican participant, and receive a.s- 
surances that tliey will make the real 
play an educational expci'iencc rather 
than' an actual .selling opportunity. 

(3) The teacher distributes for cla.s.s- 
rooni discussion a learning activity 
packet in which retail tenninology, in- 
stallment buying, methods of payment, 
etc., are provided. Also included are 
typical contracts, brochures describing 
thcr products, .sales tags, and advcrti.se- 
ments*. 

(4) Sample conversational openers are 
distributed to students on mimeographed 
sheets. In-class role plays tran.spirc, ba.scd 
on this .sheet and materiarin the learn- 
ing activity packet.s. 

(5) E.S.L. students will select the 
retailer that they wi.sh to vi.sit, sign up 
on a time .slieet to indicate when they 



will appear at the store, receive direc- 
tions (a map) to their selected store, 
and obtain a one-page evaluation sheet. 
On this sheet, which students fill out by 
dicmsclves, will be the following ques- 
tions to answer: 

**What did you learn about installment 
buying or about? the product that was 
iv-t presented in our class?" 

'What topics did you discuss with the 
American salesperson?*' 

"Write a short paragraph describing 
yoii:r visit." 

(6) The teacher will deliver the time 
sheet to t'le participating retpil'^rs sev- 
eral days iii advance of students' visits. 
Kc/s7t;^ is asked to supply a brief com- 
ment in writing regarding each students 
visit and the conversation. 

(7) Classroom discussions and ques- 
tion-an.swer .sessions ensue based on the 
real-play experiences as post-activity ex- 
ercises. 

In one instance, videotaped record- 
ings of I'cal -plays were made in the re- 
tailer's office or store. Tlip participating 
Engli.sli speakers portc4yecl themselves 
while graduate a.s.sistants conducted the 
filming and played the other roles. Re- 
play of the tapes in E.S.L. classes pro- 
vided valuable information and an op- 
portunity for students to see their future 
conversational partner and surroundings. 
Furthermore, it helped the native Eng- 
li.sh speakers to "loosen up" and practice 
for the real -play. 

Since this technique requires consid- 
erable preparation, the a.ssistance of 
graduate students in T.E.S.L. is of great 
i)enefit. Their involvement in the devel- 
opment of packets, in observing the real- 
plays, and in assisting in the prepara- 
tory stages is not only a source of sound 
Intern experience but also an aid to 
learners and the instructor. 

As with the Autograph Book tech- 
nique, St is imperative that the teacher 
have a great deal of eonfidcnv;e in the 
'*out:siders". Tlieir levels of i?ilegrity and 
sincerity are key,^ to the overall success 
or faihire of tlie exercises. l^'urUicrmore, 
the teacher must express his/her grati- 
tude and that of the students by sending 
thank- you n«)(cs or by giving token gifts.. 
Among these gratuities may be a "Friend 
of the Department" .scroll, an invitation 
to a campus event with an international 
flavor, or a <rnn]\ item from another 
country. When there ha:; been constant 
.support on the part of an individual, a 
letter from the teacher to that person's ■ 
employer is ;i thoughtful gesture, one 
that usually brings continuing support. 

All of the suggested techniques pro- 
vide out-of-cla.ss practice for students 
while increasing community involve- 
ment. Each tecliniquc requires careful 
preparation and monitoring both in and 
outside the class. Finally, each activity 

Continued on page 22 
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System. An international jovinaal of Educa- 
tional Technology and Lr^nguage Learn- 
ing Systems, published in association 
witli the Pergamon Institute of English 
(Oxford). This journal, formerly pub- 
lished in Sweden has changed its ad- 
dress to Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 
0X3 OBW, England. 

TESL Canada Newsletter. First issue was 
April, 1979. New newsletter of the newly 
formed national TESL organization in 
Canada. For furhter information write to 
Ian Martin, Communications Coordina- 
tor, TESL Canada, 180 Fulton Ave., 
Toronto, Onti^rio M4K 1Y3. 

ESL/LEL/M LA Newsletter. English as a 
Second Language, Language Experience 
Literacy, Music Language Arts newslet- 
ter printed by tlie New York City Board 
of Education. Full of articles and ideas. 
For further information write ESL/LEL/ 
MLA Title I ESEA Program, 66 Court 
St., 15th Floor, Brooklyn, NY 11201. 

Verbatim, The Language Quarterly. A 
rather sophisticated bulletin on language, 
of interest to language enthusiasts. For 
subscription information write to Essex, 
Conn. 06426 or Utica, NY 13503. 

Modem JMtiguage Teachers Association of 
Queensland Journal (MLTAQ). The 
third issue, February, 1979, is called 
Languages Unlock the World. Contains 
articles dealing with the teaching of 
modem languages. For further informa- 
tion write to Gary Murray, Editor, Jour- 
nal and Newsletter, 31 Thynne Ave., 
Nonnan Park, OLD. 4170, Queensland, 
Australia. 

TEAL Occasional Papers. The third vol- 
ume, published in 19'79, contains excel- 
lent articles and is titled From Learning 
English to Learning in English. For in- 
formation (or purchase; $4.50) write 
to B.C. T.E.A.L. Occasional Papers, c/9 
B.C. Teachers' Federation, 2235 Burraird 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6J 3H9. 

JCP Newsletter. Institute of Cuhural Plu- 
ralism. A newsletter on bilingual-bicul- 
tiiral education. Write to the Editor, 
San 'Diego State University, 5544% 
Hardy Ave., San Diego, CA 92182. 

The E.E.L. Gazette. An interesting news- 
paper on teaching E.F.L. published in 
English, covering a variety of topics, 
especially relevant to teaching overseas. 
For contributions and enquiries write to 
The Editorial Committee, Munster 
House, 676 Fulham Road, London SW6 
5SA, England. 

Cross Currents is a biannual journal cf com- 
munication, language, and cro.ss-cvltuml 
.skills published by the Language Inr-ti- 
lute of Japan. Major empliasis is on 
, practical ideas for classroom use with 
primary focus on Japanese students of 
English. The most recent i.si,iie. Vol. VI 
No. 1, ;> currently available and manu- 
scripts now being solicited for future 
issues. Available »rom the Language In- 
stitute of Japan, 4-14-1 Shiroyama, 
Odawara, Japan 250. TN S/79 
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COMPREHENSIVE AFFILIATE 
REPORT 1979 

Carol LeCIair 
In addition to their newsletters, the fol- 
lowing affiliates report other publications, 
past, present, and future. 
British Columbia: Bright Ideas for Dull 
Days. 

California: CATESOL Occasional Papers, 

4th issue published in 1978. 

Cotmecticitt. A Journal of special activities 

and conferences in progress. 

Illinois: Membership Directory in progress. 

Intermountain: Membership Directory in 

1978, and I-TESOL Occasional Papers in 

progress. 

Jajian: Collected Papen; from TEFL 1977 
(Nagoya TEFL Conference) in 1978; and 
Collected Papers from LTIJ 1978 (Tokyo 
LTIJ Conference) in progress. 
Minnesota: An annual collection of papers 
in progress. 

New York State: Collected Papers in ESL 
& Bilingual Education, 1978. 
Ontario: Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage in Ontario: Current Is.sues and Prob- 
lems, 1978; and a 200-item list of biblio- 
graphic entries to be used as a guide for 
setting up institutional and regional ESL 
centres, in progress. 

Oregon; ORTESOL Jourual in progress. 
Quebec: SPEAQ Journal, 1977 & 1978- 
S;;fl/n; Membership Directo;y in progress. 

We asked the affiliates if there were 
something about tlioir particular newsletter 
they considered unique, and we learned 
that Arizona has articles and lessen p»in«' 
in Spanish, Navajo, Papago and Italian. 

Meetings 

A pattern is devc-^ping in many of tlie 
affiliates by which tliey attempt to vary the 
site of their meetings in order to be avail- 
able to more of their uiembers. For instance, 
Arizona has two meetings annually, one in 
the northern part of the state and one in 
the southern part; California not only varies 
the site of its big statewide convention 
from year to year, e.g. 1978 in San Fran- 
cisco and 1979 in Los Angeles, but they 
hold 6 mini-conferences to cover all areas 
of the state during the year; Intemiountain 
TESOL held one meeting in Salt Lake City 
and one in Provo; North Carolina had one 
in the cast and tlie other in the west; Ohio 
had one in Columbus and one in Cleveland; 
Spain had one in Madrid and one in Barce- 
lona; New York State, like California, not 
only alternates the locale of its yearly con- 
ference (such places as Syracuse, Albany 
and Lake Placid), but al.so holds mini- 
conference.s. The \fichigan affiliate has met 
in different cities in the southern part of 
the .state, snch as Flint and Grand Rapids; 
Missouri has met in St. Cliarles and Colum- 
bia; Tennessee, brand new, has met in 
Martin and in Knoxville. The affiliate in 
Japan is made up of about eight chapters, 
each of which hold their own meetings 
which arc considered to be meetings of 
JALT and, therefore, there may be as many 
as five meetings around the country on one 
(lay. Wliile most of the affiliates use facil- 
ities at a university or eoUege for their 
meetings, .seven out of 25 respondents re- 
ported using hotels. 



Special Projects during 1978 
Arizona repo^^ed working on an increased 
awareness of culture in teaching ESL and 
increasing its cooperation with state affil- 
iates of other national organizations. Cali- 
fornia reported meeting with the officers of 
other organizations to discuss the position 
j^f 2^L in bilingual education in their state, 
althoiigh they were not able to report prog- 
ress on moving the state legislature toward 
ESL credcntialing. Connecticut has requested 
institutions of higher education to encourage 
students to aitend the conference and pro- 
vide class attendance credit for such at- 
tendance. 

Hawaii, with several otlier educational 
organizations, has co-sponsored a series of 
forums on minimum competency testing, 
and their legislative committee was partic- 
ularly active infomiing all Hawaii legislators 
of their concerns, particularly in the area 
of testing. Illinois was able to award two 
scholarships of $250 each, and their work- 
shops have been awarded inservice credit 
by the Illinois Office of Education. Inter- 
mountain TESOL (Utah, Idaho and Wy- 
oming) proudly report that they were able 
to more than double their membership in 
one year — from 60 to 130. More importantly, 
they are willing to share their methods with 
other affiliates. 

Minnesota has set up a resource informa- 
tion center where ESL/BE materials will be 
available for perusal, and they are working 
hard on credcntialing, as well as trying to 
gain financial support ffojn their state legis- 
lature to continue bilingual pilot projects 
and to fund ESL in the public schools. The 
New York affiliate has achieved tax-exempt 
status, and state cCTtifieatlbit— ^wi? .niile- 
stones! Ohio is working on an institu(r<9;f;ial 
directory. 

Ontario has, set up a provincial i3.ffiliate 
network, withi m«Pmhershf,\^ in an a/lilaatc 
automatieally-tconfe-jTcd on individuals jorn- 
ing the provi metal body. The iiiTiliafe system 
is intended tin increase communication in 
geographicall>v vast Qntario. Ontario also 
held a speciaU symposium on ESL and lit- 
eracy, and is conducting a follow^ip of 
the special repofcV on ESL in Ontario by 
contacts with adiininistrators and govern- 
ment officials at aJf levels. Oregon is ato 
working on eertificati(»i for ESL/BE. 

In Austin, Texas, th6' ptffiliate Executive 
Conuuittee testified before Ihc §tatO Board 
of Education when the Board was consid- 
ering a new plan for bilingual education 
which would have mandated it through fifth 
grade. It was deemed a great surprise that 
TESOL would support bilingual education. 
The affiliate feels that they set the stage for 
"much sharing and supporting of BE or- 
ganizations." 

Problems and Needs 
Some of tlie needs and areas for concen- 
tration which recurred most frequently in 
affiliate reports were; how to organize and/ 
or reach members or prospective members 
in outlying areas; obtaining ESL certifica- 
tion in the states; how to organize, share, 
and function among interest groups; the 
lack of full-time jobs and decent pay for 
ESL teachers; to gain institutionalization of 
Intensive English Programs at colleges and 
universities; apd to take a «tand on the 
testing problem— critique tests and develop 
new ones. 

Continued on next page 
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Darlene Larson 
Neu;. York University 



In ESOL classr(>oms of students from 
many language biir^lcgrouncL t^^chers 
are regularly employing avenues to new 
language forms which are built on lan- 
guage forms and content already stud- 
ied. Learning English througli English 
has many advantages for learners, but 
• is criticized as being time-consuming. 
It is faster to give a translation than to 
gather English bits and pieces together 
and combine them in a new way. But 
faster, to what end? Tbe opportunity 
for much insight and understanding has 
been lost when learners are denied the 
opportunity to experience the way the 
English language "works." We haven't 
been able to measure the cost to long- 
term memory or to functional under- 
standings when a quick translation has 
been employed in order to get on with 
the lesson and proceed to the next. 

In ESOL classes of students from the 
same language background one wot^4 
expect a lot of translation because the 
time-consuming process of English 
through English would not be neces- 
sary. Thus, it is particularly important, 
I think, to take note of the comments 
of George P.. Hepworth in the following 
article, "A Duck is a Bird..." When 
translation was impossible, another 
route was followed to introduce young 
Choctaw children to the English lan- 
guage quirk called relative clauses. We 
are most grateful to Hepworth for tak- 
ing the time to detail the building 
blocks he used, and parfr^^ularly happy 
to learn that it appears to have worked. 

A DUCK IS A BIRD . . . 

George R. Hepworth 
Choctaw Department of Education 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 39350 

For the last four years, the Bilingual 
Education for Choctaws of Mississippi 
(BECOM) Program has been operating 
in the BIA .school system of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws, providing instruction in 
the native language and systematic ESL 
instruction. Unfortunately, most com- 
mercially available ESL materials for 
children are based on the assumption 
that Spanish will be the native language 
of the children in a bilingual program, 
so we must do a lot of innovating and 
adapting to fit our own needs. One of 
our more rewarding efforts was based 
on a contrastive analysis of "relative 
clauses" in English and their counter- 
parts ia Choctaw, It appears that there 
is no parallel, or only a superficial one, 
between the two constnictions. Hence, 
Wc decided to try teaching the use of 
relative clau.scs in English from a dif- 



ferent tack, without assuming any posi- 
tive transfer from Choctaw into English. 
The solution that worked is a simple 
sentence combining activity designed to 
highlight the meaning of the combina- 
tions of sentences into relative clauses. 
Most BIA teachers, working with the 
Choctaw Teaching Aide, plan a unit on 
animals early in the school year, al- 
though there is no set curriculum in thi; 
school system. Since animals would be 
a part of the content of most classes, it 
seemed like a good choice for our ESL 
activity. The animal pictures needed 
are already available and familiar to the 
students, and they were talking about 
animals in their Choctaw and English 
science classes. 

Birds and Cats (Felines) were the 
two groups chosen for the ESL Activity. 

"Sentence" is a familiar concept for 
children in seconvl and third grades — 
the age group we aimed at with this 
activity. When the pictures were pre- 
sented for identification, therefore, we 
asked for complete sentences, to bring 
the children's attention to them, but we 
did not correct single word answers 
when these were given also. We 
switched our attention to the similarities 
and the differences between the differ- 
ent animals in our group. Lion, Tiger, 
House Cat, Cardinal, Turkey, Duclc, 
and Chicken. When enough similarities 
and differences were noted, we made 
two groups, the Birds and the Felines 
(a name supplied by the teacher). We 
then made up sentences about the 
animals. 

A cardinal is a bird. 

A duck is a bird. 

A tiger is a feline. 

A chicken is* a bird. 

A turkey is a bird. 

A cat is a feline, 

A lion is a feline. 

The children were then asked to sort 
the sentences into two groups, accord- 
ing to whether they were about felines 
or about birds. 

A. cardinal is a bird, 

A dudk is a bird. 

A turkey is* a bird. 

A ckicken is a bird. 

A tiger i.«; a feline, 

A lion is a feline. 

A cat is a feline. 
Then, the children were asked to take 
turns making up sentences about each 
of the birds on the list, one at a time. 
The sentences were written immediately 
after those for the basio identification 
as birds. 

A turkey is a bird. 

A turkey has a big tail, 
A chicken is a bird, 
A chicken can*t fly, 

A cardinal is* a bird. 

A cardinal is red, 
A duck »s n bird, 
A duck can s;viin. 

At this point, the children were asked 
if they know how to turn each of these 



sets of two sentences into single sen- 
tences. Someone immediately suggested 
using 'and" for this purpose. 

A cardinal is a bird, and a cardinal is 
A cardinal is a bird, and a cardinal is 

red. 

A duck is a bird, and a duck can swim. 
A turkey is a bird, and a turkey has a 
big tail. 

A chicken is a bird, and a chicken can't 

fly. 

These sentences are much closer to 
the structures used in Choctaw to ex- 
press the same idea which English 
would normally render as a relative 
clause. Because of this fact, we designed 
the exercise to include this "intermedi- 
ate" stage in the derivation of the rela- 
tive clauses. It was felt (and it later 
turned out) that there would be greater 
understanding of the meaning carried 
by relative clauses if the children could 
relate them to this intermediate step. 

At this point, the children were told, 
that there is another way to make the 
sentences say the same thing, except 
that this way is shorter and easier to 
say. After some coaxing by the children, 
the teacher was persuaded to share this 
knowledge with them. 

We began by underlining part of the 
original sentence. 

A cardinal, is a bird, and a cardinal is 
red. 

Then, someone was asked to erase the 
underlined part. When this was done, 
the teacher asked the children to listen 
closely to the sentence as he read it, 
saying the word "that" in the appro- 
priate place in the sentence. When 
asked "What word filled in the blank 
space?" the children gave the answer. 
One by one, the other sentences were 
modified by the group in the same way, 
yielding the list below, 

A cardinal is a bird that is red. 

A duck is a bird that can swim. 

A turkey is a bird that has a big tail. 

A chicken is a bird that can't fly. 
Being assured that these "short" sen- 
tences mean the same thing as the 
"longer" sentences they are related to, 
the children soon make up other sen- 
tences like them. 

A turkey in a bird that has a red comb. 
A chicken is a bird that lays eggs. 
And so on. 

As a final check on thei: understand- 
ing, the children were asked first to 
supply the second sentence for the 
Felines on the list, and then to copy the 
two sentences down from the chalk- 
board and convert them into the ap- 
propriate sentences. 

While it is not clear yet that there is ^ 
any greater overall understanding of 
relative clauses, the start we have made 
encourages us to continue in this direc- 
tion, tailoring our ESL activities to the 
needs of the Ch&cl:aw children of the 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, 
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ESL CULTURAL TRANSITION 

Continued from page 1 

ing is, obviously, the most explicit in our 
job description. 

Our second role, less clearly defined, 
is the assistance we can ofiFer our stu- 
dents that is related to re-socialization. 
In some form or another, we help gather 
, and sort and snap together all the un- 
familiar jig-saw pieces of a new and 
strange' cultural milieu. Wc are cohorts 
in the frustration of change and the joys 
of discovery. This phenomenon in an 
ESL teacher-student relationship has al- 
ways seemed to me a perfect example of 
Fritz Perl's philosophy, "Teaching is 
merely showing someone that something 
is possible. Learning is nothing more 
than discovering that something is pos- 
sible." 

Our third role, and the least recog- 
nized, is that of facilitator of the psycho- 
social adjustment of our students in their 
new environment. And this, I feel, is an 
area that calls for more clarification and 
acknowledgement. Before immigrants can 
experience success in adaptation to the 
way of life in the United States, they 
must have a re-affirmation of the validity 
of their own ideas, needs, and feelings. 
They must be aware of a sense of secur- 
ity and place. They must know the up- 
lifting quality of group identity and the 
power that comes from self-confidence 
and achievement. (Chamofsky) 

We, in our ESL classes, can promote 
the adjustment of our students and 
heighten their motivation if we carefully 
attend to five specific fnctons as we de- 
velop our curriculii. 

Relevance: The laiigurige learning 
process should focus on ;.mmediate nnd 
relevant topics of mutual interest and 
concern and be conversational nnd inter- 
actional in nature. 

Security: Our classrooms must be- 
come islands of .security and support, 
because we know that those who are 
afniid of emharra.ssment, ridicule, or 
failure will not try. 

Personal Esteem; To become involved 
and to want to participate, a person must 
first value himself enough to believe that 
what he experiences, feels, and thinks 
about is worth sharing. 

Croup Trust: Tlie student must value 
and trust other class members enough to 
think that they arc worth sharing with. 

Success: To achieve a free and moti- 
vated atmosphere in our classrooms, we 
must give our students a feeling of sati.s- 
faction in attainment during each class 
hour. 

I would like to explore each of these 
five points in program and curricula de- 
velopment, and .show their importance 
and impact on the process of cultural 
change. 



1. ) A relevant ESL curriculum must 
reach out to the perceptual world of the 
student. It relates directly to his family, 
his work, his past experience and his 
aspirations. In order to stimulate a stu- 
dents desire to learn, he must feel that 
the material presented is worth knowing 
and of use to his future life beyond the 
immediate learning situation. As Bruncr 
has pointed out, too often a second lan- 
guage has been taught as "an explicit 
set of rules for generating well-formed 
strings of utterances out of context." 
The traditional classroorii approach of 
focusing on grammar and the structural 
properties of the target language seldom 
pvoves to be a successful enterprise — 
especially not with non-academic adult 
learners. Our students should be given 
the- opportunity to indicate what it is 
they wish to learn and discuss. They 
must be allowed and encouraged to ex- 
press their personal values. 

When we invite our students to talk 
about something they feel strongly about 
or something they know a lot about, they 
tend to forget their .shyness. They don't 
have to be concerned about content — 
they only need to look for the words to 
express themselves. Rather than being 
concerned with, "What can I possibly 
talk about?" their consideration is only, 
"Now, how can I say this?" 

2. To help our students develop a 
feeling of securittj and independence, 
we can create an environment that is 
non-judgnicntal, that promotes assert- 
iveness and creativity. Wc can provide 
ail atmosphere that encourages experi- 
mentation and play — free from tension. 
Lozanov stresses the importance of mak- 
ing our clas.sroom atmo.sphcre "Pleasur- 
able and relaxed, .so that psychological 
interferences cannot distract the students 
from their task." Something as simple as 
inviting your cla.ss to bring cushions for 
their hard folding chairs or playing re- 
corded music during writing practice 
cm effect a change in the icCw^ of the 
space you create We have learned that 
adnlt learners of non-academic back- 
ground .should be allowed to progress 
through developmental stages, to make 
mistakes and experiment with the lan- 
guage much as children learning their 
native language. They arc able to gain 
confidence through low risk, non-threat- 
ening group exercises that ensure .suc- 
cess. (A.slicr) Wc .show thcni that they 
are able to understand and be under- 
stood even in the earliest stages of the 
learning process. Wc try to n^aximize the 
opportunities for freedom (o be .spon- ' 
taneous and to use their creativity and 
intuition. Teucliers wb() can draw out 
these child-like qualities in their students 
provide the best environment for pro- 
ductive language learning. 

3. Given a feeling of adequacy and 
encouragement about their personal ex- 
pressive abilities, students will " attain 
*'*(llwr self -concepts and will gain com- 



mitment to the pursuit of other learning 
experiences. People who are consistently 
encouraged to perceive themselves as 
real communicators with something valid 
to say will ul tini ately educate them- 
selves in new skills. In the past we 
may have unwittingly set our students 
up for failure with negative program- 
ming through low expectations or, con- 
versely, through setting unrealisticly 
high goals for them. Now we have be- 
come more aware of our power to coun- 
teract the fears and conditioning of self- 
image that the students may have met 
in their previous environments by sin- 
cere expressions of confidence in each 
one's capabilities, (Finocchiaro) 

Students who realize that we have a 
deep, honest caring respect for each in- 
dividual, that we find each one unique 
arid valuable to the class family, soon 
begin to believe in their o\vn desire to 
know and understand. And this ex- 
perience lasts much longer than the ac- 
tual classroom experience. 

4. Unless students feel comfortable 
with the teacher and with each other, 
they will not be able to achieve the free- 
dom necessary for learning. We can en- 
courage them to work and learn cooper- 
atively — to study in dyads or small 
groups rather than alone and competi- 
tively. They leani that the highs and 
lows of their reality are a shared ex- 
perience. A good class pulls together 
into a cooperative community where all 
students find their place and their own 
particular way to contribute. In such a 
cla.ss, although differentiated activities 
may be prepared for individuals with 
.special interests or needs, the main em- 
phasis is integratice. It is not or.ly to 
our advantage, but to the students* as 
well, to develop and plan activities that 
keep our whole class working together, 
mixing all liiiguistic strengths, age levels, 
ethnic backgrounds and sexes. Isn't this 
.setting a more realistic mirror of society 
at large and better preparation for our 
immigrants? 

Wc must provide the surroundings 
tliat help our students retain pride in 
their own native languages and tradi- 
tions. As we encourage them to continue 
to identify with their own co-nationals 
and to feel strength in their ethnicity, 
they gradually move toward acceptance 
of English and its .speakers. Cultural dif- 
ferences are not«d and lauded as positive 
factors, just as the universality of human 
experience is reinforced. With the con- 
cept of unity in diversity, feelings of 
prejudice and defensiveness are min- 
imized. Perhaps more than any other, 
this dimcn.sion of personal and social 
integration, should take precedence in 
the ESL clas.sroom. 

5. Mary Finocchiaro has taught us 
that each class hour should give the stu- 
dents conviction that what they are 
learning is valuable and that they are 
Continued on next page 



ESL AND CULTURAL TRANSITION 

Continued from page 23 

moving forward. This doesn't mean that 
they must learn a new body of material 
each day to feel iniccessful. It may mean 
that they are acquiring a little more flu- 
ency in saying a familiar sentence. They 
may take home three or four ne\V and 
essential pieces of vocabular>' or a new 
insight as to what is "going on7 in this 
country! It may simply mean that they 
are arriving at a little more self-confi- 
dence or finding a more comfortable 
framework in which to expand and ,grow. 
In order for each student to experience 
the consistent good feelings of progress, 
they are given tasks in which they are 
sure to succeed, goals that they are sure 
to reach, while maintaining a sense of 
challenge. We can accomplish this only 
by being fine-tuned to each students 
capabilities and by maintaining a day- 
to-day sensitivity to each ones level of 
performance. 

ESL for non -academic adults is best 
facilitated by structuring our linguistic 
input in a way that parents structure 
input for their children. The initial goal 
should be one of "uninhibited communi- 
cation"; correcting should be done spar- 
ingly in the early phase of acquisition. 
(Asher) Initially, students should not 
.receive formal instruction in grammatical 
transformations of their new language; 
this would merely hinder the learning 
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process. As students progress through 
developmental stages, they initially ex- 
perience comprehension through the use 
of simpl ific d teacher speech , thro ugh 
physical/kinesthetic methods, through 
visual sequencing (cards, pictures, post- 
ers, etc.), through manipulation of real 
objects, and through rhythmic or musi- 
cal linguistic practice such as Carolyn 
Grahams Jazz Chants. Students with no 
academic background respond best to 
the visual and kinesthetic approaches 
rather than through texts, workbooks 
and drills. The use of tapes, films, pic- 
tures; drama, body movement, music 
and puppets help them to find success 
and self-confidence early on through 
viewing, touching, and listening. 

To summarize, each day, more and 



more Third World emigrants are finding 
their way to the United States in search 
of better opportunities to provide for 
their families with dignity. The skills 
and cultural patterns they bring with 
them may be poor preparation for find- 
ing a comfortable place within our so- 
ciety and for succeeding in their quest 
for adequate work and living conditions. 
Sensitive, well-trained teachers can not 
only assist them to attain essential com- 
munication and survival skills, but also 
offer them a valuable space in which to 
begin to solve their psychological re- 
acculturation dilemmas in the company 
of empathetic supportive companions. 
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THE GOLDEN RULES OF SECOND 
UNGUAGE ACQUISITION BY 
YOUNG CHILDREN* 

By Bruce Gaarder 

During the first ten or twelve years 
of life, young children have the mys- 
terious, miraculous ability to learn lan- 
guages in addition to their mother tongue 
completely, eflFortlessly, and to a large 
extent unconsciously. Because we under- 
stand so little about how this miracle 
occurs, it can fairly be asserted that mil- 
h'ons of yoimg children have done this, 
yet no one c^n claim to have' taught a 
second language to a little child. There- 
fore, the pedagogy is not at all to ana- 
lyze the language in order to reveal the 
items of its phonology, morphology and 
syntax — not to mention its semantics — 
and then devise an optimal order of pre- 
sentation, practice, etc., of those items; 
rather, the pedagogy is to place the 
child in optimal situations for the mys- 
tery to occur, in the secure knowledge 
that it very likely will occur. 

Of course, learning is always a func- 
tion of the learner, not the teacher, but 
the essential difference between, on the 
one hand, learning arithmetic or reaciing 
or a musical instrument and, on the 
other hand, learning a new language is 
not generally understood. For the . firs t 
threu, the structured, optimal presentn- 
tion is essential. For language leamini:% 
the structtu:ed, supposedly optimal pres- 
entation is counterproductive, even dis- 
astrous. The younger the child, the 
greater the significance of these state- 
ments. (Needless to say, for older learn- 
ers who have largelj' lost — it is never 
lost entirely — the mysterious power to 
acquire the language 'unconsciously' the 
structured, optimal order of presentation 
is essential to efficient formal learning.) 

The two golden rules of second lan- 
guage pedagogy for teachers of young 
children are therefore: 

1. Work, speak, and act with com- 
plete naturalness, as if the new language 
were the only language in the world 
and the children's entire education de- 
pended on you, the teacher. 

2, Never try to teach language per 
se; rather, teach life (joy, sorrow, work, 
play, relationships, concepts, differentia- 
tion, self-awareness, awareness of others, 
etc.) by involving the children in situ- 
ations and activities which are highly 
significant to them — although not neces- 
sarily and exclusively pleasurable and 
with the new language the sole and in- 
escapable, unavoidable means to the 
children's participation. 

There is an instructive — even if lim- 
ited — ^^analogy between these rules and 
the golden rule of ethics: Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you. 
The analogy appears when one consid- 



ers the whole of theology, doctrine, 
dogma and ritual that might be said to 
underlie the rule of ethics; and the 
sciences of linguistics and sociolinguis- 
tics that illuminate the pedagogical rules. 
These great bodies of knowledge will 
and must be studied by their specialists. 
For the more common purposes of hu- 
man interaction — including /interacting 
with young children— simple, compre- 
hensive precepts have always been more 
useful, less subject to misinterpretation. 

1) The two languages will be kept 
separate, which is fundamental to the 
child's later control and conception of 
them as separate systems representing 
distinct cultures. This is particularly 
crucial in bilingual (dual-medium) edu- 
cation if the objective is to maintain 
both languages rather than simply to 
transfer the child away from its mother 
tongue to another'language. 

2) The teacher will not attempt to 
teach one language in terms of the other. 
This practice takes many forms; transla- 
tion, explanations in one language of the 
supposed . *pecuh'arities* of the other, 
mixing elements of one language with 

.elements of the other, etc. It is counter- 
productive because it tends to prevent 
the miracle of natural learning from tak- 
ing place. For example, when the 
teacher alternates constantly, sentence 
by sentence^ (and they will do . this!) 
between the two languages, expressing 
each thought first in the one then in the 
other, the miracle cannot take place, for 
the child then has no compelling reason 
to acquire the new tongue. He can wait 
at most a few seconds and comprehend 
in his own first tongue. 

3) The required 'complete natural- 
ness' will prevent the common, unneces- 
sary practice of habitually addressing 
the learners in an unnaturally slow, 
syllable-by-syllable fashion, on the mis- 
taken assumption that a child cannot 
grasp normally rapid speech. This prac- 
tice is commonly observed in persons 
who conceive of the new tongue as a 
'foreign' language and who themselves 
have difficulty understanding it, but it 
is also a practice among educated, na- 
tive speakers. 

Tlie second of the pedagogical rules, 
if followed, will have these effects: 

1) It will largely prevent the teacher 
from making the almost universally com- 
mon mistake of assuming that the learn- 
ing of a new language is essentially and 
principally the learning of lists of words 
— new 'names' for things. It should be 
needless to reiterate here that learning a 
new language is essentially the acquisi- 
tion of easy, native-like control of the 
extremely complex, interrelated systems 
of morphology (form) and syntax (or- 
der). Vocabulary expansion becomes, 
much later, a Tnajor problem, and the 
semantic problems of differing fields of 
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denotation and connotation of seeming 
cognates are never entirely solved. In 
both cases, help and strength come only 
from wide reading and wide discourse. 
These are not concerns of young chil- 
dren of their teachers. 

2) It will prevent the even more 
wasteful practice of structuring the sup- 
posed language learning process into a 
supposed optimal order of learning based 
on phonological analysis, or on contras- 
tive analysis of the two tongues. All such 
misguided efforts sound reasonable at 
the level of theory. They are counter- 
productive for two interlocking reasons: 
a) Emphasis and presentation of the 
new language in terms of the supposed 
hierarchy of its difficulties (in relation 
to the first language, e.g., "this week 
we'll emphasize the ch/sh contrast, next 
week the ship/sheep contrast, etc.) has 
the effect of inhibiting^ even destroying 
the teacher's main source of power: the 
full flow of completely authentic speech 
dealing fully with 'life' as the child is 
able to perceive and grasp it, and b) 
there 5s no evidence anywhere that the 
involvement and participation referred 
to :in . '.he second pedagogical rule are 
not the sine cfua non of second language 
acquisition by young children. Stated 
otherwise, language per se as an end, 
rather than a means, is not significant to 
young children, and the inhibited, con- 
strained speech of the teacher who must 
focus on the ship/sheep or any other 
contrast is not the context in which nat- 
Ural language learning — i.e., the miracle 
— occurs. 

The constrained eontrastive analysis 
approach overlooks two other facts of 
the linguistic reality: a) children not 
uncommonly show aberrant pronuncia- 
tion of some .sounds of their mother 
tongue even as late as ten years, but 
these almost always disappear, and .\vi th- 
ou t recourse to or need for contrastively 
analytical drill: and b) in the case of 
bilingual children who have a marked 
accent in the mother tongue, the ex- 
planation can better be sought, not in 
the supposedly ineffective efforts of the 
accent-free teachers, but in the much 
greater influence of the parents and 
other persons in the child's out-of-school 
environment whose speech in the other 
tongue is often heavily accented and 
who unwittingly insist on serving as 
models for the child. 

Both rules together carry an unmis- 
takable implication: the kind of teacher 
needed to follow them is not only well 
prepared in the theory and techniques 
for dealing with and instructing chil- 
dren; she (or he) must also have com- 
plete, effortless mastery of the new lan- 
guage, the kind of mastery that can 
come only with extensive education 
through the medium of that language, 
wide reading in it, and intensive, direct 
Continued cm- page 28 
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W"f^ THE USE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE 
IN ESL 

By , Norman Coe 
Barcelona, Spain 

The world is full of means that have 
fossilised into ends. Whereas food was 
originally only a means, albeit a veiy 
important one, eating long ago became 
something that people also do for its 
own sake. Another example is church 
architecture, originally intended to fa- 
cilitate communion with God, now often 
. admired more by tourists than by the 
devout. And a more recent example is 
jeans, not long ago worn only by people 
who needed tough clothes to do a tough 
job, now also worn by you and me in 
.schools and offices. 

In themselves these changes are neither 
good nor bad, but when the same thing 
happens in education, then we have got 
our wires crossed and so, not least in 
TESOL, we must continually refer to 
our ends and test our means against 
them. One of the fossilised means of re- 
cent years has been the prohibition of 
the mother tongue in our classrooms. 
(Of course, we could never stop it hap- 
pening in students* heads, but we ig- 
nored that and forbade its overt use.) 
Originally, this was a means: teachers 
, .,_of . ESOL believed that the most effec- 
tive way to Icam an L- (second lan- 
guage) (end) involved, among other 
things, trying to forget that the (first 
language) even existed (means). This 
means was not seriously tested against 
experience, and for many it became an 
ar.ticlc of faith. TESOL teachers said 
proudly: *'l never allowed a word of 
French/Greek/Swedish, etc., to be ut- 
tered in my classroom." For them the 
means had fossilised into an end. 

Now that the ice is slowly melting, I 
think it is worth re\aewing those TESOL 
situations in which the L^ should be 
considered as a possible, and in some 
cases the most effective, means to 
achieve the goak of our teaching. 

Teacher uses students* L^ to them 

Instructions. We choose a certain 
classroom activity because it improves 
the students* comprehension, fluency, ac- 
curacy, or whatever. This is the goal. In 
order to carry out the activity effec- 
tively, the students must understand ex- 
actly what is expected of them. With 
beginners this can often be best achieved 
by giving the instructions in the L^. 

Explanations^ When we explain points 
of grammar, etc., our intention is to be 
understood. If the understanding of the 
explanation is likely to be seriously im- 
paired by poor understanding of English, 
then again the L^ would serve the pur- 
pose better. 

Introduction to New Techniques. When 
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a technique is new to the students, they 
may well see the point of it and ap- 
preciate its usefulness to them if they 
first do an example of it in the L^. For 
example, cloze techniques often give 
rise to frustration, which is vented in 
thoughts such as "it's all guess\vork**. 
However, if students are first asked to 
do one in their own language, and they 
subsequently analyse and discuss their 
choices with each other, they quickly 
' sec that guesswork plays a minor role 
and that the solution of the problems 
involves virtually eveiy aspect of lan- 
guage. Having seen this, they will then 
take to cloze passages in English with 
much more zest, and the learning will 
consequently be more effective. 

Introduction to the Language Labora- 
tory. Even in our mechanised age there 
.arc many students who find it difficult 
to adapt themselves to sx> language lab- 
oratory. Inexperienced students have 
three problems: (i) what to do with the 
machine, (ii) what to do with the lan- 
guage, and (iii) how to express (ii) in 
English. It is probably much less time- 
wasting in the long run to eliminate 
(iii) in the first uses of the lab, and in- 
stead do (short) things in the native 
language until (i) and (ii) have been 
mastered. 

The Animal is not so Strange. Learn- 
ing is sometimes impeded by the resis- 
tance that students feel when they meet 
something in the target language that is 
apparently totally alien. The animal 
that they are trying to come to grips 
with seems to be a very strange beast 
indeed. At these pninb^ it often puts stu- 
dents at their ease if it is explained that 
their mother tongue has a similar pe- 
culiarity in anoriier part of the language. 

For example, Spanish students find it 
difficult to .swallow that do is required 
for certain sentence operations but has 
no referential meaning. How odd! Here, 
we can point out that in Spani.sh you 
.say: 

Vi tu libro (I saw your book) 

Vi a tu hermana (1 :>aiw your .sLster) 
The a is required when the grammatical 
object refers to a person, but not other- 
wise, and it has no referential meaning. 
Again, Spanish students might say, with 
a bemused expression, "How can English 
have one word ('know*) for both saber 
and conocer?' And to this one might 
reply that speakers of English find it 
just as strange that Spanish has one 
word (manana), which means both 
'morning* and 'tomorrow*. My experience 
is that students are relieved to find that 
the animal is inore familiar than they 
had at first thought. Now, with their 
minds at rest, they can concentrate on 
learning the language. 

Concentration on Particular Points. 
Given that most of us are not prepar- 
ing translators, it is still arguable that 
translation is a good way of concentrat- 
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jng the mind on particular aspects of the 
language. I sometimes write on the board 
half a dozen sentences in the mother 
tongue, all including points that have 
come up in previous lessons, for the stu- 
dents — in pairs — to put into English. 
Admittedly this is unconte.xtualised prac- 
tice as it stands, (although no more so 
than structure drills, for example,) tut 
the context is to some extent provided 
by the students associating back to the 
situation in which the structure or vo- 
cabulary initially occurred. Students have 
often volunteered the information that 
they would like this to be a regular — 
though short — part of the classes. 

. Students use their L^ to the Teacher 

Comprehension. If the goal of a 
classroom activity is comprehension (lis- 
tening or reading), then it is often in- 
effective to combine this with the pro- 
duct ion (speaking or writing) of the 
target language; what has been under- 
stood can be expressed in the mother 
tongue. It is also to be noted that this 
is a fairly normal situation in real life 
(and could therefore be ii.\cludcd as one 
of the goals of our teaching,) since we 
often find ourselves in circumstances 
where one person understands a par- 
ticular language and has to explain the 
gist of something (instructions, regula- 
tions, the news, etc.) to companions who 

do not understand the language. 

Feedback. When the teacher or a stu- 
dent has given the instructions for a par- 
ticular activity, or when he has explained 
a lingui.stic point, it is his intention that 
his words should be understood. In order 
to save time (wc believe) we often 
make do with "Is that clear?** or "Do 
you all understand?** And smiling nods, 
or even no response at all, arc taken to 
be confirmation of understanding. Much 
better, to make sure that pools of ig- 
norance and distorted understanding are 
not building up, is to a.sk a .student to 
c."s:plnin hack the main points of what 
has just been said, and now (to really 
save time) this should be done in the 
L^ It is absolutely es.senjtial, of course, 
that this feedback does not only come 
from the brightest student in the class. 
You can start with feedback from a 
bright student, perhaps, but surely the 
point was that ecenjhodtj should under- 
stand, so feedback is necessary from a 
slow student as well. 

A variation of this, which I have found 
very useful when addressing a large 
audience, (for example, a lecture to 60 
people,) is to stop after each major 
point has been made and ask everyone 
in the audience to talk to their neigh- 
bour and make sure that they have both 
understood the same thing. I do not 
mind what language this takes place in 
provided they make sure that they have 
understood. 

Continued on next page 
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Students use their 
with each other 

Instructions, Explanations. Obviously 
the teacher should not have a monopoly 
of giving instructions and explanations. 
When students give these, it may be 
more effecbVe to do it in the L^. 

Intensive Study. When the students 
are involved, in groups, in the intensive 
study of a text, either spoken or written, 
then the goal of the activity is com- 
plete understanding of the text as well 
as a training for them to rely on their 
own resources and those of their peers 
rather than on the teacher or a diction- 
ary. For these purposes, it is often more 
effective to allow discussion of the pas- 
sage to take place in the L^. 

Special Teaching. Techniques 

Community Language Learning. CLL 
makes use of the students' mother tongue 
both as an integral part of the language 
learning and also in the counselling, 
which is a part of the approach. 

Counselling. Counselling can (and, I 
think, should) be part of all learning, 
whatever approach one uses. The idea 
is that students should freely express 
their feelings, attitudes, beliefs and 



frustrations, and that the students 
should feel that the teacher has under- 
stood them. If these are the goals, it 
must be obvious that counselling ses- 
sions .should normally be held in the stu- 
dents' native language. 

Conclusion 

All of the above may seem to leave 
little room for activities in the target 
language, but in fact most of the sug- 
gestions are fairly brief. Moreover, if 
some of the ideas are implemented, 
many of the students' rational and emo- 
tional blocks will have been removed, 
and the effectiveness of the subsequent 
activities in the target language will be 
greatly enhanced. And that, of course, 
is what it is all about. 

Note on Teacher Training 

I have learnt several languages, and I 
have also been on the receiving end of 
demonstrations in the learning of other 
languages. Moreover, I normally include 
exposure to an unknown language in 
any teacher training course that I do, 
whether it is initial or in-service. My 
experience as a language learner and 
my axpericnce in teaching languages to 
other English teachers lead me to the 
same conclusion: for the learner it is 
always an eye-opener. As well as (or 
perhaps even instead of) attending talks 
on the overhead projector or courses 



in transformational generative grammar, 
what wc all ought to do every five years 
or so is to start learning a new language. 
There is nothing else that can possibly 
give us a better idea of what it feels 
like to be a floundering language stu- 
dent. 
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experience with the culture which it re- 
flects. It has been the observation of the 
writer of these lines that the propensit; 
of teachers of second language and their 
supervisors and course designers to do 
the kinds of things that our two rules 
arc meant to avoid is directly propor- 
tional to their lack of the kind of strong 
background and professional prepara- *• 
tion called for in the prcceduig sentence. 

* Tills article is reprinted with permission, 
from tho I^Iay 1978 issue of the Journal of the 
National Association of Bilingual Educators 
(NARE). 
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THE ELEMENTARY*SCHOOL E.S.L. 
CURRICULUM: LET'S TRY FOR 
RELEVANCE! 

by Emilo G. Cortez 

This article supports the position that 
a need exists for a re-evaluation of the 
elementary-school E.S.L. curriculum. 
Practical suggestions and considerations 
for devising a more relevant curriculum 
are presented. 

Prominent educators are expressing 
their dissatisfaction with the existing 
E.S.L. curriculum in the elementary- 
school setting and recognizing the need 
for the inclusion of content-area con- 
cerns. Virginia F. Allen et al. elaborate 
further: 

Carefully .selected content from several of 
the subject-matter iields can be used by the 
E.S.L. teacher as content for language in- 
.struction. In the E.S.L. class, pupils can 
learn basic elements of the social studies . . . 
science . . . and mathematical processes. . . 

John E. Haskell reflects similar .senti- 
ments. 

The E.S.L. teacher must [emphasis mine] 
begin to move the student, not only into the 
English speaking milieu of the English class, 
but also into a geography class, a his^tory 
class, a science class, a math class, etc- 

If the non-English-speaking child is 
ultimately to function satisfactorily in 
the monolingual English classroom and 
to compete academically with his/her 
English-speaking peers^ a major portion 
of the E.S.L. curriculum should include 
the English expressions, vocabulary, 
grammatical structures, and concepts 
most frequently encountered in the 
: monolingual English classroom. Un- 
fortunately, many of the commercially- 
prepared E.S.L. programs neglect such 
considerations. 

For a di.scenn'ng evaluation of com- 
mercially-prepared E.S.L. materials, in 
addition to linguistic, cultural, and peda- 
gogic factors, teachers, supervisors, and 
program directors should consider the 
question : 

Do these materials realistically reflect the 
language and curricular concerns of the 
elementary-school cla.ssroom? 

The teaching of reading comprises a 
major component of the elementary- 
.school curriculum. Consequently, the 
E.S.L. curriculum .should reflect similar 
reading-related concerns. 

To begin devising relevant E.S.L. ma- 
terials that reinforce or complement the 
school's reading program, we might ask 
ourselves the following questions: 

1. Which reading program is being used 
by the pupil's classroom teacher? 

2. Is the pupil's classroom teacher stressing 
specific reading skills? Is it possible to in- 
troduce and/or reinforce these skills in my 
.second-language teaching? (Which aspects 
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of the E.S.L. program might the classroom 
teacher reinforce in his/her teaching?) 

3. Which district-wide tests are used for 
assessing children's reading levels? What 
testing e.xpressions might be culled from such 
tests and taught in the E.S.L. class? (Such 
e.xpressions might include: "Circle the cor- 
rect answer"; "Underline the correct re- 
.sponse"; etc.) 

Many schools utilize commercially- 
prepared reading programs that include 
colorful posters and flashcards. A fa- 
miliarity with the words depicted in 
such visual aids can be a valuable asset 
to the E.S.L. pupil since such reading- 
related vocabulary is crucial for reading 
comprehension. Furthermore, words fea- 
tured in reading materials that reflect 
specific pronunciation difficulties for the 
non-English-speaking child can be com- 
piled and utilized for pronunciation 
practice. Consequently, pupils ;ire af- 
forded proaunciation practice in a more 
meaningful way. 

An appropriate sequential presetita- 
tioii of reading-related vocabulary is im- 
portant. Many advantages result when 
the young second-language learner is 
taught English vocabulary from stories 
which classmates laiU he reading. A 
look of .self-satisfaction and confidence 
i.s* often observed when an E.S.L. stu- 
dent successfully decodes a familiar, yet 
difficult, English word. On occasion, 
th e ch il d wil 1 r ece ive favorable peer 
recognition for having unraveled a word 
that his or her English-speaking class- 
mates are finding difficult. 

In addition to using reading-words 
that pose pronunciation difficulties for 
students, English numbers can also be 
u.sed in brief pronunciation drills. For 
example, for pronunciation practice in- 
volving voiceless th, the numbers threCy 
thirteen, and thirty-three can be used 
effectively. Thus, the auditory exposure 
and oral repetition of the simple equa- 
tions below can help students overcome 
one aspect of linguistic interference 
while reinforcing mathematical con- 
cepts. 

3X1=3 3 -h 10 = 13 

3 X 10 = 30 13 -h 0 = 13 

3 X 11 = 33 3 + 3 + 7 = 13 

Pedagogic dialogues • are ar. integral 
part of many commercirtlly-prepared 
E.S.L. programs — and rightfully so. 
Few language teachers would disagree 
with Frederick Veidt when he says: 

One of the cogent and enduring mani- 
festations of the evolved emphasis on oral 
activity in foreign language learning in the 
last decade has been the utilization of the 
dialogue technique.^ 

Although the dialogue is widely uti- 
lized and often featured in E.S.L. texts, 
few teaching dialogues realistically re- 
fleet the language of the English-.speak- 
ing cla.ssroom or its curricular concerns. 



Nevertheless, short 'ceaching dialogues 
can be devised to in.^ude content-area 
concerns. Consider the dialogues below 
that subtly reinforce mathematical con- 
cepts. 

A. I bought seven cookies for lunch and I 
ate three. 

B. How many do you have left? 
A. Just four. 

Bo Can 1 have one? 
A. Sure. 

A. Sandy, you don't look happy. 

B. I had iifteen cents, and I lost a nickel at 
recess. 

A. How much money do you have left? 

B. Just a dime. 

A. Maybe Deanna found your nickel. Let's 
ask her. 

A. I had live pieces of candy, but now there's 
only three. 

B. Maybe you lost thcni. 

A. Now I remember; I ate two at recess. 

In the dialogues presented, the stu- 
dents are exposed to simple subtraction 
in an incidental way as well as exposure 
to key phrases such as; "How many 
. . . ?" "How much . . . ?" Furthermore, 
many yc.ung children can identify with 
tlie situations depicted — which fosters 
interest and ultimately facilitatas learn- 
ing. 

Science facts arc; featured in the two 
dialogues below. 

A. Did you know that Mars has two mooas? 

B. Yes, I did. 

A. Who told you? 

B. Nobody — I read it. 

A. Is Jupiter bigger than earth? 

B. Yes, it is. 

A. Are you sure? 

B. Yes, I am. But let's look it up anyway. 

The expenditure of effort required to 
write relevant dialogues will have been 
well spent. For there can be little doubt 
that the pedagogic dialogue is a potent 
teaching tool whose full potential has 
yet to be determined. 

The following schema has proven 
helpful in appropriately adapting con- 
tent-area lessons for inclusion in the 
E.S.L. curriculum. 

1. Identify the key words in the lesson. 
(Many teacher's editions include the key 
words in the behavioral objectives.) 

2. Summarize the key concepts. 

3. Prepare several relevant sentences in 
keeping with the students' level of English 
proficiency. 

4. Prepare and/or adapt appropriate com- 
prehension questions concerning the gist of 
the lesson. 

The descriptive terms: * strength," 
"lightness," and "transparency," as ex- 
plained by Earl Stevick in Adapting and 
Writing Language Lessons, are useful 
concepts for preparing and/or adapting 
E.S.L. materials. Stevick comments on 
"strength": 

Continued on page 31 
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bear Editor: 

Would you be so kind as to print my 
letter in the **letters to the editor" cohimn 
of the TESOL magazine? I would like to 
correspond with students of Teaching En- 
glish As a Foreign Language. We have a 
guest house for Teachers of English As a 
Foreign Language (visitors from USA) in 
Jakarta. We welcome visitors from the 
United States to teach at our school on 
weekly or monthly basis. . 

Thanking yon for your cooperation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Paul Po, Director 
JL. Sumatra 36 
Jakarta-Pu.sat, Indonesia 



Dc*ar Editor: 

Miich hns been written about teachers' 
iittitudes in the cliissroom, and everyone 
cites the need for teachers who are com- 
passionate and understanding. While these 
(lualitic'S are necessary for all teachers, they 
are especially so for the teacher of ESL. In 
the regular classroom, a problem student is 
often asking for help through the disruption 
and attention s/hc demands. It .seems that 
many students of ESL, rather than present 
themselves as problems to the teachers, will 
merely stay away from class. 
Tin's is .simply a . reminder that an aware- 
ness of the personal bard.ships of many of 
the members of an ESL ehi.ss might enable 
the instructor to better understand the stu- 
dent whose attitudes toward English border 
on resentment. I have based my opinion on 
a personal experience in tutoring a young 
Vietnamese refugee. 

This young man has lived i]i the United 
States .since he left Viet Nam three years 
ago. During that time, he completed two 
years of liigli school and received his di- 
ploma. However, I)eeause he lacked a pro- 
ficiency in English, he feels that his grades 
do not accurately reflect his* academic po- 
tential. In fuct^ he believes he received Cs 
when he could have made As. I agree that 
his assmuption is valid. He did attend .some 
ESL classes at the YWCA. but they were 
insufficient preparation for his studies. 

Xow as a university freshman, he is en- 
mlled in an ESL course. His proI)lems in 
pronunciation and granunar arc difficult to 
overcome, for they have been ingrain" ' "^nd 
sound normal to Iu*m. Furthermore, a* i 
rapid speech, albeit speoch riddled wuh 
mispronunciations, is synonymous with cor- 
rect speech. He felt insulted when I .sug- 
gested that he slow down, and he insisted 
that he was understood by others even at 
thi.»J rapid pace. 

addition to the language problems, the 
student is understandably resentful of his 
high .school experience. He luis nurtured 
this resentment, as manifested in his poor 
attitude toward the advanced ESL class- 
poor class attendance and' performance. 

During one tutoring session, the student 
and I were drilling on (questions relating to 
the family, and I made the following dis- 
coveries : 



1. The student's fjither is still in North 
Viet Nan; i\nd is a prisoner. 

2. The student works at a pizza parlor 
to help support his mother and younger 
brother and sister. 

3. His mother knows almost no Engli.sh .so 
he speaks Vietnamese with her rather than 
English. English is not reinforced at home. 

These .situations might not be unique and 
certainly many other students have similar 
backgrounds, but the ESL teachers must 
constantly be a\\'are of the special problems 
of their students. I would suggest the fol- 
lowing as a mini-guide to better relations: 

1. Have personal interviews with your stu- 
dents to find out as much about their fam- 
ily life and background as they wish to 
share, and as much us .seems pertinent to 
good teacher/student relations. 

2. Be understanding and realize that the 
home situation many times is very difficult. 

3. Rather than a.ssume that s<?7ne "foreign" 
students arc merely lax a-iout ck^s atten- 
dance, try to find out the reasons for <:*\X'es- 
sive absences and discuss this with the \Stu- 
dent. 

4. If a student has a problem and ni:-eds 
counseling, suggest a meeting with counsel- 
ing Services and, if necessary, set up an 
appointment. 

Enu'Iie Canon 

Wr/g/if State Univer.sitij 



Dear Dr. Haskell: 

The Convention in Boston was stimulat- 
ing and useful in many ways. But a very 
important issue was relegated to discussion 
in die halls: the economic status of our 
professio.i. We're sorry that formal discu.s- 
.sion of this issue didn't take place, or if it 
did, that we didn't know about it, because 
it seemed to be the mcst frequently dis- 
cussed issue there. 

It seems to us tliat TESOL and local 
affiliate organizations could and should 
address this issue, and that they would be 
the most appropriate power base from 
which to begin the attempt to improve 
our situation. 

How might we begin? Assessing condi- 
tions in our profession seems like both a 
logical starting point and something which 
TESOL coidd carry out. An "Employment 
Survey*' was distributed at the convention; 
what has been done with the results of that 
(piestionnaire? Could they he published in 
the TESOL Quarterhj or TESOL News- 
let tvr? Or could the .sur\'ey itself be re- 
fined, if necessary, and publi.shed in the 
TESOL and local affiliate publications, with 
the results to be analyzed ?md published 
there? And what about the possibility of 
TESOL offering its members group health 
insurance? Is it possible that dio.se of us 
who get no benefits fmm our employers 
and are now paying individual rates for 
insurance could get better coverage and/or 
better rates by organizing a group through 
TESOL (or through local affiliates)? 

And wliat then? We're not sure, but we 
would certainly hope that we can accom- 
plish more by working together and using 
the strength of our organization dian by 
continuing individunlly to endure low status, 
low pay, few or no benefits, inadequate or 



non-existent cost-of-living raises, litde or no 
job security, etc. 

Can't '.ve get started now to work toward 
improved conditions? Can TESOL play a 
role? We hope so. For no amount of con- 
vention disseminating, discu.ssing or sharing 
can compensate for the fact that many 
dedicated ESOL teachers simply cannot 
afford to continue teaching. 

Very truly yours, 

Margaret Stanek and Paul Krueger 

Northeastern University 

Margot Valdivia, 

Susan Vik, and Mary Christie 

Boston University 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ESL 
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Continued from page 29 

Concern about strength will lead to ques- 
tions such as: 

Is the content relevant to the present and 
likely future needs of the trainees? 

Does the textbook provide for the tools, 
bodi in vocabulary and in structure, that 
students will need in order to reach what- 
ever goal has been set? 

Are tlie materials authentic both linguisti- 
cally and culturally?' 

The quality of 'tightness" is a meas- 
ure of the ease with which a lesson 
can be learned. In other words, light 
materials are not exccs.sively difSadt, 
long, or frustratuig. 

"Transparency" refers to a lesson's 
clarity; i.e.. Does the student readily 
perceive the teaching point and its 
relationship to other items previously 
learned? 

In closing, it is .suggested that when- 
ever possible, the E.S.I.. teacher and 
the clas.sroom teacher should apprise 
one another as to the salient specifics 
of their respective curicula. In this way, 
both instructional programs may truly 
complement one another. For without 
a relevunt and effectively implemented 
elementary-school E.S.L. curriculum, 
the non-Eugli.sh-.spenking child has lit- 
t\o chi'incc of attaining ncademic .success 
ill the mainstream culture. 



' Virginia F. Allen et al., "A Memo:^ Edu- 
cating Children with Limited English," Edit- 
catinfi Pcrsonuel for Bilingual Settings: Pres- 
ent and Future (Philadelphia, Pa.: M.E.R.I.T. 
Center, Temple University, 1979), pp. 81-82. 

- John F. Haskell. " *Out of the Clo.set' and 
Into die School," TESOL Newsletter (April, 
1978), p. 3. 

♦'Frederick P. Veidt, "Tlie Dialogue: An 
Aid to Oral Production in Beginning Lim- 
guage Study," Modem Language Journal 
(January-February, 1973), p. 3. 

• Earl W. Stevick, Adapting and Writing 
Language Lessons ( Wa.shington, D.C.: For- 
eign Service In.stitute, 1971), p. 46. 
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Franbisco^ based educational cphsulti^ 

fiira,; jhavet^ woridngf veiy ' cl^ 

with ^California ? Assemblyman ^R^^ 
•lAlatbi^re! (D-I^ on a baif (A3690)-';^^ 
■ ' which^ F^vides r^a ' cpmpryieM 
. bilingual ^f^^^^p^^^ for. ";non-Eni^ 

; speakei^(N^ i Uand limited^ 

speakers/ (LES), through ;a . series; of ^Z^*^^^^ 

program ;options,: than pres 
: ,legi[slatibn;/providesi'-. ■ ■ ^ ^' ^.'■-■;V' y/' J ; ii^vl^l^jl? 

In their p^ presehtatioh at thej S'i?;^ 
; TESpIy Summei^Meeting.held at^ 

July 13t14/ they outlined ;t^ 
; in detiail and described' the reseaitih 



i! had dbheVwhich^^J^ them to this plan/:;^l5|| 

f:''/>niey/lDeg^ 

: fornia,; Hispanic students m 

ir 80 percent of the language minority, sta-; :VVii|§ 

: dents ill: the state/ ESL teac^ 
ofiBcially recognized ;( certified) J:and<: this;5-ii=^ 
often results in /) bilingual programs in 

" ' ■ ■V ' Continued oriipageiQSSl^i^ 





with a willingness to play, to mess 
around with language." Shuy quoted 
Wordsworth in this regard; 

; . . . the joy of babbling and noisej 
■ ■ making ■■ 

that children bring to school- 
where silence is the rule. 



.i language 
I acquiring 

new sldUs -and in^^ 
^researcher, t 
j JfJ^thjB J accuni^ lan- 
jlljgiwge, 'an^ 

j^g?!mwghtis^m 

j^:^ • tices Vmi^t; be better;^^ looking..--.: ^5) Shuy suggested that a syllabus; 

i^p^^at liigu for example,\was a "menu ' from which ' 

■If^^lte learner. a teacher who knew the student could 

||^ducti\^l>^;{r^^ select; that there has been for too long ; 
l||,f6ima^iOT^ 
|||Itfian;^ded^^ 
jlgfomatio^ 

researchers: generally ^ J cation tarids to unify and make tilings 

^fpjt^i^^i^^armgpi^^ in a loss of redundancy V 

^pflll^lS^f^flil^^ recurrmg : -and:;- varied :. sigr'- : 

^Illi^S??"^^^ cbntextually^ 

^l^^^iwrt^ con 
^^jfsidCTed^b^ 

|||||||raKesii^^ 

^yllJl^^r^ 

|^;?!?Sfcllbw^^^ V'VS&N 

than in their home (pirimary)* language, Norns; Summw Meetfag .Chai^^^ Crymes,TESOt^ President aiid ;^Rogef Shuy. > 

while ^other^ ^ W/.lJ'C^*:?l^"j" Vi..l \ . , , ;i . "^ ^v , ; 

: sumamed, spoke little or no ^ Spanish at 




all.; The^^ 
p5 ■ r^j^for^bilihgualT^ 

shidents as^A^ as special training for 
i;^- what^^ and Dulay call "Extended 

English Teachers." -^^^ For 

further Legislation 
)^^^!:^^'se^ m this issue entitled '"New/ 

i^-: /^:]^alifornp(i {Le Trend for U.S.?" 

^^i;. ^; ; TheO^'?coiid p speaker : was 

\^^^';:ry-Viog€X Shuy of Georgetown University 
; ;; and the Center for Applied Linguistics 
r who spoke on "Spciolinguistics in the 
V; : v; ; Cllassroom." His main emphasis was that 
; : , the teacher must . move from the form 
J;; . c (the surface area of language)' to the 
deeper, imiversal areia) of 
(: langiia below). 



: nal ^yritmg■~the teacher response to the 



student s joumal'should ignore the form 
I of " the student s writing, and write any 
responses in correct forms rathier than 
making corrections. 

(3) Shuy stated that the child/learner 
believes there is a system in the world 
and that it can be learned. This system 
is learned outside the school while in- 
formation (rules) about language, (meta- 
language) arc learned (or taught) in the 
schools. He suggested that by our focus- 
ing on the surface (form) we undermine 
the functions of language in the mind 
of the learner. Learners do not n eed to ■ 
be accurate, they need to laiow how to 
estimate, : to|: make a riBasonable general- ; 
izatiqn. (4)^:yCM /to; school 



; sage ) which are necessary ; in ; the larger 7^ 
language context. When we teach small : 
"clumps" of language these signals which . 
occur naturally in larger contexts are lost. 
(6) Teachers tend to be unable to dis- 
tinguish teaching from learning, replac- 
ing growth with the acquisition of facts. 
In evaluating, for example, we test only 
the surface gra mmar, only wh at is wrong 
rather than a , more wholistic evaluation 
of language ability. Fluency too often 
means quantity. (7) Tlie developmental 
stages of a child s growth in his acquisi- 
tion of language, in fact, seems to be 
less direct than previously assumed, "We 
hiave perhaps i^ored or underestimated . 
in ; the human potential a multiphasic 
; possibility." ■ o : ConUnued. on next page 



Surface Social Acceptability 
(form) 

Effectiveness ^ 
(style, tone, content) 

Comprehensibility 
Deep : ; (function )• 



■^^.^-'^-Dri^ : SHu)r' listed seven attitudes sb- ' 
>^^;SVd6lto ; i researchers and teachers 
l||Jgneied to tiake in;OT the learner 
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CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATION 

Continued from page 1 

which either little or no English is 
taught or in which English is taught by 
teachers who have no training in TESL 
(since only certified bilingual teachers 
may teach in bilingual programs). 
Animosity towards ESL by bilingual 
teachers seems to be caused because 
bilingual teachers equate ESL with a 
method of teaching English (iie., the 
audiolingi.iai method of the 50's). 

The bill which Burt and Dulay have 
drafted in dealing with these problems, 
recognizes that (1) children should be 
"taught in the language they understand 
best," (2) teaching English requires 
special skills, and (3) the learning ex- 
perience should be natural" (i.e., involve 
natural communication rather than me- 
chanical textbook drills and exercises), 
ESEA Title VII identifies children 
eligible for bilingual programs by, test- 
ing in English — oral, reading, and writ- 
ing skills. Since testing in the primaiy 
(home) language for .speaking, reading, 
and writing is not required, many chil- 
dren will be taught reading and writing 
in their "primary language" when in 
fact they may have less ability to read 
and write in the primary language than 
they do in English. Burt and Dulay in 
research recently done for the California 
State Board of Education found that 
significant numbers of the students 
tested were Limited English Dominant 
as opposed to Primary Language 
Dominant. ("Limited English dominant 
students are those who are classified as 
limited English proficient by the given 
English proficiency test and who score 
on a corresponding Spanish proficiency 
test at least one full level lower in 
Spanish than English.) In the Riverside 
School District, of the nearly 800 limited 
English speaking students enrolled in 
bilingual programs 38 percent were 
found to have no Spanish while another 
22 percent had limited ability in Span- 
ish. In Northern California there are 
even fewer limited English proficient 
children who arc more proficient in 
Spanish than in English. Mount Pleasant 
School District, for example, reports that 
only 6% of the limited English speaking 
students are Spanish dominant; 78% are 
English dominant and the rest are 
equally limited in both languages. 
Clearly, for these studentSr-"teaching 
math and reading through^ a "primary 
language over which they exhibit less 
control than they do over Englisli is a 
questionable practice," say Dulay and 
Burt. 

Under the Alatorre bill, the limited 
English proficient (LEP) and the non 
English proficient (NEP) student popu- 



lation would be divided into two groups: 
those who, when given a test *l pro- 
ficiency in English and another language 
show greater proficiency in the primary 
language; and those who are limited 
English dominant, meaning that when 
tested they show greater proficiency in 
English than in the primary language. 
For the latter students, the level of Eng- 
lish proficiency demonstrated is still 
lower, however, than would be expected 
from a native English speaker of the 
same age or grade. 

The Alatorre bill calls for three basic 
bilingual curricula— core, partial hilin- 
gualy and extended English, depending 
on the student's relative proficiency in 
English and the other language. The 
core bilingual curriculum recommended 
for Spanish dominant or other language 
dominant students, would provide in- 
struction in basic subjects and academic 
skills in the primary language, instruc- 
tion in English as a second language, 
and non-academic subjects such as art, 
music and gym, in English. 

For limited English Dominant stu- 
dents two options aie available: the 
"partial bilingual" curriculum and The 
extended English curriculum. The par- 
tial bilingual curriculum would teach the 
basic skills in Engli.sh, and contain a 
strong ESL component. Students would 
also have the opportunity to develop 
their primary language. Research is 
needed to determine what methods 
would be best in the primary language 
component, since for some the "home" 
language may *be a second language; 
.some may be at a lower level of ability 
or even illitrate in their "home" language 
because of limited use or lack of educa- 
tion; or they may be speakers of a 
nonstandard dialect which is not pro- 
vided for in the core bilingual program. 
Spanish as a .*:econd language (SSL) 
methods might be appropriate. The ex- 
tended English curriculum would teach 
basics skills in English, with a strong 
English as a second-language compon- 
ent. This curriculum would be available 
for limited English dominant students. 
It would also be available at the second- 
ary level for primary language dominant 
students who test higher in their L^ than 
the bilingual program offers. This is par- 
ticularly true of Chinese, and Tagalog 
speaking students, for exam;.!e, who 
come at, say, an 8th grade level or above 
and are already doing above that in 
school in their L*. It would also be avail- 
able for students whose language is not 
provided for in a core bilingual program. 

Put simply, as at present all available 
options for limited English speakers arc 
bilingual, and only bilingual teachers are 
certifiable, the new legislation would 
provide for curriculum options based on 
documented student need and cultur- 
ally aware trained languags specialists 
for the English dominant LEP students* 



(The "Extended English Teacher" as 
Burt and Dulay have labeled her/him, 
would not be certified (per se) but the 
state licensing commission would set 
requirements for training which could 
occur in a university program or 
through the school district.) 

**The bill is bitterly opposed by ele- 
ments of the bilingual establishment" ac- 
cording to the Sacramento BEE, "who 
argue that it will weaken the program 
and that it represents only a cover 
for an attempt to create jobs for English- 
speaking teachers at the expense of bilin- 
gual teachers. It is also argued that the 
bill reflects bias against minorities and 
particularly against Chicanes. 

"The latter argument is simply wrong; 
there can be no greater form of discrimi- 
nation than a rule requiring a child to 
take a test in a language he do^n't 
speak. The other argument is irrelevant, 
a claim overwhelmed by the absurdity of 
the situation it .seeks to perpetuate. If 
the state board s data are correct — and 
other sources seem to confirm that — then 
nothing would make more sense than to 
limit the program to those who really ' 
need it and to exclude those who, com- 
mon sense suggests, will do far better if 
they are allowed and encouraged to ; 
operate in English. The Alatorre bill 
merely moves toward what bilingual 
education was supposed to have pro- 
vided in the first place: giving children 
a chfince to learn in the language they 
Jciiow best and, beyond that,.. to learn 
English as fast as possible." 

UP-DATE: 

All the provisions of AB690 have been 
incorporated into Senate Bill 220, which 
was passed out of the California State 
Senate by a vote of 26-0 on SepteiTibcr 
14, 1979. The State Assembly will re- 
view the measure in January, 1980 and 
passage is expected. SB220 allows 
school districts to choose between con- 
tinuing with the provisions of current 
law or opt for the more flexible and 
responsive program described here. 
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ON BEING A QUESTIONABLE ESL 
V TEACHER 

By Marilyn Aledort 
Adelphi Unioersity 
Gary Bevington s article "On Being a 
Negative ESL Teacher." in the TESOL 
Newsletter of April. 1979. provoked a 
lot of thought Two of the most intrigu- 
mg topics for theoretical linguists and 
ESL teachers have been (1) language 
universals— that is. those grammatical 
and semantic categories many or most 
natural languages have in common, and 
(2) language anomalies— those stnic- 
turcs that appear to be idiosyncratic 
and unique to a language and which 
not only defy word-by-ward translation 
but arc elusive to reasoned analysis as 
well. They simply are. and as such they 
must be taught and they must be 
learned. Indeed, anomalous f ;;rms often 
express the richest part of a language 
and the spirit and imagination of those 
bom into its linguistic community. 

We need not linger here over lan- 
guage universals. although tliey will no 
doubt continue to be the subject of 
countless journal articles to come. Cog- 
nate forms, whatever their nature, serve 
to facilitate and expedite our work as 
language teachers and learners. It is 
the vexed and vexing questions (in 
this case, negative questions) of how to 
find strategies for teaching negation, 
especially ivhen it is combined with in- 
terrogation, that demand our energy 
and attention. The problem is complex, 
not because negation is "almost 'weird'" 
in English, but because it works both a 
structural and semantic hardship on the 
learner when it is combined, as it so 
often is. with interrogation. And this is 
true even when the ESL learner has a 
parallel form in his own tongue. 

If one examines two of the most 
familiar and closely related languages of 
the Indo-European group heard and 
spoken in the United States, for example 
French and Spanish, is not each of 
these unique in its system of negation? 
Each requires a specific order and niim- 
ber of negative elements and each ?.hifts 
in its own unique way to formulate 
questions. Where English may be a 
species of linguistic odd-man-out is in 
its system of auxiliary verbs, without 
which the ESL student can frame 
neither negative statements nor ques- 
tions. 

Experience in the ESL classroom over 
a long period of time leads me to con- 
tend that it is negative interrogation, 
not negation in itself, that constitutes a 
major problem for teacher and learner. 
To frame a yes/no question., the evolu- 
tion of the English h.iguage has fixed 
the auxiliary verbs (is. are» was. were, 
do, does. did. can etc.) right up front 
in initial position, a structural require- 
ment difficult to master for most Eng- 



lish learners. Having {o change the 
auxiliary into its negative form (using 
another English peculiarity, the contrac- 
tion) seems to compound the diflSculty. 
Furthermore, negative questions are 
most often negative in the grammatical 
sense only; semantically they cover a 
very wide range of meanings. Consider 
the following: (I) Isn't she beautiful? 
(2) Aren't they here yet? (3) Aren't 
you going to the game? (4) Won't you 
have a little more wine? (5) Crr^t you 
stay a little longer? (6) Wouldn't you 
consider marrying him? 

Even allowing for various interpreta- 
tions, each of the sentences is uniquely 
loaded as to message and purpose. 
Sentence (1) is not only not negative. 
It is not even a question. It is what we 
say when we need to express enthusias- 
tic approval and admiration. (2) and 
(3) could very well indicate negative' 
emotions such as disappointment, frus- 
trated expectation, annoyance, or even 
anxiety, but not necessarilv so. (3) 
could signify mild surprise or idle curi- 
osity. (4) expresses: ''ospitality or polite- 
ness (unless, of course, the motive is 
ulterior), and (5) is an out-an-out plea. 
(6) appears to seek confirmation or 
corroboration of an idea in the ques- 
tioner's mind, a common Junction of 
negative questions. 

Bevington suggests tiiat negation is 
.so complex in English that the topic 
"must be divided into manageable-sized 
packages' ... and integrated into other 
material the student is being taught." 
I see no fault with the "systematic 
'layering-on' approach" he outlines in 
his article, but I would attempt to as- 
semble interrogative packages' made 
up of sentences like the above, and 
others that present special communica- 
ti\'e difficulties, both structurally and 
semantically. These would probably 
have to be reserved for intermediate or 
even advanced le\'el students, to whom 
it would be possible and profitable to 
indicate the various psycholinguistic 
purposes and exigencies they serve. 

It is also true, as Bevington points 
out. citing Akiyama (1976) that in 
Japanese (and in other modem Ian* 
giiages as well) the answer to the neg- 
ative question "Aren't you going?'* 
would be cither "No, 1 am going," in. 
dicating disagreement with the ques- 
tioner, or "Yes. I am not going." in- 
dicating agreement with the negative 
idea in the questioner's mind. As com- 
plicated as this is in terms of compara- 
tive linguistics (psycho-linguistics really), 
it could also be interpreted as a trans- 
lation problem. The question could be 
translated into English as "Do you mean 
you're not going^^" Then the answer 
would offer the same possibilities in 
English as it does in Japanese: No 
(you're wrong). I am going, or Yes 
(you're correct), I'm not going. 
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The pattern of Japanese addresses it- 
self to the truth or falsity of the ques- 
tioners assumption, rather than to the 
tact or proposition that someone either 
IS or is not going somewhere, or plan- 
ning to do something. This is some- 
times the case in English too but. in 
general, regardless of the pattern of the 
student s own language, he or she must 
learn that the English question "Aren't 
you going?" follows the pattern of all 
other yes/no questions; that is to say, 
it demands either an affirmative "Yes, f 
am." or a negative "No. I'm not." ad- 
dressing the truth about the respondent's 
future behavior, not reflecting on the 
questioner's state of mind. 

As professional teachers we are con- 
strained to separate for our students 
those segments of language that can be 
learned or memorized by the applica- 
tion of a rule or paradigm, e.g. word 
order of statements and questions, pos- 
sessive case, the negative/aflSrmative 
switch on statements using tag ques- 
tions, etc. Unfortunately, for the learner 
at least, disccurse makes copious use of 
those vast areas of language (idioms for 
instance) which must be learned and 
mastered by dint of every strategy the 
learner can summon — ears, wits, humor 
and creative imagination. We owe it to 
our students to help them make seman- 
tic rules' and categories and then oflFer 
them ample opportunity for application 
and practice. Our aim should be to 
make effective as well as competent 
communicators of them. 

On the question of another English 
anomaly, the double negative, I suggest 
that we stick to our guns, academically 
if not socially, and teach negarion as 
rule-govemed: that is, one negative ele- 
mcnt to a clause when the verb is nega- 
tive. Of course, there are exceptions, 
arising from previous discourse and se- 
mantic clarification, but these are rda- 
tivcly rare. "I didn't say nobody won" 
is the example Bevington chooses to 
demonstrate how we break our own 
taboos. But this sentence actually has 
two clause elements and could be ut- 
tered or written as "I didn't say that 
nobody won." or "I didn't say, 'Nobody 
won'." We do not respond to this kind 
of sentence, or to the "Not ony did he 
not . . ." variety of ct r ii^'v v nded nega- 
tion, as we do to "I Ms^t K ?ar nothing" 
or "Don't give me no bs. lalk." or "He 
ain't got no job", even though, clearly, 
we understand their meanings and even 
aLxsjpt the fact that although they are 
considered non-standard, they are ubiq- 
uitously used. 

It can be pointed out to advanced 
students that not all native speakers use 
grammatical English, a phenomenon 
not unheard of in their own speech 
communities, and that responses to se- 
mantically governed categories may also 
Continued on page 17 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON AN ESL 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS SURVEY 

Linda Moussouris & Daphne Mackey 

At the TESOL Convention in March, 
a survey on ESL employment conditions 
was distributed by a group of ESL in- 
structors from a Boston-area university. 
Prompted by concern about employ- 
ment conditions in our field, we hoped 
to use the survey we had developed as 
a vehicle for beginning a discussion 
within the organization about salaries, 
benefits, job security and working con- 
ditions. 

This seemed to us an opportune time 
to raise these issues in view of the re- 
cent increases in the number of foreign 
students entering U.S. academic institu- 
tions for technical training and ESL in- 
struction. These enrollments are ex- 
pected to continue to grow, with the 
economic expansion of the petro-coun- 
tries and our newly cordial relations 
with China. Also, as we Americans ex- 
perience economic difficulties at home, 
students from countries with relatively 
strong economies (i.e., Japan) are com- 
ing here for training — while our own 
enrollments of American college stu- 
dents are expected to decline. In addi- 
tion to these increases in foreign student 
enrollment in higher education, the na- 
tion's non-English-speaking minorities 
are a rapidly expanding population re- 
quiring the services of bilingual pro- 
grams in the public schools. 

Outlined below is a brief summary of 
our findings within the major job cate- 
gories of public schools, universities, 
junior and community colleges, adult 
education, and private language schools. 

Analysis of Preliminary Results 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

We received 45 responses from pub- 
lic school teachers, 14 of whom were 
administrators and on! . Z of whom were 
part-time teachers. Ai was to be ex- 
pected, we found that this group of 
respondents experienced significantly 
better employment conditions than the 
respondents in the other categories in 
terms of job security, salaries, benefits 
(i.e., health and life insurance, pension 
plans, maternity and sick leave). How- 
ever, their average teaching load jv-p 
week was 29^^ hours, a figure alnij<>:^? 
seven hours greater than the next Rig/V 
est category (see Chart 1). 

The public school administrators' sal- 
aries ranged from $13,000 to $30,000, 
with an average of $19,500 (see Chart 
2). The salaries for full-time teachers 
ranged f n m $10,000 to $22,000 (aver- 
aging $15,680) and seemed to correlate 
with experience in the field, indicating 
an established salary increment sched- 
ule. All but 6 of these teachers described 



themselves as "permanent" employees of 
» their school systems. Full-time teachers 
with masters* degrees who were union 
members averaged $17,340 per year, 
whereas their non-union counterparts 
received an average salary of $13,005. 
Thirty-four of the public school respon- 
dents were represented by unions; this 
was the highest proportion of union 
membership in any of the groups ex- 
amined. 



CHART 1 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

The largest category of respondents, 
university teachers, presented some in- 
teresting contrasts to the public school 
employees. In addition to 7 administra- 
tors, this group contained 27 full-time 
instructors and 24 part-time teachers. It 
included 5 faculty members and 1 ad- 
ministrator in tenured or tenure-track 
positions; the latter group contained all 
3 of the union members among univer- 
sity respondents. Although approxi- 
mately 27^ of all respondents in this 
category stated that their jobs were 
■permanent", GZZ of these employees 
also indicated that continued employ- 
ment was dependent on the number of 
students enrolled in their programs. 
We did not find the provision of bene- 



fits — health insurance, pension plan, 
sick leave — to bo quite so common 
among university faculty as it had been 
among public school employees (11 of 
the latter group even had paid mater- 
m*ty leave available to them). While 
university administrators, tenured/ 
tenure-track faculty and most full-time 
faculty received benefits, all but one of 
the part-time instructors did not (al- 
though 3 of them had health insurance). 
Salaries for university administrators 
;T»inged from $8300 to $26,000, with vn 
average salary of $16,560 (see Chart 
2). The salaries of tenured/tenure track 
faculty ranged from $12,000 to $18,000, 
averaging $15,750. The salaries of the 
remaining full-time faculty ranged from 
$9000 to $17,000, with an average of 
$12,450. 

The workload of part-time university 
instructors varied from 5 to 25 hours — 
bringing into question the definition of 
"part-time". They were paid by the 
hour, course, quarter and semester; 
these discrepancies made it difficult to 
analyze pay scales. However, the hourly 
rate ranged from $9 to $22 per hour; 
salaries for semesters and quarters var- 
ied from $2000 to $3000 (based on a 
15-hour week). 

For this category, it was difficult to 
assess the relationship between level of 
education attained and salary or posi- 
tion. Although those in administration at- 
tained the highest salary level, faculty in 
tenured/tenure-track positions showed 
the highest educational level. The high- 
est paid faculty were those teaching 
TESL rather than ESL; all of these 
teachers had Ph.D's. Full-time faculty 
appeared somewhi?i" better educated 
than those in part-time positions, as 
several of the latter were working to- 
ward degrees. Each of the four sub- 
categories — administration, tenured fac- 
ulty, and full- and part-time instructors 
—included 2 Ph.D's! 
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JUNIOR AND COMMtJNm 
COLLEGES 

Atlhough the total number of returns 
from junior and community college re- 
spondents was small (17), the group 
as a whole differed in some significant 
Avays from the previous two larger cate- 
gories. The majority of respondents 
were union members, including 2 out 
of 3 adnunistrators and 8 out of 10 full- 
time instructors— 5 of whom also oc- 
cupied tenured/tenure-track positions. 
Most of these respondents received 
benefits. Of the 5 part-time instructors 
in this group, one person received bene- 
fits and was also represented by a union. 

Faculty in tenured or tenure-track 
positions averaged salaries of $15,000 
per year; other full-time faculty aver- 
aged $13,400. We could not arrive at 
an average figure for part-time instruc- 
tors. An interesting finding that emerged 
from our analysis of this small sample 
was that there appeared to be no sig- 
nificant differences in the educational 
levels of the respondents in each of the 
4 subcategories at this leveL Adminis- 
trators, full-time faculty (tenured and 
non-tenured) and part-time faculty all 
included people with masters' degrees 
and ABD's ("All-but-dissertaHon"). The 
percentage of ABDs among the part- 
time instructors was actually somewhat 
higher than that found in the other sub- 
categories. Because of the size of our 
sample, this issue should be examined 
further. 

As this category presents a mixed 
population of unionized and non-union 
faculty (a phenomenon which did not 
occur to the same extent in the other 
cate,gories), an investigation of the re- 
lationship betwen unionization and em- 
ployment conditions might prove fruit- 
ful at this level. Another question 
raised by analysis of this sample is 
whether there arc significant differences 
in employment conditions at the largely 
private junior colleges and the state- 
financed community colleges. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Our sample was also small in the 
area of adult education. Of 18 respon- 
dents, 7 occupied administrative posi- 
tions. Their average salary was $13,100 
per year, and most of them received 
benefits. The high salary ($26,000) and 
generous benefits accorded one Canad- 
ian administrator (with B.A. only) are 
so out of line with the employment 
conditions reported by her American 
counterparts, that the need for more 
information on the Canadian system of 
adult education seems clear. 

Three-fourths of the teachers in this 
category were part-time workers. They 
were paid hourly wages, averaging $11 
an hour, and carried an average teach- 
ing load of 17% hours. None of the 
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1. Age 

2. Name of Program 

3. Institution 



Sex. 



4. Institutional subdivision or unit with which your program is aHiliated 



5. I work at a a. university. 



b. community or junior college. 

c. adult education program 

d. private language school 

e. business^sponsored program . 

f. public school— 

6. I teach a. ESL— 



b. TESL 

c. ESL&TESL. 

d. Bilingual 



7. The title of my position is 

8. I have been in this position for years. 

9. I teach _ hours per week. 

10. My position is considered a. part^time.^ 

b. full-time ^ — 

11. I am paid S 



-hourly 
- yearly 
. per semester 



12. I have been teaching in my present field for 

13. Educational Background: a. Associate Decree . 

b. BA 

Field(s)of c. 

Specialization: . d. .M.Ed 



_ years. 



CAGS. 
f. Ph.D._ 



Employment Conditions 

14. My position is a. temporary. 

permanent . 
tenured 



b. 
c. 

d. noiMenured — 

e. te.iured track. 



f. non*tenured track . 



15. Contracts; a. no contract. 



b. letter of appointment. 

c. contract. t*year basis . 



d. contract. semesier*basis- 

e. other 



16. Continued employment is contingent on a. availabilityof funding. 

b. availability of students - 

c. application for grants 

d. other. 



17. I am represented by a union. Yes No 

!8. Are there clear-cut written guidelines for starting sd/ffities in youir program? Yes . 
19. Are starting salaries based on a. educational backgnbutid . 



No- 



b. number of years leaching ESL . 

c. other teaching experience 

d. publications ^ 

e- other 



20. Are there clear-cut guidelines for salary increases in your program? Yes . 

21. Arc they b^sed on a. predetermined step increases— 

b. cost of living : 

c. merit 

I. publication^ 



No- 



2. SJudent evaluation 

3. duties in addition to teaching . 

4. class observations . 

5. self*evaluation . 



6. length of time in program . 

7. other . 
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22. Duties ether than teaching include 
a. teachers* meetings - 



paid 



unpaid 



b. professional development meetings & activities. 

& conferences with studenu ouuide class hours 

d. curriculum development 



c group testing for class placement & registration. 

f. administrative functions unrelated to teaching . 

g. field trips outside class hours ^_ 

h. student advising & counseling 



Support Sr/rices 

23. Teatbooks 

a. Your program provides textbooks for students . 



b. Your program e;ipects students to purchase own te;its _ 



c. There are no ie;its: teachers are expected to provide learning materials _ 

24. Teacher texts — program provides free copies Yes No 

25. Your program provides free access to a. films 

b. audio>visual equipment 

c. tapes, records w 



d. speakers &ou(rji(ic resource people- 

26. Your program providetteachers with support services 

a. secretarial help 

b. access to counseling staff for class related matters : - 

c. duplicating facilities 

27. Professional support — your program provides a. curriculum guidelines 

b. resource library of 

I. texts 



2. sample tests 

3. teacher- prepared maierials _ 

4. journals, papers, report; - 



c. support for professional sharing of ideas and 
and team*teaching Yes No 

23. Teachers have input into program decisions Vg< No ( 

Bcncnts 



Yes 



No 



29. I receive life insurance from the program. 

30. I receive health insurance from my program 
What percentage does the program pay for? - 

31. My health insurance plan Is a. Blue Cross-Blue Shield - 



b. Blue Cross-Blue Shield Major MetJical . 

c. Health Maintenance organisation . 

d. other 



32. t have paid sick days. 
How many per year? 

33. Are your sick days cumulative? 

34. Are you allowed personal days? 
How many per year? 



35. Substitutes are paid for by your program. 
How many times per years? 

36. Who finds your substitute? 

You , Administration - 

37. There are maternity leaves of sbsence. 

?aid Unpaid 



38. I receive release time for conferences and professional meetings 

a. if I attend.. 

b. if I present 



39. Do you receive compensation for a. t'.meaway 

b. conference fees 
c travel expenses 
d. ro<!^m it board 

40. t receive vouchers for courses, tuition waivers, or (direct payment for same. 

41. t have a pension pbn through myjob. 

a. social security 

b. pension program 

c. other 

Other 
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part-time teachers received benefits. On 
the other hand, the 4 full-time teachers 
did have them (with one exception). 
They taught an average of 22.75 hours 
per week, 

Only a smhii. number of people in 
this category had union representation. 
There appeared to be no correlation 
between the status of position held and 
educational level or experience. The ma- 
jority of respondents in adult education 
stated that continued employment was 
contingent on the availability of fund- 
ing. 

OTHER CATEGORIES 

A fifth category, private schools, 
yielded fewer responses than had the 
previous categories. The respondents 
proved to be a diverse group, working 
for parochial and private elementary 
and high schools, government-sponsored 
programs for Native Americans, the 
United Nations and some overseas pro- 
grams. The paucity of responses cx)upled 
with the diversity of the programs sur- 
veyed make any meaninghii analysis 
impossible \vithout additional data col- 
lection. This also held true for the sixth 
category, business-sponsored programs. 

An unforeseen category developed 
consisting of teachers who hold two or 
more jobs in the field, Like ESL teach- 
ers employed in private school pro- 
grams, this group showed considerable 
diversity. It included administrators, 
teachers working in public school and 
adult education programs, and instruc- 
tors piecing together part-time jobs in 
higher education. It would be interest- 
ing to know how prevalent this prac- 
tice is of working up to 25 hours per 
week at several jobs. 
And yet we feel that our limited investi- 
gation has provided some indication as 
to the direction future research in this 
area might take. In attempting a more 
extensive analysis of employment condi- 
tions, we would raise the following 
questions; I) What determines full- or 
part-time instructional status? What are 
the ramifications of each of these desig- 
nations in terms of hours, benefits pro- 
vision and employment conditions? 2) 
Are there significant differences in em- 
ployment conditions in ESL at public 
and private institutions of higher edtr 
cation? Are there regional variation:;? 

3) How do employment conditions for 
ESL teachers compare to conditions en- 
countered by their counterparts in re- 
lated fields? Are there significant dif- 
ferences in access tr« tenure tracks — and 
how does the ESL teacher with ,a 
masters degree fit into a tenure tracki**" 

4) Do union-r€'K'resented teachers in 
fact enjoy better employment conditions 
than their non-union counterparts? 5) 
What effects have increasing foreign ' 
student enrollments and the prolifera- 

Continued on next page 
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tion of bilingual programs had on con- 
ditions in the field? By making our sur- 
vey available to interested readers, we 
hope to motivate them to begin their 
o\vn investigations. TESOL Affiliates in- 
terested in these issues could conceiv- 
ably mount their own efforts; we will 
gladly make our -survey available to 
them for inspiration, reproduction or 
any other use they can put it to. If 
teachers are interested in looking into 
conditions in their local areas — within 
their school systems or at their colleges 
— we will abb oblige them with copies 
of the surve^' for reproduction and dis- 
tribution tti colleagues and friends. In 
addition,, individuals can also write for 
the survey and rc&um the completed 
form to u^, but we would urge them to 
distribute it to others as well. 

We hope? [hAt groups undertaking an 
effort similar to owts will send us a sum- 
mar)' of their rl^iiilts. A concerted effort 
on the part of many individual teachers 
will substantially increase our knowledge 
about working conditions in our field 
and provide a base for future action. 

Responses may be sent to Linda 
Moussouris and Daphne Mackey, c/o 
NIATSOL, Bo.x 38, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts 02157. 

A QUESTIONABLE ESI TEACHER 

Continued from pafxe 1 1 
vary widely. A Ciommoci example of a 
troublesome form k (llO locution "Would 
you mind. . . . (closing the window)". 
' Grammatically, the appropriate response 
should take a negative form. However, 
many native American children, and 
some adults a.s well, either do not know 
the appropriate response or do not feel 
comfortable an.swering negatively. As a 
result, one hears "Yes, of course.** or 
"Certainly." or "Okay." It ik entirely 
possible that, over time, the affirmative 
answer might win out. Nevertheless, 
jast as we teach foreign students that 
the expression "Would you mind . . 
takes the gerund form in the verb that 
follows, it is our responsibility to in- 
struct them in the polite and appro;:ri- 
ate re.spon.se, even though native speak- 
ers may break the rules. 

As Bevington suggests, these discus- 
sions (and even those in our best ESL 
te.xts) only scratch the surface. If we 
are to enlighten ourselves and our stu- 
dents, encouraging them to try out new 
modes of thought and expression, we 
must stress the idea that language is a 
product of human creativity and imagi- 
nation, more varied and various than 
any of the arts or .sciences dependent 
upon language for information and elu- 
cidation. 

Editors Note: The tables htj Af. Akiyfama 
referred to aboct' from the paper **Negativc 
Questions in Youug Children*' printed alonsi 
with the Bevington article in the April 
1979 issue of the TN were added hy the 
editor. 



NEW GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR TESOL MEMBERS 



As part of TESOL's commitment to 
providing valuable membership services, 
a ctimprehensive program of group 
insurance is now available. This TESOL- 
.sponsored insurance program was ap- 
proved after thorough study and in- 
vestigation. It came about in response 
to a growing number of requests re- 
ceived by TESOLs central office for 
association-.spon.sored group insurance 
benefits. 

The program includes Plails for term 
life insurance, a supplemental hospita! 
insurance, and disability income insur- 
ance. 

The strength of buying as a group 
now enables TESOL members to enfoy 
sensible, comprehensive protection at an 
affordable cost. Group insurance through 
TESOL is especially beneficial to those 
members who receive no insurance bene- 
fits through their employers, of who 
prefer more complete coverage than 
what they now have. 

The TESOL-approved program of 
group insurance is currently sponsored 
by over ten other educational associa- 
tions and societies. Tlie success of the 
program is due largely to the enthusiastic 
support it receives from thousands oF 
education professionals. 

Albert H. Wohlers & Co., the group 
insurance administrator, is respon.sible 
for all correspondence, claims seivice 
and billing, and .serves as a direct liason 
between TESOL members and thei in- 
surance companie.s. This arrangement as- 
sures members fast, personalized service. 
Tlie Wohlers Company has specialized 
in as.sociation-.spon.sorcd group insurance 
for a quarter of a century, and is rec- 
ognized as a leader in the field. 



"The three plans presently available 
to TESOL members offer excellent cov- 
erage at reasonable group rates,** said 
Albert H. Wohlers, President of the firm. 
"We are proud to be of service to 
TESOL and its members." 

A special offer for TESOL Group 
Term Life Insurance will launch the new 
program this fall. During the Charter 
Enrollment Period, all TESOL members 
will be guaranteed $11,000 of term life 
insurance if they are under age 55, have 
been actively working for the past 90 
days, and not hospitah'zed during the 
past six months. Members should watch 
their mail for details. 

For now, h'fe, hospital and disability 
insurance are the only Plans included in 
the TESOL-sponsored insurance pro- 
grain, aldiough the prograni may be 
expanded to accommodate the growing 
needs of members. 

For example, some TESOL members 
have requested a plan for comprehensive 
medical coverage Such a plan could be 
developed if enough members expressed 
a desire for it. 

This newsletter contains a survey ask- 
ing members for specific information on 
their hospitalization needs. The results 
will help determine whether comprehen- 
sive medical insurance is feasible at this 
time. Interested members are encouraged 
to complete the survey and return it to 
the Insurance Administrator for evalua- 
tion. 

Please direct all questions on TESOL 
group insurance to the Insurance Ad- 
ministrator, Albert H. Wohlers & Co., 
GROUP INSURANCE PLANS, 1500 
Higgins Road, Park Ridge, Illinois 60068. 
Xerox this form and mail 



MEMBERSHIP OPINION SURVEY 

A number of members have asked TESOL to develop a group hospitalization 
atul/or major medical insurance plan to be offered to the membership on an optional 
participation basis. Before die central office undertakes this project, we would 
like an expression of interest for this type of service by the entire membership. 
Please answer the following questions and return them to our in.surance administrator 
for review, analysis and tabulations. 

1) Are you currently covered by a hospitalization or major medical insurance 
plan? Yes □ No □ 

a) provided by an employer or do you purchase it on an individual 



2) Would yon be interested in considering similar co\'erage through TESOL? 
Yes □ No □ 

3) What does y(iur current ho.spitalization or major medical insurance coverage 
co.st annually? 

4) What insurance company or service organization currently provides you with 
this cov erage? = . 

PI ni.se return this Membership Opinion Survey to TESOL Group Insurance Plans, 
Albert H. Wohlers & Co., Administrator, 1500 Higgins Road, Park Ridge, Illinois 
61)068. 
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IT WORKS 



By Greg Larkin 
Brigham Young University 

ROLE PLAYING GRAMMAR 

Many English teachers have regularly 
used role playing in literature classes, 
having the students act out the various 
characters and scenes they are reading 
about In basic composition classes, role 
playing is often effectively used to illus- 
trate rhetorical modes such as ocr;;pari- 
son-contrast, process, classification, etc. 
But in adult level ESL classes, where all 
too often students tend to find the cmi- 
tent of the materials they are using some- 
what less than interesting to start with, 
severe horedoni may have set in by mid- 
term, or even sometimes by mid-week. 
In such situations the judicious use of 
role playing can involve the students 
directly in the generation and iinalysis 
of various grammatical and iion-grnm- 
matic.al fonns. 

Fo.* instance, role playing can inereasu 
recognition of sentence parts, such as 
dependent clauses. In my own ESL writ- 
ing class, which uses Robert L. Alhin's 
Working Sentences, I have used role 
playing to help students identify and us-j 
shifters and half sentences. (Essentially, 
"shifters'* and "half sentences" are Allen's 
terms for certain types of dependent 
clauses.) I invite two students, a boy and 
a girl, to come to the front of the class, 
while I retire to the rear of the class, out 



of sight Being a non -sexist teacher, I tell 
the two students that one of them is 
going to ask the other one for a date 
to the fiance Friday night, but that they 
themselves must decide who will do the 
n.sking and who the responding. The only 
stipulation is that the asker must use a 
shifter j'n each sentence and the re- 
.sponder must use a half sentence in 
each response. This ne\'er fails to gener- 
ate lively participation from c\'ery .stu- 
dent in the class. Plere is a transcription 
of a tape of one such .session made this 
semester. 

Asker; Since you're a poptilar 

(Using Shifter) hoy, Td like to ask 
you to the dance. Fri- 
day night. 

Rcsponder: Already having a date, 
(Using Half I must decline. 
Sentence) 

Asker: // you realhj want to 

(Using Shifter) go with me, you could 

get rid of the other 

girl. 

Rcsponder: Fearing her father's 
(Using Half wrath, I must go with 
Sentence) her Friday night 

A.sker: Becaus-e you re such 

(Using Shifter) a coward. Til invite 

someone else to go 

with me. 

As you can easily imagine, the dialogs 
rapidly get much more exciting than 
this. But the critical point is not how 
"good" the dialog is, hut that the .stu- 



dents arc creating dieir own text, which 
is the key to their increased involvement 
in it. 

Many variations of the basic role play- 
ing format arc possible. For instance, 
about halfway dirough a dialog the 
teacher can request the students to 
switch grammatical patterns, or both. As 
another variation, a third student can 
be chosen to direct the .selection of roles 
and grammatical patterns. To involve the 
entire ?lass, teams can be chosen, with 
each member in turn fesponsible to add 
a sentence to the dialog. 

When students tire of the dialog, many 
new situations can he invented, using 
the sa m e form at as expl ain ed above . 
Some iVe found popular with my stu- 
dents are: 

L Two political candidates arguing 
a hot question, such as drug laws, 
abortion, or ERA. 

2. A teacher and a student discussing 
a grade on the last paper or test. 

3. A mother and daughter discussing 
the daughters newest boyfriend; 

As a final variation, groups of students 
can prepare .skits or plays based on nny 
grammatical stnictures that the teacher 
diinks would be beneficial to the class 
members. With the aid of a tape recorder 
all these role playing creations can be 
transferred to a written form for later 
analysis and .study by the students and/ 
or the teaclier. Thus, because they have 
created it, the students become directly 
involved in their text. 



TESOL/TESTING/TESOL/TESTING/TESOL/TESTING 
TESOL/TESTING/TESOL/TESTING/TESOL/TESTW^ 

NEW FROM TESOU. 

Concepts in Language Testing: Some Recent Studies 

Edited by Eugene Briere and Frances Butler Hinofotis with papers by Vic- 
tor Hanzeli, Eugene Briere Frances B. Hinofotis, Karen A. IVIulien, Randaii 
L. Jones, John L. D. Ciarl<, John W. Olier, John A. Upshur writing on cioze 
tests, orai language proficiency and validity. 

The papers in this bool< reflect the latest research into some of the nagg- 
ing theoretical problems in language testing and look at several aspects 
involved in measuring language skills in various situations in and out of 
the classroom. 

General price $5.00. TESOL members $4.00. 

TESOL INTERNATIONAL 
455 Nevils Suilding / Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 20057 
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^^\r^^.:x:-;^t^^-y'^^^^^ fuUy. their. potential for promo^ 
■?f .'^V.*' : • : f /ae, Brmw/i fa producing • bilingual 



;_;|;iiseg^th • ^ children vthe^ Birancft / ■ is^ 

;v engaged in : tfiriM^ 
Jects; These m-e X^am^^ Awsfra- 
/to, English Development Course, I and the 
: Um&r S materials psrpject Leornfhg £ngto/» 
Australia is a course designed for begin- 
ningKpupils aged 8 to 12/ The; EngZfe/i 

•^Dcre|<>pmenf r Course is a course designed 
fi/T pupils who have passed the beginners 
stage and is intended for use in Australian 
secondary schools and upper primary classes. 
The C/fiJer 8 materials project is at a! very 
early stage but is/ designed for use with 
migrant children under the age of eight 
A number of English ^language tests are 
produced by ihe Bfam^, some for use With 
adult migrants, ptKei^ for use with over- 
seas students wishing to study in Australia. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. N. JONES 
Dept. of Education 
Canberra, Australia 



Dear Editor, 

Jf In the June TiV Richard Showstack re- 

marks, apropos of the words "overseas 
teaching experience preferred" in job ad- 
verdsemfiits for TESL or TEFL positions, 
"I can never figure out why teaching oi;cr- 
seas would make a person a better teadier 
than teaching foreign stiidents in the U.S." 
It seems a reasonable question and deserves 
an answer. Teaching English abroad is dif- 
ferent from teaching foreign students in 
the U.S. and more difficult, I think, in three 

. ; , ma/or wtcys. 

1) Students in Che U.S. need to under- 
stand lectures in English, to converse with 
. ' \ American students;: to read a newspaper or 
a time-table in English— in short, to know 
the whole range of language skilk. And 
they know this/ so they an* comparably 
: willing: to learn them, in conbast, a student 
- abroad may only be willing to learn to read 
; . ; : English in his specialized field, and be re- 
sentful of any instruction th.^t does not 
seem to him immediately to pertoin to that 
: Besides, the surroundings 

S4/ /^^^ U.S. lead him, at; times 

force him, to try to attain greater 
f^^).'i;/coTnpetence in English. Biit it is far easier 
and pleasanter for a student in his own 
llji; ; : country nor to use English outside the 




th^ :;lmd hdf^y throujgh the previous^ 
year, : simply: from hot using their English 
;fpr\months. '.: -;r. ^^.^^ q: •;;;:v;, ■ , • ■. 

2)fLaiigaage ahd^cdhire^ are learned to-^ 
getherr^-espedally ;ini^*ESL^ the^ 
textbooks in - this ; field fare remarkably cul- 
turierbound. Studentsx^ being 
now immersed in .ithis 'culture, are wi 
and sometimes even anxious to learh; about 
"t. Qn, the contrary,- students abroai ^pe^^ 
:^ny ,;^MV< the rThird ? Wbirld; may: ^be ^indlf- . 
%rent: • to--or, nibre 1 Ocely, actively hostile 
^^American culture. - Thw 
hostility;, :may: be bn reswitment of 

^ the v^ tlieVUvS.^^ on :a 

sense that their own traditions and values 
are threatened by tfie technologiail dvili- 
izatjon associated \vith the West and par- 
ticularly with the .U.S.; on doctrinaire 
Marxism, or on a combination of reasons. ; 
Whatever the reasons, it is very dificult to 
; learn the language of a ri>senfed culture. 
3) A teacher in the U.S. is relatively 
free to iexperimerit, to try various teaching 
methods and to clioose die one that seems 
to work best. And TESL professionals in 
this country have taken advantage of diis 
freedom, as any, issue of; or the ■ 

TKSOI* Quarterly or any report of a 
TESOL Convention will attest. But the 
teacher abroad usually finds that he is 
part of a rigid, unyielding often financialV 
straitened national educational system tlat 
allows very little experimentation. And his 
students will be accustomed to specific 
ways of teaching and of learning and v^l 
dismiss other ways as simply no part of 
education. One of Mr. Showstack's resolu- 
tions is "To be more tolerant of different 
students' learning style?s." If he teaches 
abroad, he will find that Uie problei^ will- 
not be 7ife intolerance of his students' 
learning styles, but his studentst intolerance 
of his teaching style. And the students are 
in the majority; the system supports them. 

At the school where I taught-— Jundi 
Shapur University in southern Iran— we 
reckoned that a new teacher, even one vrith 
a TEFL M.A. and experience in teaching 
in the t7.S., was confused, bewildered, and 
operating at only half capacity for her/his 
first year at the school. I think a great 
many other teachers abroad would agree 
with that assessment. 

As for the "overseas teaching experience 
preferred" often seen in domestic job ads, 
the director of the ESL program (often a 
person who has taught abroad) usually 
understands th^ difference between teach- 
ing English abroad and teaching it in the 
U.S., and thinks , that the best ESL teacher 
is one who was once a "foreigner" himself. 
So much experience lies behind; that "pre- 
ferred" phrase that this brief letter can 
barely explain it. ; 

Cordially, 

James F. Doubleday 
Rio Grande (Ohio) 
College 



^GO iAST^ GO WiST; BUT^D 

by Peter Hill 

Sonia5leave it unti tJhek late^^^^^^ 
those who leave it any long have 
: probfcblyjeft it too latel I prefer to the 
V decisfqn all lEFL teachers abroad have • 
, to ^take sooner or later-~^ether or not ^ 
yta j^tiini* tpv the UK, :fficl fif so^ V'hen. 

V Altihou^ V the British^ - Coun<^. and : 
•Xother recruiting agents^ ; ailpng : with li 
T tea(cher-br^ in tiniverisity" d 
merite, life t^^ of a careerito 
^ ^®^<%?g bjjerseas, in fart 
!'6fa^ ' yoii Kavela^pe^^ i- 

;^ iient' post with the ' British ; Council [ of f 
j coijU3e.^^^A^ 

hops tO: what ^^^^ hopes are; ihcie^^ 
lucrative posts an re- - 

gibns of die world, with no long«tenn :! 
security, ho pension ri^ts, and ulti- ' :! 
mately no proii^ects. IhV the end most 
teachers rehirn to this country^^ because ^ 
; ttiey have proved to themselves that • !: 
they can live abroad, because Uiey have Si- 
run out of .challenges to overcome, be- 
y cause they are tired of political up- 
^ heaval and corruption abroad," because 
they have young children or even; be- 
cause when all is said and done 'the 
only people they can really talk to are' 
their fellow Britons. . ^ • 

So, back they come—experienced, 
well-travelled, sunburnt, cosmopolitan, 
optimistic, ; And quickly discover that 
(hey have arrived at an inconvenient 
time for finding a job, and that the 
money they have accumulated overseas 
is running put fast. 

Returning from Yugoslavia in 1972 to 
do an MA in this country I had several 
months before m^^ fo' Ibok""^ 

for a job— and in the event I only had 
to apply for 15 posts in Further Educa- 
tion before being accepted for one. 
Luck played a substantial part. After 
one interview session in Inner London, 
although the post advertised was given 
to a candidate with 4 years' teaching 
experience in local schools, it appeared 
there w^is another Job ... and my ex- 
perience abroad led my future employ- 
ers to believe that I might have some 
answers to the ESL problems currently 
besetting them. Yet someone with the 
background I had then would never be ^ 
able to secure a Lecturer r post in gen- 
eral education now; and my time 
abroad has not been referred to since. 

This experience of returning from the 
Continent was, however, not as extreme 
? 5 those of my contemporaries who have 
taught in Third World countries. Hav- 
ing been used to considerable power 
and responsibilities abroad— to say - 
nothing of tax-free salaries, free accom< 
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Am you supervise development of ^ 
Industrial educa^on curriculum^ 
and also" teach English as a second 
fanguatge, you will have many opporw 
tunities for career advancement. 

With an attractive income and 40 
days' vacation every 12 Vx months, 
you'll also be able to visit unforget- 
table places all over Europe, Asia, 
Africa, 

Aramco, the world's largest oil-producing 
company, and the key firm involved in the 
development of the energy resources of 
Saudi Arabia, is looking for top-notch 
TESOL curriculum spcciallv^. 

The job has multiple responsibilities 
and experience requirements. Read them 
over. This might be exactly the type job 
you have been waiting for. 

Supervisor of 
Acadetoic Curriculum 
& Test Devclopmeiit 

You will be responsible for developing 
.oirricuk and cyaluaf^vc iiutnim^ for 
the convpany's indiisml training centers^ 
where English as a second language is 
taught to Saudi Arab employees. Actually, 
you'll be our authority on teaching 
English. ..' 

While oWprograms emphasize English 
courses, they also cover matl^ general v - 
science, physical science, physics, chemis- 
try and commercial subjects, 

Airsuicr aspea of your job will be the 
direc tion of research for the development 
of curricula, policies and programs, and 
coordinating the academic curriculiun 
with industrial training activities. 

You will also help determine such stan- 



dards as teacher qualifications, hiring, 
specifications, teacher load, class 'size, 
and trainee advancement. 

The above includes evaluating teach- 
ers, advising principals on performance 
and assignment of teachers, and planning 
and administering workshops for teach- 
ing and supervisory staff. 

Master's required; 
Ph.D or Ed.D preferred 

This very demanding position requires 
a master's degree in linguistics or closely 
related field. Preference will be given to a 
Ph.DorEd.D. 

You must also have 7 to 10 years' expe- 
rience in teaching and developing lan- 
guage courses for teaching English as a 
second language, preferably in an indus- 
trjd environment. 

Senior English Advisor 

Another of our needs is for a curriculum 
specialist to work in a large program to 
teach English as a foreign language to 
^.aduIt^Satidi /Uab onpl^ from abso- 
lute bqg^imeifs to advjm 

This position requires a bachdor's de- 
gree, with a master's in teaching English 
as a foreign language preferred. 

Candidates should also have extensive 
experience in curriculum development : 
and syllabus design. You'll assess needs; 
make recommendations on teacher train-, 
ing, material deyeiopment, and testing. 

. Industrial Teachers 

A great program will work only if there 
are first-class teachers to implemem it. 
Our Aramco Industrial Teachers will 
evaluate needs of Saudi Arab employees, 



then plan and implement the program 
teaching English as a. second language- 
Required: bachelor's degree, valid U.S. 
state teaching certificate, plus training 
(preferably master's degree) and mini- 
mum 5 years* experience teaching Eng- 
lish as ai foreign language. No foreign 
langiid^e required. 

Great place to get ahead^ 
make money 

Aramco is not only a fme place to advance 
your career, it's ^so an organization 
where you can cam an attraaive salary. 
Example: if you make $25,000 a year 
before taxes in the U.S., you can make 
another $10,000 tax-protected premium 
in Saudi Arabia with Aramco. That adds 
up to $50,000 over the next 5 years. 

40 daya' paid vacation 

Here's another attraaive benefit of work- 
ing for Aramco. You get 40 days' paid 

: vacation every 12'/2 months, plus an aver- 
age of 12 paid holidays. Aramco will pay 
transportation and travel expenses to the 

. States and. back jor . you and your family 
every year. 

Two more pluses. We offer free tr.cdical 
care while you and your family are m 
Saudi Arabia. And, if you have children, 
Aramco commuziities have their own 
exceUent, weU-staifed, air conditioned 
schools. 

Incerested? Please call for an application, 
toU-free, at 1-800-231-7577, ext. 4157. In 
Texas aUcoUca: (713) 651-41^ 
prefer, seiicl yoiu- r&umi to: Aramco Ser- 
vices Company, Depanment' TN3100O 
79CAA, 1 200 Milam Building, Houston, 
Texas 77002. 
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and Minerals 

yg-^^ locial En^h vo- 

■ : wpnJ m we 

: o 

^ : ; when^ a^t tKe^ hi^d of hisi SOQ Arabs 
;x;;-and 7^^ 
{ ;Islam of : Visigothia • 

this ; hjK • been ' a continuoiiis. process. All 
European languages have been • greatly 
; enrichied^^^a^ by it, Tariq 

V ; ^ himself left his ov^ linguistic monu- 
. 1^ the jaame of liis firet conquered 
|t mountain^^ 

J - and countless Spanish ' place n^es > are 
; ; s to iheir Arabic origin: 

: !j;Trafalgar (^i^af^-gfiar^^ c the 

i cave), Guaclalquivir ( 

^ : the great river ) aiid Algeciras (dt-jazira 

• : == the island). The most famous is the 
; . Alhamb^^ (beit aUhamra = the red 

^ : house) the magnificent palace of the 
; Granada built be- 

■ : Even the en- 

couraging, and triumphant cry in the 
Spanish bull-ring— ''OZe, Ole*" is pos- 
sibly derived from Wallahi—md the 
' t^^ so popular in Ronaantic 

^ Spanish literature, is from torrflfe^j = to 
sing. The Spanish expression "ojala*' is 
undoubtedly a corruption of in sha'Uah. 

The English language in particular 
has borrowed and continues to borrow 
Arab words and phrases and they con- 
stitute some of the most interesting, 
beautiful and delightful words in the 
. language. They come from the time of 
. _the great Islamic culture in the Iberian 
penisula when Cordoba was the most 
civilised city in the World and when 
Spain was "the torch of Europe"; from 
that less happy fusion of East and West 
between 1096 and 1291— that fatal 
clash of piracy and plunder known' as 
the Crusades; from the constant ilow 
of trade and commerce between the 
Arabian world and her eager Northern 
customers — and, as modem technology 
makes our world more and more of "a 
global village'' from that ready inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas between 
two co-equal friendly and neighbouring 
cultures. 

Some of the borrowed words are so 
close to their Arabic form and meaning 
that they iteed no explanation : alchemy, 
algebra^ alkaU, almanac, amber, apricot, 
attiar, azure, borax, caliph, caraway, cat, 
chemistry, cipher, cotton, crimson , 

• diyanj. elixir, • emir, fakir, gazelle, goul, 
V giraffe, henna, houri, jar, jasmine, lemon, 
rlilac, nadii^ safm 



bet, sofa, spinach, sugar, sultan, syrup, 
;;.;;^talismari. ^bl-,:^.;.,'/ 
p ; The Islamic religious words retain 
/ their exact Arabic : form and meaning in 
Romanised Arkbic, with the exception 
of mosque which has been; 
[ anglicised from i ^^^w;<d:v^^^ 
Hegira; imam, Islam, jihad; Kaiab^ 

t j^^^ capital Af ; denotes of course the 
Holy City m Saudi Arabia, the birth- 
place of the Holy Prophet, Mohammed 
and a place of pilgrimage for all Mos- 
lems: -meccfl, with a small tn, signifies 
any Outstanding place reverenced or; re- 
sorted to, e.g. the Louvre Museum in 
Paris, mecca of art lovers— or St. An- 
drews (Scotland), mecca of golf. The 
Islamic era begins with the Hegira and 
dates in the ; Islamic Calendar are 
marked A,H-— after the Hegira. ; 

Other ;words are simply Romanised 
Arabic and can only be used in anV 
Arabic connotation; some, indeed,: are 
not yet quite sure if they have been 
borrowed and as such are usually writ- 
ten in italics: /eZfah, jinni, saluki, shish 
kebab, wadi. Both Sirocco (sharq ^ the: 
east) and lyjam^n (lasting for 50 days) 
are internationally accepted as nariies of 
: winds.-' . 

The niost interesting ^group of words 
however are those with drastically- 
altered pronunciation, or where the 
meaning itself bias changed. "Soda" for 
example is ultimately derived bom suda 
== a splitting head-ache — soda-water be- 
ing a refreshing cure for just such a 
head-achel "To jabher" (to talk rapidly 
and incoherently) is from the jfamous 
8th Century alchemist /flfl&er ibn Hay- 
yan either because he failed completely 
in transmuting anything into gold— or 
because of the supposedly secret and 
hence incomprehensible language he 
used to keep his knowledge confidential. 
"Tabby" (a striped or female cat) is 
from Attabi, the name of a district in 
Baghdad where striped cloth was manu- 
factured. "So long" (slang for good-bye 
till ne.xt time) is very likely a corruption 
of 5flZflflm and checkmate (the victory 
declaration jn chess) is Persian/i^rabic 
shah mat — the King is dead. "Assassin" 
is from hashshashin = hashish eaters. 
(These hashish eaters were fanatical 
members of a military order in Persia 
and Syria between the 11th and 13th 
centuries notorious for secret murders. 
Before each vicious crime, they inflamed 
their passions vidth hashish. ) "Admiral," 
the <;hi^f commander of a navy, is from 
amir cJ-feflSr =: ]ord of the sea. 

The list, of course, is endless, and in 
some cases entirely speculative without 
any sound etymological basis, but here 
arc some of the most interesting English 
words borrowed from Arabic with either 
drastically altered pronunciation or 
nricariing. Space does not permit a full 



explanation, so I have^merisIySimttei 
the possible Arabic deiiyaticm ; in 'Ro- i^^^^ 
: manised phonetics with , a very ;simple -r^^^ 
translation or explanation where needed:'- 
alcohol^^ (al'kohl zz: finely ground pbw- 
der used to stain the eye-lids.\any fine 5 1 
powder.'.an essence); alcove; (al^gobbah 
= a vault); arsenal (<for a(;c^dt:;=Avoifc' 
shop); artichoke (crdf ^fto^^^^ 
of tfie ground; calibre (gaZf6 = moidd); l;rf 
carat (gij^^ = weight of 4 graii^ 
(gahwah); damask (from DflmiM^^^«); t 
garble (gftfrfeflZ = a sieve) ; gauze (from p.!-? 
Gazaj ; hazzard (alzar = the dice) jJiite^il 
(flf ud) ; macabre (mdkabar;; p\urtd^^ ^% 
graveyards) ; military magazine : (piakh- 
san = a storehouse); masquerade (wfl^Jk- "^^^^^^^ 
/wra/j r= a btiffo^^ (match z=z " 

place for laying tWngs do\m); mu^ 
(from Mosul) ; ream of paper (riinwft =: ; ; :>; 
a bundle) ;' sash (shash) ; satini («fl^;«ni£,v: j 
= from the Chinese city of Ts'ien t't'ang) ; ^ ' 
tamarind (/flm/r HiW^ = date of In- ^SVj 
dia ) ; • tambourine ( tambur = a s tringed • " % 
insfrument); tangerine (the man darin^S^^^^^^^^ 
orange from Tankers); tariflF: (teV2rt/= 
explanation) ; zenith (samt-ar-ras = ds- 
rection of the head). ; 

We :are obviously still in the middle S^^^ 
of an exciting language process that is • 5Si>' 
not yet nor ever will be completed. Both • v^^^^^^^ 
Arabic and English are living languages 
an d this free in ter change of words is its ; 
life-blood; V As bng as this vital inter- --r-fy^, 
change continues, language itself will , . . v. 
always be the mainspring of new g^^^^^ 
thoughts and new ideas. , 

(RiBprinted from the EU MontJdy)^ ^ i;^ 



GO EAST 
GOWBT... 

Continued from page 29 
modation, servants and the other trim- 
mings of the expatriate life-style— they 
return to the attitude that their working 
abroad must have been interesting, but 
that it does not fit them for any post of 
responsibility here. They may have 
broadened their outlook, but they have 
don e nothin g to ad van ce their careers. 
And during their absence younger and 
perhaps less able people have pros- 
pered. ' 

There is no law which says you 
should be able to have your caJce and 
eat it too, and none which says that a 
teacher who has done a good job abroad 
should be fitted into the UK education 
system at an appropriate level. We liye 
in a world of supply and demand. And ! 
the fact; is that it is easier dian eveft; 
before for keen, recently qualified teach- 
ers to find interesting, well-paid jobs 
overseas, and more difficult dian ei/er. 
for them to find satisf5ang postS/ wheii \ 
they retuiu.'.: ' ■■■j':S'-''\\.!^^ 

(Reprinted from the £.F.L. Gfli!^tte; 
15 April 1979.) • ; '\; 
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|||;|aiti^ as, specific 

ilJjHlcertificati^ to 
ISSthe repliesi seventeen and the Dis- 
£p|(tnct; vof JOdIi^ of 
^llSbiingual Vcc^^ eleveii states^: the 

SS^Distirlct,^^^^^ Puerto Rico have ESD cer- 
|i;||/itific&ori;: Eleven havei bilingual only, six 

ESL bnl>V seven; have both. Twenty^four 
jr: 1^ have neithCT. 

? • Thiese figuJres^ need comaient Exclua- 
^ ing vAe Sotith, 
Jl;^; English Language Background) popula- 
V d^^^ one state, 

Lou has biluigual certification, 

^•i fully half of the states have come to 

bilingual or ESL certificiition, or . both. 
' v;v^^^^^ worth mentioning that ten states 
: ; ^ i Or territories indicate they are "working 
1 / on^ i^ it," or eaqpect a report 

f.l soon: Colorado, Florida/ I(?wa, Maine, 
ii^:: Maryland; M New York, Vir- 

' ginki, Guam, and flie Trust Territories. 
> ; bilingual, is 

' studying ESL certification, and Taerto 

Rico, with ;ESLi is studying bilingual, 
fe; iThe national average in 1976 

: w Seven 
r the national average in 



; ticniy Of Aese, -ioiir are study^ ^'^^ 

; expebt i soon; itwd' do have ESL certi- 
ficatibii; only one sees no need in spite 
of a 16% NELB figure. Seven states be- 

v; low th(B:national NELB average do have 
bilingual • (five northern states plus Dela- 
ware and Ae District of Goluinbia). Of 
12 "southern'" states, only one, Louisiana 
(17%) has bilingual; two are considering 
:it (Florida, 14%, and Virginia, 5%). The 
remaining nine have an NELB of either 

■ 1% or 2%. The next lowest NELB states 
are Missouri (4%) , and Iowa, Oklahoma, 
and Indiana (5%). Oklahoma, without 
bilingual or ESL certification, has the 
second largest Native American popula- 
tion, about 4% (nationally Indians are 
less than half of 1%). Indiana, with a low 
5% NELB, has bilingual certification, per- 
haps because it has a much higher per- 
centage in its northernmost areas. 
The overall breakdown is as follows: 
Bilingual Certification or endorsement : 
Alaska, Arizona, GalLfomia, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia (average NELB, 
16%). 

ESL Certification; Alaska, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Idaho, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Rhode Island, 



Utah/^Wiscbiisin, the- Dist^ 

biai and i Puerto Rico (not V counting ; " > 

Puerto Rico, average NELB, 16%). 

Both iSlingiial and ESLf^ - A^ 
(14%); - Delaware (7%), New Jersey 
(19%), New Mexico (44%), Rhode Is- . 
land (21%), Wisconsin (10%), D.C. (8%) 
(average NELB, 18%). (Average NELB 
of states Avithout either, 7%, including 
the highest. New York, 25%.) 

Of the 18 states aWe the national 
average , in NELB,-13; (72%) have cer- ; 
tification in one br^the other; of the 32 
states below the average, 9 (28%) have 
one or the other. We have no figures 
on the NELB of the population in Puerto 
Rico, Samoa, Guam, or the Trust Terri- 
tories. All are much higher than in any 
of the 50 states^ of \yhich the highest is 
New Mexico, v:(:i%. The figures used in 
this summary are taken from the Survey 
of Income and Education (SIE), by the 
Bureau of the Census in the spring of 
1976, as ; reported by Dorothy Waggoner 
of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics in the TESOL Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1978. / * 

Still needed^ are more specific^ details 
of certification requirements for those 
states having certification, and progress 
reports or statements of need vr lack of 
need from the others. In some cases, 
these items will be satisfactorily obtained 
only by direct visitation and interview. 
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International TESOL 'SO will be a tribute to Ruth Crymes. 
As it began to take formv Ruth, as TESOL president, was 
asked to indicate what she would like to see happen iti ^ 
convention — ^her co-^vention. Her view of our world as a "vil- 
lage" with the closeness that we, in TESOL, feel, although 
we are scattered throughout the woddfcjmye rise to the real- 
ization that; TESOL has, indpW ^ M^r V ^^ force in 
establishing firmer links and '^)u£diJg ftri^es" in interna- 
tional comniBiication. With Rim**Mam to 
plan a conv^ftori to show how V^V laBp been built 

by TESO: 

To gijyaJicftL of the international c(Mmu|iMton links 
estahl«Bd-rwe d^U^d to include pleiM^sesnns^^ibain-* 
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tween teachfl training institutions and public Hucation, on 
English for wcial puiposes,'on secondianguaft a 
on language m American life and on TESOiTs work with 
other professional organizations. Each of our nine special 
interest groups, whose growjth and activiH^v» cleserve special 
notice, will be well represented by papers md. demonstra- 
tions. Other extra special sessions are planned to cover such 
topics as employment issues and job insecurity, leg&lation 
and TESOL, business and TESOL and eertiScatidn in the 
United States. The varied program will have something of 
interest for all who are involved ht ihe teaching of English to 
speakers of other languages. 



'Strengthening the bridges al- 
•., :d in building new ones. At 
}c: V \4 i^diwork throughout. Come 
^ 'V t^Vj^^^cmber for its positive 
mi: lie ahead. Answer the ca-! of 
the Golden Gate bridged <^ome to San Francisco and TES /L 
'80! 



We invite you to join u.; 
ready constructed by TEt 
TESOL *80, >ve will see J 
help us make this a; con 
answer to the cha!leng<^ - 
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A BARE-BONES BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
TEACHERS OF ESI* 

John Haskell 
Last Spring I asked a number of 
teachers and teacher trainers to specu- 
late on a basic h'brary for an ESL 
teacher. They were asked to provide a 
h'st of ten books which they thought 
would be a practical beginning collec- 
tion (with the provision that they might 
add up to five additional books as future 
choices and any supplemental articles, 
they might think important). The selec- 
tions, listed below reflect the diversity 
of our field, not surprisingly the per- 
sonal tastes and preferences of the list- 
ers, and by their comments (and the 
number who could not stick to ten) the 
difficulty producing such a list entailed. 
The lists are reprinted as received, 
ticfied up where necessary, with annota- 
tion when included and with some of 
the appropriate comments that accom- 
panied them. Publication information 
was not otherwise added as it was felt 
that author and title were sufficient in- 
formation needed to find any book listed. 
The lists are all excellent and unique 
and will perhaps in their reading sug- 
gest individual volumes which may be 
suitable to your need. I couldn't resist 
adding my own list, in large part be- 
cau.se, a.s A'irginiii Allen said of her list, 
it contaias h ooks no one else mentioned. 
* Title borrowed from D»ck Yorkey's list. 

RICHARD YORKEY 

A Bare-Bones Bibliography For 
Ti:iicher.s Of English To Speakers 
Of Other Languages 

In selecting and rejecting ifJeas* for this 
very limited, hi.ulily personal bibliography, 
I have had in iiund an ESL teacher who 
at one time or another will undoubtedly 
have to adapt material frciii a prescribed 
text, prepare orfginjil material, answer ques- 
tions from students in class and \vhr> will 
occasionally want to satisfy hi.s or her pro- 
fessional interest in theoretical ideas and 
technical facts about language learning and 
tlie English hingnage. 

I have assumed that every ESL teacher 
already has a :;d, up-to-date de.sk dic- 
tionary of the English language, if not the 
unabridged Webster III and/or the Shorter 
Oxford. 

WJjere fools rush in, I suppose the only 
Way to ausvver the fiuestion of "Why thi.s 
hook and nnt that one?" is to counter with 
an eriuully unanswerable question, ''Why 
that book and not tin's one?" For what it is 
worth then, here is my list of basic resources 
that every professional ESL teacher ought 
to have. Note that there is no particular 
.significance to the order in which I have 
listed the books. 

1. The best, and most complete and cu.-- 
rent, grammar of English is Randolph Quirk 
et nh, A Crammar of Contemporary English 
(London; Longman, 1972). It is also the 
most expensive. A reasonable abridgement, 
by Randolph Quirk and Sydney Crcenhaum, 
is A University Grammar English (Lon- 



don: Longman, 1973) and the American 
edition, A Concise Grammar of Contem- 
porary English (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1973). A new kind of grammar 
with a different orientation, but also based 
on A Grammar of Contemporary English, is 
CeofFrey Leech and Jan Svartvik, A Com- 
municative Grammar of English ( London: 
Longman, 1975). After making distinctions 
between formal and infonnal, written and 
spoken, Briti.sh and American u.ses of En- 
glish, and a brief description of English in- 
tonation, the authors present the facts of 
English grammar according to the uses and 
communicative purposes of grammar rather 
than the traditional organization by struc- 
ture. The final part is an alphabetically 
arranged guide to English morphology and 
syntax, with definitions and examples of 
grammatical terms. Any one of these gram- 
mars would be a useful professional re- 
source. 

2. A. S. Hornby, Guide to Patterns and 
Usage in English (London; Oxford Univer- 
.sity Press, second edition, 1975). This little 
reference book is an authoritative, conven- 
iently organized guide to British and Amer- 
ican .syntax. It is divided into five parts; 
(1) Verbs and verb patterns, incJuding 80 
tables of 25 basic sentence patt(;rns with 
numerous examples of eiich and detailed 
notes of explanation. (The numbered i>at- 
teras correspond witli those in Hornbys 
Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English); (2) Time and Tense, 
which is 30 pages of clear de.'Jcriptions and 
examples of tense forms and meanings; (3) 
Nouns, Determiners, and Adjectives; (4) 
Adverhials; and (5) Various concepts and 
ways in which they are expressed. (Long 
I)efore notions were fashionaI)le, Hornby 
e.vplored the grammatical fonii.s and phrases 
to express sucli notions a.s requests, instruc- 
tions. permis.sion, probability, possibility, in- 
tention, refu.sals, purpose,, concession, etc.) 

3. Longman Dictionary of Contemporary 
English (London; Longman, 1978.) Al- 
though ^ this and the Oxford Advanced 
Learner's Dictionary of Current English are 
both excellent for ESL purposes, and 
either one .should be on any teachers pro- 
fe.s; kional shelf^ I prefer the Longman dic- 
tionary. The defining vocabulary is limited 
to the words in the General Service List 
and listed in the appendL'c. There are more 
defining .sentences that are better conte\- 
tualized for meaning. Usage notes are real- 
istic recognition of the needs of ESL 
students (and a useful guide for ESL 
teachers ) , It includes more current .slang 
and informal u.sage, particularly of Amer- 
ican Engli.sh. The grammar and syntax of 
entri^'S are coded with reference to intro- 
ducicy explanations and examples, based 
on A Grammar of Contemporary English. 

4. Donn Bymc^ Teaching Oud English 
(London; Longmdii . 1976). This hook is a 
distillation of Bryne*s many years of prac- 
tical e.xpcrience in teaehi^ig ESL in the 
artificial environment oflfle claJt;»ro(Sm. His 
theoretical statements are always followed 
by x:>ractical application and examples for 
teaching oral communication, listening com- 
preliension, and a methodology that follows 
a careful progression from the presenLition 
stage, through the practice .stage, to the 
production • stage. Final chapters include 
ideas about language games, oral eompo.si- 
tion, plsy reading, and audio-visual aids. 
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5. Christina Bratt Paulston and Mary 
Bruder, From Substitution to Substance: A 
Handbook of Structural PaHem Drills 
(Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House, 1975). 
Since teachers will inevitably use some kind 
of pattern drills, they could profit from the 
theoretical considerations here and the dis- 
tinction between mechanical, meaningful, 
and communicative drills. The Index of 
Patterns is an inventory of grammatical and 
syntactic structures that are included, with 
suggested frames for pattern practice and 
situational contexts for communicative 
practice, 

6. A teacher should have a reference 
that gives a clear presentation of the the- 
oretical aspects of phonology and practical 
suggestions and examples for teaching pro- 
nunciation. A good choice is between J. 
Donald Bo wen. Patterns of English Pro- 
nunciation (Rowley Mass.; Newbury 
House, 1975) and Clifford J. Prator and 
Betty Wallace Robinett, Manual of Amer^ 
ican English Pronunciation (New York; 
Holt Rin chart and Winston, third edition, 
1972). 

7. Fe R. Dacanay, Techniques and Pro- 
cedures in Second^Language Teaching 
(Quezon City; Phoenix Press, 1963; re- 
printed and distributed by Oceana Press, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York). Despite its age, 
references to Tagalog and teaching ESL in 
the Philippines, this book remains one of 
the most complete and useful resources for 
ESL teachers. It is espec/ally valuable for 
practical ideas for presenting English struc- 
ture (Chapter 1) and for lists and exam- 
ples of major and minor .spelling patterns 
(Chapter 6). Chapters on the teaching of 
pronunciation, reading and writing, and on 
testing are also filled with practical ideas 
for the eleiiientury and secondary levels, 
but which could easily be adapted to adult 
levels and intensive programs. 

8. J. B. Heaton, Wri/itig. English Lan- 
guage Tests (London: Longman, 1975). 
This is a practical guide to the construction 
of English tests intended primarily for the 
eliuisrooni teacher. Following introductory 
chapters about language testing in general 
and objective testing in particular, chapters 
include information and examples of tests 
of grammar, vocabulary, listening compre- 
hension, oral production, reading and writ- 
ing .skills. Final chapters include a discus- 
sion of criteria and types of tests and 
interpreting test scores. 

9. J, A. van Ek, The Threshold Level 
for Modem Language Learning in Schools 
(London; Longman, 1977). Based on The 
Threshold Level in a European Unit/Credit 
System for Modern Language Learning by 
Adults (Strasbourg: Council of Europe, 
1975), this adaptation considers the func- 
tional-notional .syllabus for high school stu- 
dents. Much theoretical and explanatory 
information is included in the first thirty 
pages. Its chief value as a resource, how- 
ever, is tlie detiu'led listing of objectives for 
topic-related language behavior, the index 
of language functions and general notions, 
and the content specifications with ex- 
ponents for English. Of particular value for 
tcacliers are the lexical and structural in- 
ventories. 

10. W. R. Lee, Language Teaching 
Games and Contests (London: O.xford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965). To add interest and 
Continued on page 15 
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variety in a class, games ure useful, espe- 
cially for those unplanned few minutes in 
class. This book is a good collection of 
games for spelling, reading and writing, 
pronunciation, and oral English practice. 

CHRISTINA BRATT PAULSTON 

Ten Volumes That A New 
Teacher Might Find Useful 

Teachers are constantly told, by me as 
well, that there h nothing as practical as 
good theory. Maybe that is true, but it 
strikes me forcefully on finishing up a 
course on theories of language acquisition 
how very little we know about language 
learning on a theoretical level. Therefore, 
it seems to me that it makes little sense to 
stuff an unwilling teacher with speculative 
theories, and so my fist is primarily con- 
cerned with matters of the class room; in 
.short, a survival list. Allen and Corder's 
(1975) Papers in Applied Linguistics Vol 
2 will suffice for theoretical issues. 

A major weakness of many beginning 
teachers, native speakers as well as non- 
native, is a lack of knowledge of English 
grammar. The teaclier needs a reference 
grammar as well as a pedagogically orient- 
ed work and my choices are Quirk and 
Greenbaum (1973) and Crowell's Index 
to Modem EnfiJish (19.64). A dictionary is 
ako a necessfC/, and. my one splurge recom- 
mendation iS for the big hardcover college 
edition yjt The American Heritage Diction- 
ary of the English Language with its fine* 
introductory essays as an extra perq. An- 
other weakness tends to be in testing, and 
every teacher can use at least one hand- 
book on testing, such as Harris* Testing 
English as a Second Language (1969). 

What most teachers pei;jeive as their 
major need, and I frankly think tliey are 
right, is XI source for methods and techni- 
ques. In alphabetical order here are three: 
Allen and Valette, Modern Language Class- 
room Techniques, (1972); Rivers and Tem- 
perley, A Practical Guide to the Teaching 
of English (1978); and Robinett, Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(1978). 

An ESL teacher often ends up in bilin- 
gual education programs or as consultant to 
elementary school teachers, and for such 
situations Saville-Troikes Foundations for 
Teaching English as a Second Language 
(1976) will come in handy. Finally ESL 
teachers need to realize that they are part 
of a professional body as well as to keep 
up wiih recent developments, and to that 
purpose for a tenth volume I would recom- 
mend membership in TESOL and its sub- 
scriptions to the TESOL Quarterly and the 
TESOL Newsletter, And just so that they 
would really feel with it, add to the list of 
ten volumes an article each on (in no par- 
ticular order) The Silent Way, Suggesto- 
pedia. Community Counseling Learning, 
and Notional-Functional Syllabuses. 

For the five additional books, what I 
would really do, whether for a hypothetical 
teacher or for myself going abroad to teach 
ESL, is to pick five "best" textbooks in 
ESL from which I could augjnent the lez- 
sons of the no doiibt bad texts I would end 
up teaching from. But since I don't suppose 



that was the intention of tliis e-xercise, here 
are five more: 

Bright and McGregor, Teaching English as 
a Second Language (1970) 

Chastain, Developing Second Language 
Skills (1976) 

Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a 
Foreign Language (.1945) 

Jesperson, How to Teach a Foreign Lan- 
guage (1904) 

Kelly, 25 Centuries of Language Teaching 
(1969) 

Lado, Linguistics Acrojs Cultures (1957) 

VIRGINIA ALLEN 

Good luck on your bibliography project, 
ril be interested in the outcome, as my 
mind rebelled against specifying tlie 10 
most useful. I found myself reasoning, 
"Maybe no one else will mention this 
really good item, so Fd better put it in'* — 
thus leaving out some equally valuable 
stuff. I deliberately included a few "oldie 
but goodie** books, as I think we should 
combat the tendency to rule out everything 
published more than five years ago. 

In your article you may want to put 
asterisks on items that were suggested by 
most of your consultants, but make it clear 
that the fact someone omitted it might 
simply mean it was too obvious a choice 
(as implied in my first paragraph). 



Benardo, Leo U. and Dora F. Pantell. 
English: Your New Language. Morris- 
town, N.J.: Silver Burdett, 1:^I66. Witli 
accompanying Teachers Edition, Book I 
serves as an interesting first text for 
adults and high-school age students. Book 
II for more advanced levels of English pro- 
ficiency; attractively illustrated, most suit- 
able for ''survival" courses ratiier than 
college prep. 

Dale, Edgar and Joseph 0*Rourke, The 
Living Word Vocabulary: The Words We 
Know, Elgin, IL: Dome Press, 1976. Not 
for the teacher's personal library because 
of its cost, but useful for the districts cur- 
riculum library, as it lists 40,000 words 
(with separate senses indicated) and shows 
at which grade each word is known by 
most American students. For those uho are 
helping students prepare to compete with 
nativf? speakers at various grade levels. 

Danielson, Dorothy and Rosbecca Hay- 
den. Using English, Your Second Lan- 
guage. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hail, 1973. One of the meatiest ^of the 
exercise/activity texts for upper level stu- 
dents, for grammar, reading, composition, 
punctuation. 

Fries, Charles C. Teaching and Learn- 
ing English as a Foreign Language, Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1945. 
Chapter IV and V of this classic Methods 
text stiil have much to .say to teachers 
about vocabulary learning. Even portions 
of the book which make currently disputed 
claims ought to be read by professionals 
in TESOL.,. 

Guide for the Vohmteer English Teacher. 
Washington, D.C.: National Association £*or 
Foreign Student Affairs, 1973. A birds eye 
view of the field in about 25 pages, for 
real novices, with brief bibliography. 

Johnson, Francis C. English as a Second 
Language;. An Individualized Approach. 



Brisbane, Australia: Jacaranda Press, 1973. 
How to get students to teach other stu- 
dents, by one who has successfully done it. 

MET (Modem English Teacher): A Mag- 
azine of Practical Suggestions for Teaching 
English as a Foreign Language. Subscrip- 
tions Dept.: i '^Tainton Avenue, Grimsby 
DN32 9BB, South Humberside, i^i.^iand. 
Published four times a year, full of inter- 
esting things for students, and ideas foi- 
teachers: very usi /-/^ fllustrations. 

Neustadt, BertlM^ C. Speaking of the 
U.S.A.: A Reader for Discussion. N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1975. Fairly comprehen- 
sive coverage of American institutions 
(government, libraries, media, arts, educa- 
tion, etc.) for courses designed to orient 
advanced students to the American scene. 

Nida. Eugene A. Customs and Cultures, 
N.Y.: Harper, 1954. Comments by a mis- 
sionary who had to learn to communicate 
with many different cultures, richly illus- 
trating the iniliience of culture on lan- 
guage, full of enlightening details. 

Phillips, Nina. Conversational English for 
the Non-English Speaking Child. N.Y.: 
Teachers College Press, 1967. Unlike most 
Methods books, this focuses on the really 
young learner and practical classroom ac- 
tivities for that age group. Designed for 
untrained volunteers, better for low-income 
pupils thaiT for more affluent children; 
urban teachers often recommend it. 

Prator, Clifford H. and Betty W. Ro- 
binett. A Manual of American English 
Prommciation, For teacher reference and 
also {.lassroom exercises on intonation, 
stress, and other aspects of the sound 
system. 

Thonis, Eleanor Wall. Teaching Bead- 
ing to Non-English Speakers, N.Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1970. Detailed suggestion's on 
teacliing reading at all levels of instruction, 
with a balanced discussion of contributions 
of different approaches. 

Yorkey, Richard C. Study Skills for 
Students of English as a Second Language* . 
N.y.: McGraw-Hill, 1970. Basically a 
Freshman Composition text for speakers of 
other languages, dealing ^vith library skills, 
use of dictionary, oudining, note* taking, 
examination strategies. For academically . 
oriented adolescents and college students. 

JAYNE HARDER 

My emphasis is on information about the 
English language rather than on method- 
ology or materials — though I have not com- 
pletely exciudsd these. In no particular 
order, r.iy choices follow. 

(1) Allen, Harold B. and Russell N. 
Campbell, eds. Teaching English as a Se- 
cond Language, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
,1972. 

(2) Close, R. A. English as a Foreign 
Language^ 2d edition. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1977. 

(3) Quirk, Randolph and Sidney Green- 
baum. A Concise Grammar cf Contem- 
porary English. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich Inc., 1976. 

(4) Niken, Donald and Aleen Pace . 
Nilsen, Pronunciation Contrasts in English, 
New York: Regents, 1973. 

(5) A good phonetics book which has 
clear articulatory descriptions, such as 

Continued on next page 
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Thomas, Charles K. An Introduction to 
the ?lionetics of American English. New 
York: The Ronald Presb Co., 1958. 

(6) Halliday, M. A. K., Angus Mc- 
intosh, and Peter Strevens. The Linguistic 
Sciences and Language Teaching. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1964. 

(7) Kelly, L. C. 25 Centuries of Lan- 
guage Teaching. Rowley, Mass.: Newbury 
House, 1969. 

(8) Allen, J. P. B. and S. Pit Corder, 
eds. Techniques in Applied Linguistics, 
Vol. 3 of The Edinburgh Course in Applied 
Linguistics. London: O.xford University 
Press, 1974. 

(9) Finocchiaro, Mary. English as a 
Second Language: From Theory to Prac- 
tice. Nt>w York: Regents, 1974. 

(10) Diller, Karl Conrad. The Language 
Teaching Controversy. Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House, 1978. 

In addition to the basic ten, I would 
suggest expanding the collection with the 
following: 

(11) Guth. Hans P. English Today and 
Tomorrow. Englewood ClifFs, NJ.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1964. [I don't know his newer 
books, but this one continues to have much 
merit.] 

(12) Wilkins, D. A. Ling'sistics in Lan- 
guage Teaching. Cambridge Mass.: The 
M. I. T. Press, 1972. 

(13) Palmer, Lcsh'e and Bernard 
Spolsky, eds. Papers on Language Testing 
1967^1974. Washington, D.C.: TESOL, 
1975. 



(14) Lado, Robert. Linguistics Across 
Cultures. Ann Arbor, Midi.: University of 
iMichigan Press, 1957. 

I hope We can assume that an £SL 
teacher (no matter how new) ^viII own a 
well-worn good dictionary, such as Web- 
ster s New Collegiate, latest edition. A very 
useful Second dictionary which ! would 
recommend is A. S. Hornby's Oxford Ad- 
vanced Learners* Dictionary of Current En- 
glish (London: Oxford University Press, 
1974). I like it because, among other good 
things, it shows differences between Amer- 
ican and British usage. 

J. DONALD BOWEN 

I'll list categories, with several items in 
them; since you want my opinion for a 
single identification, my choice will be the 
first listed. But you'll see that I select arbi- 
trarily, usually the book I've worked on or 
the one I know -best. So out the window 
\vith impartiality. [I'll mention books by 
author(s) or titles only; I assume you don't 
need formal entries.] 

1. A substantial monoh'ngual dictionary: 
Webster's New World, Funk 6- WagnaWs 
Standard CoHege, Webster s Collegiate, etc. 

2. A student dictionary: Hornby et al.'s 
Advanced Learners Dictionary of Current 
English. (This dictionary has a lot of very 
useful grammatical information. I might 
settle for it alone if it were not limited to 
British English.) 

3. A pronunciation textbook: Bowen's 
Patterns of English Pronunciation, Prater's 
Manual of American English Pronunciation. 



4. A pronunciation reference: Kenyon 
and Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of * 
American English. 

5. A standard methodology: Dacanay, 
Rivers, Chastain, Finocchiaro, Robinett, 
Dubin & Olshtain, Paulston & Bruder. 

6. A good anthology: Allen & Campbell, 
Croft; Celce Murcia & Mcintosh (actually 
I think maybe because of dating, I'd put 
this volume first on my h'st). Oiler & Rich- 
ards, Schumann & Stenson, Lugton, Light 
and Osman. 

7. A good pedagogical grammar: Ru- 
therford, Frank, Praninskas, Danielson & 
Hayden, etc. 

8. A reference grammar: Quirk et al. 
(A Grammar of Contemporary English — 
not tile cut down version) Jesperson, 
Kruisinga, Poutsma. 

9. Spiritual nourishment: Stevick {Mem- 
ory, Meaning 6- Method) 

10. Perspective: Kelly 25 Centuries of 
Language Teaching; Monton, Ling 6- Lan- 
guage Teaching. 

But now that I'm started I can't stop: 
When the dam breaks and we can have 
more than ten books (or categories of 
books), I'd want to make some additions. 

11. Vocabulary: Roget's Thesaurus (if I 
could teach how to use it). 

12. Vocabulary teaching: Thomdike and 
Lorge, Teachers Word Book of 30,000 
Words. 

All these, and I haven't touched culture, 
specific texts for written language skills, 
language analysis (grammatical, error, con- 
trastive), second-language acquisition 
(which I feel sure I'd be much interested 
Continued on next page 
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in if I only knew something about it), 
bilingualism, bilingual education, pidgins 
and pidginization, language testing, linguis* 
tic theory (or maybe 'history'), such as 
Bolinger's Aspects of Language. 

That's probably enough from me. I won't 
count the volumes. I think it may be easier 
to establish the categories than the individ- 
ual volumes, and anyway there is often not 
so much diflFerence between, say, method- 
ologies, pedagogical grammars, etc. Every- 
" 'H likely have preferences, if only 
;as«. >: 1 his experience using one or an- 
'Hier volume. And if he has been an 
;»* 'here's no chance to escape. 

comment I failed to make above: 
thcic:i no preference in order after the first 
item -on a list. I haven't consulted even my 
preferences in that much detail. 

MARY FINOCCHIARO 

Bowen, J. D., Patterns of English Pronun- 
ciation, Rowley Mass Newbury, 1975. 

Dobson, Juh'a, Effective Techniques for 
Engliah Conversation Groups, Rowley 
Mass, Newbury, 1974. 

Dorry, Gertrude, Games for Second Lan- 
guage Learning, Nev- York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. 

' Finocchiaro M. and M. Bonomo, The For- 
1 - j reign Language Learner: A Guide for 
■.^r-rrTeachers, Regents, 1973. 
.Finocchiaro. M. and S. Sako, Foreign Lan- 
guage Testing, Regents, 1979. 
Harris, D., Testing English as a Second 
Language, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1969. 

iMadson, H. and J. Bowen, Adaptation in 
Language Teaching, Rowley Mass., 
Newbury, 1978. 

Nev.'ton, Anne (ed.). The Art of TiCSOL, 
Newbury, 1978. 

NiIsen,..D' & A. Nilsen, Pronunciation Con- 
trasts in English, Regents, 1973. 

Paulston, C. & M. Bruder, Teaching English 
as a Second Language, Winthrop, 1976. 

Pratoi-, C, fic B. Robinett, A Manual of 
American English Pronunciction (rev'd 
eel). New York, Holt, Reinhart. 

Rivers, VV. & M. Temperley, A Practical 
Guide to the Teaching of English as a 
Second or Foreign Language, O.xford, 
11978. 

Kobinett, B., Teaching E-ng/wA to Speakers 
of Other Languages: Substance and 
• Technique, McGraw-Hill, 1978. 

Saville-Troike, M., Foundations for Teach- 
ing English as a Second Language: 
Theory and Method of Multicultural 
Education, Prentice-Hall, 1976. 

Also 

Leech, Svartvik, et al. A Communicative 
Grammar of English^ Longmans. 

April 1979 Issue of English Teaching 
Forum — "The Functional Notional Syl- 
labus". 

JEAN BODMAN 

Here is my list of bcc»ks I'd take with 
me if I were heading back to Afghanistan. 

1. Rivers, Wilga. Teaching foreign lan- 
guage skills. University of Chicago. 

2. Curran, Charles. Counseling-leaming 
in second languages, Apple River Press. 

N 12/79 



3. Gattegno, Caleb. The common sense 
of teaching foreign languages. Educational 
Solutions, Inc. 

4. Lozanov, Georgi. Suggestology and 
outlines of suggestopedy. Gordon & Breach. 

5. van Ek, J.A. The threshold level for 
modem language learning in schools. Long- 
man. 

6. Leech, ^.>bffrey and Jan Svartvik. A 
communicatii * .. ammar of English. Long- 
man. 

7. Hall, Edu-ard T. The Silent Language. 
Doubleday. 

8. Rosten, Leo. The Education of Hy- 
man Kaplan. Harper & Row. 

9. Bibliography of Handouts. Available 
from the Adult Education Resource Center, 
Jersey City State College, Jersey City, N.J. 
07305. 

10. Smith, Frank. Understanding read- 
ing. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

I would also add (for new teachers) one 
complete textbook series of their o\vn 
choice. And, if they can manage 1 book 
from tlie following authors: Lawrence, 
Morley, Raimes, Markstein & Hirasa\va, 
Bodman & Lanzano (if I may be so bold), 
Alexander, and Hines. Another interesting 
book for ABE teachers is: Pope, Lilly. 
Guidelines to Teaching Remedial Reading. 
Book Lab, Inc. Two more books that could 
be added to an ABE teachers Hbrary are: 
Kohl, Herbert. Reading, How To and Carver 
& Fotinos. A Conversation Book: English 
in Everyday Life. Prentice Hall. 

I guess what I really want to say here 
is if the ESL teacher is inexperienced, tlien 
s/he should first acquire actual teaching 
texts. If they have had a formal ESL back- 
groumi, they should have the basic texts 
on the major teaching methods, some good 
grammar reference books and then gradu- 
ally add research materials such as v/ork 
by Lambert, Carroll, Chomsky, Hymes, 
Coulthard, Jakobovits, etc. 

One other thing that I forgot to mention! 
If going abroad, Td bring at least one copy 
of a test (Michigan, CELT, The John 
Test). 

Needless to say, if the teacher really 
wants to be a good teacher of ESL, s/he 
sliould also hnve a box of rods, a big pic- 
ture file and a sturdy canvas bag. 

I could go on, but I'll be merciful and 
stop. I hope you find this interesting. Ste- 
vick would have an interesting list if you 
would Hke to include him on your survey. 

JACK RICHARDS 

List I (alphabetical) 10 volumes for the 
teacher's desk/library 

1. Allen, Harold and Russell N. Camp- 
bell. Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage. 1972. McGraw Hill, N.Y. 

2. Broughton, Geoffrey et al. 1978. 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 

3. Close, R. A. A Reference Grammar 
for Students of English. 1975. Longman, 
London. 

4. Close, R. A. English as a Foreign 
Language. 1962. Allen and Umvin. 

5. Corder, S. P. and J. P. B. Allen. 
The Edinburgh Course in Applied Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 3, Techniques in Applied 
Lingu'-Ucs. 1974. Oxford University Press, 
London. ^ 

Q4 



6. Heaton, J. B. Writing English Lan- 
guage Tests. 1975. Longman, London. 

7. Longman Dictionary of Contemporary 
English. Longman, .London. 1978. 

8. Joiner, Elizabeth, and Patricia West- 
phal. Developing Communication Skills. 
1978. Ne%vbury House, Rowley. 

9. Newton, Anne (compiler). The Art of 
TESOL, Parts 1 and 2. 1978. Newbury 
House, Rowley, Mass. 

10. Rogers, John. 1978. Group Activities 
for Language Learning. KELC, Singapore. 

List II. 5 additional books as a later addi- 
tion. 

1. Corder, S. P. and J. P. B. Allen. 1974. 
The Edinburgh Course in Applied Lin- 
guistics Vol. 2, Papers in Applied Lin- 
guistics. O.xford Uni\'ersity Press, London. 

2. Rivers, Wilga. Teaching Foreign Lan- 
guage Skills. 1968. University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

3. Stevick, Earl. Memory, Mf.aning and 
Method. 1976. Newbury House, Rowley, 
MA. 

4. Widdowson, H. G. Teachi^z Lan- 
guage as Communication. 1978. O.xford 
University Press, London. 

5. Wilkins, David. Notional Syllabuses, 
1976. Oxford University Press, London. 

List nr. Articles 

1. Allen, Patrick. Structural and Func- 
tional Models in Language Teaching. TESL 
Talk Vol 8, No. I, Jan. 1977. p. 5-15. 

2. Clark, Mark and Sandra Silberstein. 
Towards a Realization of Psycholinguistic 
Principles in the ESL Reading Class. Lan- 
guage Learning. Vol. 27/1, June 1977, 
135-154. 

3. Hendrickson, James. Error Correction 
in Foreign Language Teaching. Modem 
Language Journal, Dec. 78. 387-398. 

4. Holmes, Janet and Dorothy F. Brown. 
Developing Sociolinguistic Competence in 
a Second Language. TESOL Quarterly. 
10/4, 1974. 423-432. 

5. Krashen^ Stephen D. The Monitor 
Model for Adult Second Language Per- 
formance. In Viewpoints on English as a 
Second Language. Marina Burt, Heidi Du- 
lay and Mary Finocchiaro (editors). Re- 
gents, NY, 1972. 152-161. 

6. Stratton, Florence. Putting the Com- 
municative Syllabus in its Place. TESOL 
Quarterly, 11/2 1977. 131-142. 

BERNARD SUSSER 
1. Tc;xtbook 

(1) Chastain, Kenneth. Developing Sec- 
ond-Language Skills: Theory to Practice. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, second edition, 
1976. 

Part One of this book is an excellent in- 
troduction to the discipline of foreign lan- 
guage teacliing; Part Two should be used 
in conjunction with a cookbook. 

H. Cookbooks 

(2) Paulston, Christina Bratt and Mary 
Newton Bruder. Teaching English as a 
Second Language, T*:chniques and Pro- 
cedures. Cambridge: W.mthrop Publishers, 
1976. 

(3) Rivers, VVilga M. and Mary S. Tem- 
perley. A Practical Guide to the Teaching 
of English as a Second or Foreign Lan- 
guage. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1978. 

Continued on next page 
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Despite the similarity of their tables of 
contents, these books are quite different. 
It is not jiist that R & T are more subtle 
than P&B, or that they are fonder of 
jargon. P&B are writing from the point 
of view of the teaeher, or more stnetly 
speaking, of the lesson plan, while R&T 
are looking at what happens in the class- 
room in tenns of what is .supposedly tak- 
ing place inside the students head. (Com- 
pare, e.g., their treatments of multiple 
ehoiee questions for testing listening eom- 
prehension: P&B, p. 140ff; R&T, p. 95ff.) 

in. Collections 

(4) Allen, Harold B. and Rus.sell N. 
Campbell. Teaching English as a Second 
Language^ A Book of Readings. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill, second edition, 1972. 

(5) Croft, Kenneth, ed. Readings on 
English as a Second Language. Cambridge: 
Winthrop Publishers, 1972. 

IV. Grammar ' 

(6) Stagei)erg, Norman C. Art Introduc- 
tortj English Grammar. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, .second edition, 
1971. 

Any standard reference grairimar of 
Ameriean English will do here. 

V. Pronunciation/Phonetics 

(7) Bowen, J. Donald. Patterns of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation. B^owley I Newbury 
House Publishers, 1975. 

Or any other standard study of Ameri- 
can English pronunciation. 



VI. Horse's Mouth 

[TESOL students/teachers need an in- 
troduction to some of the important new 
trends in foreign language teaching. Since 
these have not been particularly well 
served by siimniaries in secondary works, 
I recommend going straight to the horse's 
mouth (although some may assign these 
works to .-mother portion of the horse's 
anatomy).] 

(8) Gattegno, Caleb. Teaching Foreign 
Languages in Schools the Silent Way. New 
York: Educational Solutions, second edi- 
tion, 1972. 

It grieves me to recommend a book 
whose incomprehensibility seems to be a 
point of pride with the author, but the 
ideas are important if only for their shock 
value, and no secondary description can be 
trusted. (For example, Robinetts Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages 
( ( University of Minnesota Press and Me- 
Graw Hill, 1978) lias a whole chapter on 
"trends and issues in language teaching" 
but devotes only si.\ lines (p. 167) to the 
silent way, and these si.x lines are not based 
on any study of or even familiarity with 
Gattfgno's work hut are taken from Stev- 
iek, a man who himself pleads physical in- 
ability for hard thinking (Memory, Mean- 
ing and Method^ p, 106) and admits that 
his description of the Silent Way is "frag- 
mentary and in no sense authoritative." 
(ibid., p. 135)) 

(9) Curran, Charles A. Counseling- 
Learning in Second Languages. Apple 
River Press, 1976. 

(10) Asher, James J. and C. Adainski. 
Learning Another Language Through Ac- 



tions: The Complete Teachers Guidebook. 
Los Gatos: Sky Oak Productions, 1977. 

I have chosen these three because they 
are important but any number of other 
works might be substituted here. The im- 
portant tlu'ng is that a cour.se in TESOL 
teacher training should devote considerable 
time to study and di.scussion of books and 
articles presenting new ideas or written 
from unusual standpoints. The reason for 
this is that once these students graduate 
and begin teaching, they will have no 
trouble getting through the books on teach- 
ing methods for TESOL that arc emerging 
from the publishers in a steady stream like 
a substitution drill from a tape recorder, 
but they will have trouble with original 
material uiJcis tlicy are taught how to 
analyse it. (In short. I am saying that a 
courso on TESOL methodology must do 
what every course in the humanities and 
.social sciences must do, teach students 
how to read. And this applies to native 
speakers as well as non-native.v.) 

VII. TESOL students and beginning teach- 
ers also need to know about: 

a. Professional organizations: 1) in their 
own countries; 2) lATEFL, TESOL and 
other "international" organizations 

h. Sources of information about textbooks 
and other teaching materials 

c. Bibliography: 1) Items such as those 
mentioned in my JALT Newsletter article; 
2) ERIC; 3) Croft, Kenneth. A Composite 
Bibliography for ESOL Teacher Training. 
Washington: TESOL, 1974. 

Continued on next page 
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KUTH CRYMES 
Making book lists seems to be in the 
air. Did you know that the RELC Journal 
was doing something aJong tliese lines? 
Some time ago I got a request to list 
books for various areas and then later I 
got a questionnaire witli several pages of 
titles listed which I was asked to rate. I 
don't know when they plan to publish the 
results. 

Also last fall I was asking myself what 
books and readings in our field would con- 
stitute a kind of core reading list that 
would define our field and I asked our 
faculty to list titles — but I didn't have 
much luck getting responses from them, I 
keep thinking that there must be some 
kind of basic list of titles that any spe- 
cialist in the field would be familiar with. 
But that's different from what you are try- 
ing to do. 

Enclosed is my effort to list ten titles 
that I would recommend for a beginning 
ESL teacher's library. I limited it to books 
— wouldn't know where to begin or stop 
if I listed articles. 

Recommended Titles For An 
ESL Teachers Library 
Cazden, Courtney B., Vera P. John and 
Dell Hymes, eds. 1972. Functions of 
language in the classroom. New York, 
Teachers College Press. 
Coulthard, Malcolm. 1977. An introduc- 
tion to discourse analysis. London, 
Longman. 

Di Her, Karl. 1978. The language teaching 
controversy. Rowley, Mass., Newbury 
House. 

Jespersen, Otto. 1904. How to teach a 
foreign language. London, George Allen 
and Unwin. 

Madscn, Harold S. and J. Donald Bowen. 
1978. Adaptation in language teaching. 
Rowley, Mass., Newbury House. 

Quirk, Randolph et al. 1972. A grammar 
of contemporary English. London, 
Longman. Or Randolpli Quirk and 
Sidney Grecnbaum. 1973. A concise 
grat.imar of contemporary English. 
New York, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
and, possibly Geoffrey Leech and Jan 
Svartvik. 1975. A communicative gram- 
mar of English. London, Longman. 

Rivers, Wilga M. and Mary Teinperley. 
1978. A practical guide to the teaching 
of English as a second or foreign lan- 
guage. New York, 0.\ford I/niversity 
Press. 

Stevick, Earl W. 1976. Memory , meaning 
and method. Rowley, Mass., Newbury 
Hou.se. 

Via, Ricliard A. 1976. English in three 
acts. Honolulu, University Press of 
Hawaii. 

Widdowson, Henry G. 1978. Teaching 
language as communication. London, 
Oxford University Press. 

DON KNAPP 

1. Fries, Charles C. Teaching and 
Learning English as a Foreign Language. 

: U. of Michigan Pre.ss, 1945. 

2. Stevick, Earl J. Adapting and Writ- 
ing Language Lessons, Foreign Service 
lastiUite, I97I. 
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3. Leavitt, Leslie W. Practical Help in 
Teaching English ay a Foreign Language. 
Beirut: American Univ., 1964. 

4. Robinett, Betty. Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages: Substance 
and Technique. McGraw-Hill, 1978. 

5. Rivers, Wilga and Mary Temperley 
A Practical Guide to Teaching English as 
a Second Language. Oxford, 1978. 

6. Harris, David. Testing English as a 
Second Language. McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

7. Pauston, Christina and Mary Bruder. 
Teaching English as a Second Language: 
Techniques and Procedures. Winthrop, 
1976. 

8. GalKvey, Timothy. The Inner Game 
of Tennis. Random House, 1974. 

9. Smith, Frank. Understanding Read- 
ing, Second Edition. Holt Rinehart Win- 
ston, 1971. 

10. Van Ek, J. A. The Threshold Level 
of Modem Language Teaching in Schools. 
Longmans, 1978. 

TED PLAISTER 

Enclosed is THE LIST. Needless to say 
this is a [e.xplitive deleted] to compile. 

I wonder how many people will list 
Fries. I'm just old-fashioned enough to 
think that a Httle history is good for every- 
body, plus his ideas on vocabulary ain't ^ 
all that bad. Ken Jackson is in the process 
of putting together a book (so he tells me) 
on the history of language teaching — sort 
of Kelly brought up-to-date. If it is any 
good, it should be on the list. But it isn't 
anywhere near completion, so let's just 
forget that. There are things I don't like 
about Bernards [Spolsky] book, but it is 
still an important overview — ^I think. 

1. Ale.\ander, L. G., W. Stannard Allen, 
R. A. Close, and R. J. O'Neill. 1970. Eng- 
lish grammatical structure: A general syl- 
labus for teachers. London : Longman 
Group Limited. 

2. Fries, Charles C. 1945. Teaching and 
learning English as a foreign language. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press. 

3. Madsen, Harold S. and J. Donald 
Bowen. 1978. Adaptation in language 
teaching. Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House 
Publishers, Inc. 

4. Munby, John. 1978. Communicative 
syllabus design: A socioAinguistic model 
for defining the content of purpose-specific 
language programmes. London'. Cv abridge 
University Press. 

5. Rivers, Wilga M. and Mary S. Tem- 
perley. 1978. A practical guide to the 
teaching of English as a secorA or foreign 
language. New York: O.xford University 
Press. 

6. Smith. Frank. 1978. Understanding 
reading. 2d ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 

7. Spolsky, Bernard. 1978. Educational 
linguistics. Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House 
Publishers, Inc. 

8. Stevick, Earl W. 1976. Memory, 
meaningf and method: Some psychological 
perspecHces on language learning. Rowley, 
Mass.: Newbury House Publishers, Inc. 

9. Valette, Rebecca M. 1977. Moc/ern 
language testing. 2d ed. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

10. Via, Richard A. 1976. English in 



three acts. Honolulu; The University Press 
of Hawaii. 

Four additional books. 

1. Coulthard, Malcolm. 1977. An intro- 
duction to discourse analysis. London: 
Longman Group Ltd. 

2. Foss, Donald J. and David T. Hakes. 
1978. Psycholinguistics: An introduction to 
the psychology of language. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

3. Fromkin, Victoria and Robert Rod- 
man. 1974. Aji introduction to language. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 

4. Halliday, M. A. K. 1973. Explorations 
in the functions of language. Lyndon: Ed- 
ward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 

DARLENE LARSON 

After the extensive work that yon. have 
done in preparing a bibliography for your 
methods students, you are well aware of 
hov/ impossible it is to choose ten books. 
But I liave found it a '*fun thing" to do, 
any wry. I'm dying to hear what others 
selected. For me, I'd recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A grammar written for ESL students: 
Lorenz, Praninskas, Crowell, Fr.qnk . . . 

2. A dictionary 

3. Edward T. Halls The Hidden Dimen- 
sion 

4. Timothy Gallwey s The Inner Game of 
Tennis 

5. Earl Stevick's Memory, Meaning, and 
Method 

6. Frank Smith's Comprehension and 
Learning 

7. Dave Harris's Testing English as a 
Second Language 

8. Nilson and Nilson's Pronunciation 
Contrasts 

9. Dykstra, Port and Ports Ananse Tales 
10. Martin Joos' TJie Five Clocks 

Instead of articles or Hve more books to 
add later, I'm going to recommend the fol- 
lowing as essential resources for a teacher 
who is going to work with beginning or 
intermediate students. 

1. An ados of the world (National Geo- 
graphic's is e.xcellent.) 

2. The Farmer's Almanac 

3. Road maps of the State and information - 
about state parks. 

4. Tourist guides of the city in which you 
teach. 

5. A list of government agencies and com- 
munity services in your city. 

6. A picture file. 

a. some of isolated objeccs 

b. some of single subjects doing some- 
thing or going somewhere 

c. some of active groups 

d. some "busy" pics— crowds, com- 
posites, etc. 

TOM BUCKINGHAM 

1. Michael West's Teaching English 
Under Difficult Circumstances ^ On niy list 
because it was the first book that ever gave 
me help in teaching English — and because 
it still seems to me the best avaiLible in 
teaching English in a non-English speaking 
country, even though one of the oldest. 

Continued on next page 
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2. Stevick, Earl. Adapting and Writing 
Language Lessons. My own Ijmited lan- 
guage experience keeps me from making 
much use of the appendices but the first 
three chapters are so full of insiglits on 
what makes material work that after years 
of using the book I am stU] '*discovering" 
it 

3. Wilga Rivers and Mary Temperley. 
A Practical Guide to Teaching English as 
a Second Language. 

4. William F. Mackey. Language 
Teaching Analysis. Out of date, unfortun- 
ately, but s^ill the Sears Roebuck catalog 
of ESL/EFL. 

5. Robinett, Betty Wallace. Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages. 
The most balanced presentation of basics 
available. 

6. Richards, Jack and John Oiler. Focus, 
on the Learner. Covers the current issues 
of interest. 

7. FinCfCchiaro, Mary. Teaching English 
, as a Second Language From Theory to 

Practice. The first, little book, not the later 
expanded one, because it is a good, clear, 
.simply presented statement of what to do 
for the untrained, inexperienced. 

8. Widdowson, Henry. Teaching Lan^ 
guage as Communication. An inspired 
book — cuts through the nonsense and gets 
at what \vc should be thinking about. 

9. The Art of TESOL. Vols. I and U. 
Good things not available elsewhere. 

10. Heaton, J. B. Language Testing. 

W. R. LEE 

Here are the titles of ten books that a 
'new' teacher of TEFL or TESL might find 
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useful. I have borne in mind tliat such a 
teacher might find himself or lierself, in 
due course, teaching at any age-level or 
level of achievement in any part of the 
world; thus this is not a book-list for any 
kind of specialized training; nor is it a 
list, therefore,, that will be equally suitable 
for 'new* teachers anywhere. It is a difficult 
problem you have set and I have tried to 
solve It by omitting books on linguistics 
and applied linguistics, on the English lan- 
guage itself, and on specific aspects of lan- 
guage learning and teaching (e.g. games, 
dramatization, songs, writing and reading 
skills, etc.), omissions on which I would 
normally regard as inexcusable. What re- 
mains is a list of 'broad* and general books, 
which include or touch on matters that 
every 'new' teacher should think about. 
Even so, the choice is arbitrary and some 
titles are missing 'chat really should be 
there. 

1. F. L. Billows: The Techniques of 
Foreign Language Teaciiing (Long- 
man ) 

2. J. A. Bright and G. P. McGregor: 
- Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage (Longman) 

3. G. Broughton, C. Brumfit, R. Flavell, 
P. Hill, A. Pincas: Teaching English 
as a Foreign Language ( Routledgc 
and Kegan Paul) 

4. Mary Finocchiaro: Teaching English 
as a Second Language ( Harper and 
Row) 

5. A. S. Hornby: The Teaching of Struc- 
tural Word^ and Sentence Patterns 
(O.U.P.) 

6. W. F. Mackey: Language Teaching 
Analysis (Longman) 

7. Wilga M. Rivers and Mary S. Tem- 



perley: A Practical Guide to the 
Teaching of "English as a Second or 
Foreign Language (O.U.P.) 

8. P. Strevcns: New Orientations in the 
Teaching of English (O.U.P.) 

9. H. C. Widdow.son: Teaching Lan- 
guage as Communication (O.U.P.) 

10. D. Wilkins: Second-Language' Learn- 
ing and Teaching (Arnold) 

As for an additional four or five, I find it 
impossible to keep to that number, and 
suggest at least the following: 

I. Dunlop: Practical Techniques in the 
Teaching of Oral English (Almquist and 
Wiksell, Stockholm) 

R. Lado: Language Teaching — A Scientific 
Approach (McGraw-Hill) 

H, E. Palmer: The Principles of Language 
Study (O.V.P.) 

F. C. Johnson: English as a Second Lan- 
guage—an Individualized Approach 
(Murrry) 

P. Gurrey: Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language (Longman) 

L. G. Kelly: Twenty-Five Centuries of 
Language Teaching (Newbury House) 

Betty W. Kobinett: Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages (McGraw- 
Hill and University of Minnesota Press) 

But really, wouldn't it be best for teach- 
ers in training to find a quiet comer in a 
good library to read in these books and 
other books? None of it will mean much, 
anyway, until they have done some teach- 
ing, quite a bit* of teaching. So perhaps it 
would be better to possess a few practical 
books about drawing on the chalkboard 
(e.g. *Draw It, Magistern, by A. Hermans- 
son and B. Astrom — Svenska Bokforlaget, 
Continued on next page 
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Sweden); games and dramatisation (e.g. 
L. A. Hills 'English Language Teaching 
Games for Adult Students, Evans; and 
*Drama Techniques in Language Learning' 
by A. Maley and A. DuflF, C.U.P.). But 
again, what the new' teacher really needs 
is to browse over a number of sucli books 
and select what lie or she requires and is 
interested in at the time. 

In listing articles one is forced to be 
even more arbitrary. Herewitli a small 
number of fairly 'general' articles that *new' 
teachers might find interestfrjg: 
R. A. Close, 'Bannen: and Bandwaggons', 

ELT Journal 31, 3, 1977. 
D. Girard, 'Motivation: the Responsibility 

of the Teacher- ELT Journal, 31, 2, 

1977. 

A. H. King, 'Notes on remedial English at 
higher-education level*, ELT Journal, 27, 
3, 1973. 

P. Mugglestone, 'The Primary Curiosity 

.\[otive*, ELTJ, 31, 2, 1977. 
J. Forrester, 'Demonstration lessons', ELT J, 

29, 1, 1974. 
L. Greer, 'Teacher Training Projects', 

ELTJ, 31, 2, 1977. 
P. Wingard, Teaching practice,' ELTI, 29, 

1, 1974. 

B. Pattison, 'Research priorities', ELT J, 25, 
1, 1970. 

I. Schmidt-Mackey, 'Repetition within a 
context', ELTJ, 21, 3, 1967. 

W. R. Lee, 'For and against an early start'. 
Foreign Language Annuals, 10, 3, 1977. 

— — , 'Syllabiw Construction for Foreign- 
Language Teaching: Reconciling the Ap- 
proaches', ELT Documents, London. 

J. L. Trim, 'Modem languages in education, 
with special reference to a projected 
European unit? credit system'. Council 
of Europe EES Symposium 57, 3, 1973. 

M. i\facniillan, 'In defence of English', 

. ELTJ, 27, 3, 1973. 

A. L. W. Rees, 'Getting questions asked', 

ELTJ, 30, 4, 1946. 
Christina B. Paulston, 'The sequencing of 
structural pattern drills, TESOL Quar- 
terly, 5, 1971. 
R. L. Allen, 'Using Drills Creatively, En- 
glish Teaching Forum, 10, 6, 1972. 
Florence Stratton, 'Putting the Communica- 
tive Syllabus in its Place,' TESOL Quar- 
terly n, 2, 1977. 
R. V. Wliite, 'Telling What Happened,' 
TESOL Quarterly, 11, 3, 1977. 
However, once again, it would be best 
for the teacher in training, or 'new' teacher, 
to consult back issues of English Teaching 
Forum, TESOL Quarterly, ELT Journal, 
Modern English Teacher, etc., in pursuit 
of his or her own needs, lines of interest, 
etc. 

EARL STEVICK 

Thanks for your invitation to make sug- 
gestion for a "basic" library for new ESL/ 
EFL teachers. As you said in your letter, 
it's hard to know where to stop in such a 
list. I will therefore attach great weight to 
your two words: a basic library for new 
teachers. On that ground 1 have eliminated 
much that I consider to be merely "excel- 
lent," "invaluable" and "indispensable" for 
the fully formed teacher. 
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I would begin, as I have said several 
times in the past, with a book which sets 
out what a teacher or a learner may (and 
may not) reasonably try to do, and which 
does so without distracting the reader's at- 
tention from essentials by talking about 
language classes: W. Timothy Gallweys 
The Inner Came of Tennis. 

Second, I would move to a book written 
by a gifted language teacher, but written 
long enough ago so that it would not im- 
mediately draw th© reader into present-day 
issues and controversies: Otto Jespersen's 
How to Teach a Foreign Language. 

Third, I would go to something which is 
more recent, but which is old enough to 
give a longish perspective on what we are 
doing now: Wilga Rivers' The Psychologist 
and the Foreign Language Teacher. The ^ 
issues that Rivers deals with in this book 
are no longer the focus of attention in the 
profession as tliey were when she wrote, 
but they will ahl'ays be with us, and the 
clarity of her treatment is exemplary. 

Fourth, I wotild ask a new teacher to 
read the introduction to Maley and Duff's 
Drama Techniques in Language Learning, 
These few pages are unmatched, as far as 
I know, for brevity and clarity in sketching 
what there is to be taught and learned be- 
sides sounds, words and grammar. 

By now, I think the reader would be 
ready for a book which describes one good 
solid method, and describes it with both 
clarity and conviction. One such book is 
Paulston and Bruder s Teaching English as 
a Second Language: Techniques and Pro^ 
cedures. 

Then a sampling of what can be done 
with live and lively bits of communication 
by and for native speakers: the Student's 
Book written by Abbs and Se.xton for the 
Challenges course published by Longman. 

About here, tlie reader-teacher ought to 
look at sometliing by Krashen that draws 
a distinction between adult "learning" and 
adult "acquisition" of a second language, 
and lists some of tlie characteristics of 
"acquisition": probably his Language Ac- 
quisition and Second Language Teaching,^ 
This would be a good time for the new 
teacher to go on and sample the multiple 
techniques which make up the bulk of the 
Maley and Duff book. 

Then s/he might look at a clear and 
clarifying treatment of theory: Diller On 
the Language Teaching Controversy; 

and at her/himself in relation to teach- 
ing, through Jersild's When Teachers Look 
at Themselves; 

and last, at teachers and learners as 
human beings, through Martin Buber's 
essays "On Education" and "On the Edu- 
cation of Character" (in Between Man and 
Man). 

As 1 said in the first paragraph, 1 have 
taken you literally and concentrated on 
"basics" that have been of help to me. 
From these, the new teacher may go on to 
books that provide an introduction to such 
essentials as phonetics, grammatical an- 
alysis, and testing. 

1 need hardly point out that these books 
are "basic** only for people who would like 
to become the kind of teacher tliat I would 
like to become. 

*John — m not sure whether* this has 
actually been published. "^"t Q 



JOHN HASKELL 

These may not be tlie best, they certainly 
are not tlie only books one might choose, 
but they are basic, practical, and provide 
3 well-rounded library to begin with. 

1. Robinett, Betty W. Teaching ESOL: 
Substance and Technique. The first books 
since Nida to spell out what elements of 
lil'ngliali need to be known by and taught 
By the teacher; syntax, pronunciation, and 
word formation — and how to do it. 

2. Pauston, Christina, and Mary Bruder. 
Teaching ESL: Techniques and Procedures. 
A good practical cook book tliat says tilings 
no one else says. 

3. Crowell, Thomas L. Index to Mod- 
em English. Of all the grammars tliis* is 
the easiest to use for a new teacher. 

4. Valette, Rebecca. Modem Language 
Testing. I like Heaton a Jot, too, but this 
is so easy to get into. 

5. Stevick, JCarl. Adapting and Writing 
Language Lessons. I like all of Stevicks 
works beginning witli Helping People 
Learn English. Next to Virginia Allen he 
makes the most sense to me as a speaker 
to teachers. This particular book is so full 
that it is never old, and no one provides 
a better measure against which to judge 
materials than Stevick does in this book. 

6. TESOL Quarterly and TESOL News- 
letter. I think tlie best way to keep cur- 
rent in tlie field is to be a member of a 
professional organization tliat provides the 
kinds of publications that TESOL (or 
NCTE) provide. 

7. BroNvn, H. Douglas. Principles of 
Language Learning and Teaching. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1979). Sure to be on everyones 
list, ne.xt year, this book is very up-to-date 
and readable. 

8. Illyin, Donna, and Thomas Tragardh. 
Classroom Practices in Adult ESL. A really 
good cookbook, the Fe Dacany or Mary 
Finocchiaro book of the 70*s. 

9. Hall, Edward. The Silent Language 
(and/or The Hidden Dimension) andy^or 
ESL in Bilingual Education by Alatis and 
Twaddell. I had a hard time, here. For- 
tunately, Hall is a 'drugstore' paperback so 
maybe both are affordable. Everyone 
should read it. But my U.S. ESL teachers 
need to understand Bl/BC, too and the 
Alatis and Twaddell book is a beginning. 

10. Valette, Rebecca and Renec Disick. 
Modern Language Performance Objectives. 
Add this to Stevick as a basic 'teaclier* 
book. Most teachers are desperate to know 
how to prepare a lesson, a unit, an exercise. 
This book helps a lot. Only Finocchiaro 's 
ESL: Theory to Practice ( old edition ) 
comes close. 

My additional books are added here 
basically because they .seem to supplement 
best the above books (and did not occur 
on anyone else's list). Again, they are books 
1 have used and continue to find useful. 
Shauglinessy, Mina. Errors and Expecta- 
tions: A Guide for the Teaching of 
Basic Writing. Oxford, 1977. 
Boatner, Gates and Makkai. A Dictionary 

of American Idioms. Barrens, 1975. 
Moskowitz, Gertrude. Caring and Sharing 
in the Foreign Language Class. New- 
bury House, 1978. 

Continued on -next page 
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Burt, Duiay and Finoccliairo. Viewpoints 

on £SL. Regents, 1977. 
Cordon and Wong. A Manual for Speech 

Improvement. Prenhce-Hall, 1961. 
Dixon, Robert J. Regents English Work- 
books (Vol. 1 & 2), 1956. 
And, if I could find therii, the works of 
Virginia French Allen and those of 
Robert L. Allen. 

SUMMARY 
The intent of requesting these lists was 
to provide, hopefully, some general agree- 
ment as to what would be, say ten books 
that rjiyone could recommend to the be- 
ginning teacher. But there were no more 
than two dozen books which appeared on 
more than three lists, and over one third 
of the books listed fall generally into the 
classificatior of methods texts. Using Don" 
Bowen s gt.aeral format, I have subjectively 
and arbitrarily divided the entries into ten 
categories (and a few subcategories)., be- 
cause frequency alone woulJ have left me 
with seven methods texts and a tie of 
fifteen books for eighth place. I have in- 
cluded in the categories below, the author, 
title, publisher, and date of pubL'cation of 
those two dozen books which were men- 
. tioned on more than three lists. 

1. General Methods Books. Every list in- 
cludes at least one method book, most of 
them two or more. Two texts were men- 
tioned most often, in fact more often than 
any other books in any category; Betty 
Robinett s Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages: Substance and Tech- 
nique (McGraw-Hill 1978) and Rivers and 
Temperley's A Practical Guide to the 
Teaching of English as Second or Foreign 
Language (Oxford 1978). Paulston and 
Bruders Teaching English as a Second 
Language: Techniques and Procedures 
(Winthrop 1976) and Henry Widdowsons 
Teaching Language as Communication (Ox- 
ford 1978) were also mentioned on a num- 
ber of lists. 

Interestingly, five books, all of which 
might, at this point, be called Classic Audio- 
Lingual texts were also- mentioned on- a 
number of lists; Charles Fries' Teaching 
and Learning English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (U of Michigan Press 1945), K. iry 
Finocchiaros English as a Second Lan- 
guage: From Theory to Practice (Regents 
1964, rev. 1974), Fe Dacanay s Techniques 
and Procedures in Second Language Teach- 
ing (Oceana Press 1963), and two collec- 
tions of articles, Allen and Campbell's 
Teaching English as a Second Language: 
A Book of Readings (McGraw-Hill, 2nd 
Ed. 1972), and Anne Newton's collection 
of articles from the English Teaching 
Forum entitled The Art of TESOL (New- 
bury House 1978). 

2. Topical Methods Books. Methods 
books could easily be divided into a num- 
ber of subcategories subsuming even some 
of the arbitrarily established categories 
below such as Language and Culture, 
or Testing. Generally,^-* one might say 
they were extensions iof chapters from a 
General Methods text, such as those above, 
on Reading, Compositi6n,^etc?-^One such 
book mentioned on a number of lists .^was 



Frank Smith's Understanding Reading 
(Holt Rinehart Winston 1971). 

Curiously, even with the lack of favor 
that the teaching of pronunciation, per so. 
seems to presently find itself with, and 
tlie inclusion in every metliods book of at 
least one chapter on the teaching of pro- 
nunciation, most lists included an addi- 
tional book on some area of pronunciation. 
Two books, both teaching texts, were men- 
tioned most frequently; Prator and Ro- 
binett's A Manual of American English 
Pronunciation (1972) and Don Bowens 
Pattern of English Pronunciation (New- 
bury House 1975). Nilson and Nikon's 
Pronunciation Contrasts in English (Simon 
and Schuster 1971) also appeared on a 
number of lists. 

Another kind of subcategory for topical 
methods texts might be those ;vhich pro- 
mote a particular method or app^'oach to 
language teaching/acquisition. Although a 
..^number of such books were mentioned only 
once. Van Ek*s The Threshold Level for 
Modem Language Learning in Schools 
(Longmans 1978) appeared on more than 
tliree lists. 

3. Grammar and Linguistics. Bowen di- 
vides Grammar into pedagogical (or teach- 
ing ) grammars and reference grammars, 
and I have added a third subcategory, lin- 
guistics books. ArVhile none of the volumes 
which might be called teaching grammars 
such as Crowell, Praninskis or Hornby 
were mentioned more than twice, almost 
all lists include one of tliese and/or one of 
two short versions of Quirk, Greenbaum, 
Leech and Svartvik's Grammar of Contem- 
porartj English; Quirk and Greenbaum's, 
A Concise Grammar of Contemporary En- 
glish (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1972) 
or Leech and Svartvik's, A Communica- 
tion Grammar of English (Longman 1975). 

Some lists suggested a general linguistics 
reference for the basic library, such as . 
Bolinger, but no general consensus could 
be made. 

4. Testing. While most methods or col- 
lections contain chapters on testing, many 
lists contained at least one volume in addi- 
tion, either a reference volume or a collec- 
tion of current trends. The two books most 
frequently mentioned were David Harris' 
Testing English as a Second Language 
(McGraw-Hill 1969) and J. B. Heaton's 
Writing English Language Tests: A Prac- 
tical Guide for Teachers of English as a 
Second or Foreign Language (Longman 
1975). 

5. Current Trends. While there were a 
number of current collections of articles 
mentioned the single book in this category 
that was most often mentioned was Earl 
Stevick's Memory^ Meaning and Method 
(Newbury House 1978). A number of lists 
suggested the TjESOL Quarterly zoid the 
TESOL Newsletter, as sources of current 
information. 

6. Materials. It was hard to justify this 
category, but the two books included here 
occurred on so many lists that it was 
selected as a separate category. Also the 
topic did not seem to be a regular chapter 
in the methods books. Other books were 
also mentioned but two were most oft^n 
listed; Ear] Stevick's Adapting and Writing 
Language Lessons ( Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 1971) find Madsen and Bower':: 
Adaptation in Language Teaching (New- 




bury House 1978). 

7. Teacher Reference. This was for al- 
most all lists, dictionary, though almanac 
and atlas, even grammar might also fit 
here. No American Eng^sh monolingual 
dictionary was a particular favorite, nor 
any particular pronunciation or idiom dic- 
tionary. B6fh the O.xford and Longmans 
(British Er^lish) dictionaries were men- 
tioned on a number of lists as ESL dic- 
tionaries. 

8. Language and Culture. There were 
no books mentioned frequently enough in 
tliis category tc L'st here. In fact, I found 
books on bilingual education, sociolin- 
guistics, or language and culture curiously 
missing from most lists. Edward Hall's 
books were most often mentioned. 

9. Supplementary Materials. Games, 
songs, activities, «»tc. Here, again, no one 
book seemed to stand out even though 
some such volume was suggested on a large 
number of lists. 

10. Miscellaneous. Other categories come 
to mind:. Mcfchodologies, texts on specific 
methods; English for Special Purposes; 
Textbook series, etc. I called the 10th cate- 
gory miscellaiiieous because there was one 
book mentioned by a number of lists that 
did not seem to fit into any of the other 
categories or sub-categories and that was 
Kelly's 25 Centuries of Language Teaching 
(a boring book). There is no intention, I 
might add, of suggesting in these ten cate- 
gories that one book should be selected 
from each one, so in summary: 

(1) Genera] methods (choose at least 
one, preferably one of the more current 
volumes. Add as many others as you can 
as part of your first ten or supplemental 
to it. Be sure to include (or at least read) 
somewhere along the line, one of tlie 
'classic' audio-lingual texts or collections. 
( 2 ) Topical Methods. Ghoose at least one 
book from this category, one that will best 
supplement category 1. (3) Grammar and 
Linguistics. Ghoose at least one good re- 
ference book on grammar either from the 
teaching type or general reference. 
Pick one from the other subcategory of 
grammar later on. Somewhere along the 
line, either take a course in linguistics or 
get a readable general linguistics text. (4) 
Testing. Ghoose one book either as a gen- 
eral reference on types of tests or as a 
supplement to your methods books, on cur- 
rent trends in testing. (5) Current Events. 
Choose at least one current volume in this 
area. (Join TESOL and get the Quarterly 
and the Newsletter annually). (6) Mater- 
ials. Choose one book that tells you how 
to make materials. (7) Teacher Reference. 
Have a good dictionary and learn how to 
use it. Add other reference volumes as you 
can. (8) Language and Culture. Find at 
least one good book in language and cul- 
ture, bilingual education, kinesics, or some 
such subtopic in this category. (9) Sup- 
plementary Materials. Find some volume 
that can supplement your textbook; games, 
activities, skits, exercises, etc. (10) Miscel- 
laneous. Skip this category in favor of add- 
ing another book from one of the preceding 
nine categories. (Unless you want to choose * 
som -idling like Gallwey or Rosten.) It is' 
perht ps redundant to note here that at 
^v.ist one volume each by Robinett, Bowen 
and Stevick seems to be generally a good 
bet. 
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A NOTE ON TEACHING AND 
MAKING SENSE 

By Richard L. Light 
SUNY at Albany 
As teachers of English to speakers of 
other languages, we seem, perhaps Tiiore 
than others, to be constantly exploring 
new ways of viewing the teaching and 
learning of our subject. Competing be- 
liefs and assumptions about the nature 
of language and the nature of learning 
are exchanged with enthusiasm in our 
journals and at our meetings. In turn, 
the language teaching activities that fol- 
low from these beliefs and assumptions 
are incredibly diverse and under con- 
. stant scrutiny. A glance at the programs 
for our meetings reveals some of the ex- 
citing diversity in the field of ESL. This 
enthusiastic exchange of ideas and Will- 
ingness to examine new options in sec- 
ond language teaching is bound to be 
healthy; it is certainly exciting. 

In the process of keeping abreast of 
these developments we are continually 
examining this diversity of ideas and ac- 
tivities in second language teaching. And 
as everyone must, we attempt to bring 
our own organization to the diversity. 
At one point in our discussions at SUNY 
at Albany recently, we decided to make 
a list of some of the ideas and activities 
we had been reading about and to try 
to organize, interrelate, and make sense 
of the list. The h'st went like this: audio- 
lingual, strip story, counseling learning, 
pattern practice, visual aids, transforma- 
tional-cognitive, silent way, conversation 
circle, space puzzle, community language 
learning, language experience approach 
and values clarification. And of course 
we could have gone on. 

So we had this nice interesting, messy 
' list and we wanted to bring to it some 
organization in terms of our students* 
English language needs and our own lan- 
guage teaching activities. We wanted to 
make better "sense" of it. And since we 
all during the course of our teaching have 
heard about most of what is on this list, 
I thought it would be helpful to share 
some aspects of *our discussion. Of course, 
we can't do justice here to Frank Smith s 
elegant description of the term "makinir 
sense" from his book Comprehemion and 
Learning,, but wc will use the term in 
a way that is not inconsistent with his 
description. That is, we use it here as 
a term for relating new experience to 
what is known, and for organ izinir 
knowledge. 

One of the sets of concepts with which 
we attempted to bring some organization - 
to our mcr.sy list was one developed by 
Edward Anthony back in 1963. He sug- 
gested that we look at language teacli- 
ing activities and the beliefs underlying 
them in terms of a hierarchical frame- 
work involving the categories approach, 
method and technique. Approach, he 



suggested, is axiomatic, representing a 
set of beliefs about the nature of lead- 
ing and the nature of language. Ap- 
proach states a point of view, a philoso- 
phy — ^something which one believes but 
cannot necessarily prove. Applying this 
to our list above we suggested that coun- 
seiing-learning, transformational-cog- 
nitive, and audiolingual are approaches, 
rooted respectively in beliefs regarding 
the relative importance of humanism, 
cognitivism, and behaviorism in explain- 
ing facts about learning. While approach 
is axiomatic, the next concept in An- 
thony s hierarchy — method — is proced- 
ural and it is consistent with an ap- 
proach; it is an overall plan for teaching 
that is based on a selected approach. 
Within this framework, community lan- 
guage learning is a method consistent 
with the counseling learning approach. 
The use of the dialog/pattern practice 
combination on the other hand is a 
method generally associated with an au- 
dioh'ngual approach and behavioral views 
of learning. Following method in An- 
thonys scliemo of analysis is the most 
specific category, that of technique. A 
technique is implementational and is con- 
sistent with method. It is what actually 
takes place in the classroom in terms of 
actions and technologies to accomplish 
immediate objectives. From our list then 
we would include under technique the 
strip story, use of specific visual aids to 
get meaning across, the cwiversation ' 
circle usually associated with community 
language learning, and the use of cuisin- 
aire rods in the silent way. Also included 
under technique would be the exotic- 
sounding space puzzle on our list — ac- 
tually a technique for teaching listening 
comprehension. So the concepts of ap- 
proach, method and technique did pro- 
vide us with one very useful set of 
lenses through which to view and begin 
to organize aspects of our list. 

Another set of concepts, perhaps some- 
what less clearly • definalsle, is that of 
learner-centered activities and teacher- 
centered activities in the language class- 
room. It is 11 commonplace for us now to 
discuss learner-centered instruction, but 
Louis Kelly in his comprehiensive book 
Twenty Vive Centuries of Language 
Teaching does not discuss the distinction 
at all. Oiic is tempted to draw the con- 
clusion that for 2,500 vcars from 500 
BC to 1969 (the date of Kellys book) 
teacher-centered activities dominated the 
second language classrooms of the world. 
And this may still be a true picture of 
most classrooms in the world, yet in ESL 
lit any rate, the leanier-centered class- 
room is receiving more attention, espe- 
cially in approaches such as counseling- 
leiiming and its application in commu- 
nity language learning. So the notions 
of leamcr-ceiitercd and teacher-centered 
cla.ss< 5 (though necessarily somewhat 



loosely defined) nonetheless were useful 
in helping us sort out characteristics. of . 
the items on our list. They proved help- 
ful, for example, in attempting to answer 
questions such as which of the ap- 
proaches, methods, and techniques on 
our list allowed for one or the other em- 
phasis in the classroom. 

Another set of concepts that we found 
useful in applying to our list was that of 
skill-getting and skill-using, two terms 
that have most recently been explicated 
by Rivers and Temperley in their 1978 
ESL methods text. Skill-getting has tradi- 
tionally involved teacher-directed activi- 
ties such as repetition drills, pattern 
drills, and dialog recitation. Skill-using on 
the other hand involved student- initiated 
language exchanges for real communica- 
tive purposes. These concepts did help in 
making sense of our list, but like the 
others they had limitations. For example, 
one mi^t assume that the skill-getting 
takes place primarily in a teacher- 
centered atmosphere, while skill-using 
happens some tim,e later, mainly in: a 
student-centered atmosphere with stu- 
dent-initiated language use. However, 
this is a somewhat oversimplified view, 
as we discovered when we examined our 
list through these two lenses. For ex- 
ample, in the conversation circle tech- ; 
nique, which involves student-initiated 
but teacher-assisted language use, skill - 
getting and skill-using are closely inter- 
' twined. In this technique the student 
uses the target language immediately for 
real communication, but skill-getting 
takes place almost simultaneously as the 
teacher assists by modeling the language 
the student has chosen. Thus this student- 
centered conversation circle technique al- 
lows for both skill -getting and skill-using 
to proceed hand in hand. 

So in our discussions we have found 
these categories of approach /method/ 
technique, of teacher-centered and stu- 
dent-centered activity, and skill-getting 
and skill-using to be helpful in trying to 
in ten el ate the ideas on our list. Of course 
a .set of categories for making .sense of 
teaching English is presumably open- 
ended and categories are likely to be 
added as one continues to study. Stevick 
(Adapting 6- Writing Language Lessons, 
1971) for example has enumerated his 
own rather extensive set of some 15 cate- 
gories for analyzing language tcachinjr : . 
lessons, including such items as usJiLility, 
organization, and "responsiveness'' (or 
relevance). And our set of categories is 
open-ended in another quite obvious . 
seii.se. As we participate in teaching Eng- 
lish to speakers of other languages, we 
all bring our own categories to bear on 
what we see and hear. And organizing 
and understanding the wealth of ideas 
and activities available for doing our job 
is what teaching English and making 
sense is all about. 
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THE LES CHILD IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASS 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 

Joyce Gtlmour Zuck 
E.L.I., Univ. of Michigan 
The probability that a classroom 
teacher will have one or two limited Eng- 
- lish speaking children in his classes con- 
tinues to increase. When there are small 
numbers of children of any one language 
background, supplementary materials are 
not provided. Recently a group of ele- 
mentary school .science teachers asked 
me to make general suggestions for the 
teacher or volunteer tutor in such a situ- 
ation. I was given the school district's 
Curriculum packet on LIGHT as an ex- 
ample of the available materials. Based 
on the Ann Arbor Public Schools science 
program, my suggestions fell inte two 
major points. 

I. Minor modification resulted in very 
appropriate lessons for the limited Eng- 
lish student. 

II. Many problems were the result of 
divergent cultural expectations rather 
than deficiencies in English. 

Modification of existing materials 

The following .suggestions can be eas- 
ily implemented on the spot by the class- 
room teacher, a volunteer tutor or even 
a peer from the class. 

1. Put important ideas in writing. The 
student can look at the written ideas at 
a later time. Often students who under- 
stand the explanation in class arc unable 
to remember the important facts because 
of their limited .second language meinor>\ 
Also, the written ideas can often he 
translated by an older child, tutor, or 
parent to check comprehension. The 
child should be encouraged to make a 
bilingual dictionary of the important 
terms he encounters in class. 

2. Provide an outline of the structure 
of the lesson, reading or film. The learner 
can organize his expectations if the struc- 
ture is made explicit to him in advance. 
The structure can he made by writing a 
.sentence outline of the pas.sage using ex- 
act scntcnce.s from the text whenever 
possible. Key vocnbulary words appear 
to be best presented in the order in 
which they appear rather than as alpha- 
betical lists of nouns, verbs, adjectives 
and the like. 

3. Multi-media materials. Non -native 
readers have been .shown to benefit from 
the redundancy provided by visual im- 
ages in the form of pictures, charts, films, 
etc. Film strips and non-verbal films are 
usually self-sufficient withoiic any sound- 
track. Bilingual tutors could be asked to 
make a cassette in the .student's native 
language to accompany a film strip re- 
lated to a specific content lesson. The 
student .should bf! provided with ques- 
tions to answer when he works with vis- 
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ual materiol so that he knows when he 
has undjistood well enough. 

4. Modify existing activity sheets. 
Many activity sheets provided in curricu- 
lum packets can be made available to 
the limited English speaking student by 
providing additional clues and informa- 
tion. In the LIGHT packet which I ex- 
amined, the majority of exercises could 
he modified by simply adding a list of 
words to be used for each of the fill-in- 
thc-blanks, word finds, and crossword 
puzzles. By narrowing down the choices, 
the teacher puts less of a load on the 
second language memory and allows the 
student to practice the same material in 
the same way as his classmates. Classes 
which utilize a modified buddy system 
could have a y^eer make the word list; 
rotated peer teaching usually not Only 
increases learning but also increases in- 
teraction and understanding among the 
students. 

5. Start a sharing file. It is useful to 
keep a file in the school library or in the 
eurricnlum office for each major unit that 
you modify. This file should contain sim- 
plified exercises, readings at different 
proficiency levels, and references to vis- 
ual materials. Once such a file is started, 
it is amazing how often you discover ma- 
terials to add to it. 

The major point to be made in the 
first part of this list of suggestions is that 
much of the material that is already 
available is appropriate to use for the 
occasional ESL student who has been 
immersed in an English speaking educa- 
tional system. However, teachers should 
be aware that many of the problems 
created in the .science clas.srocm arc not 
the result of inadequate language but 
rather the result of different educational 
expectations. 

Recognition of educational differences. 

As I examined the LIGHT packet with 
its emphasis on activities, games and 
ditto materials, I realized that the biggest 
problem for the science teacher is the 
approach to education which appears to 
differ significantly from many other ap- 
proaches thnnighout the world, Obvi- 
ou.sly, teachers , cannot be aware of the 
educational practices of all the countries 
from which they may have students; 
however, they should be aware that dif- 
ferent practices may be a greater caus'j 
of confusion to the student than his lan- 
guage ability. This type of problem in- 
creases with the number of years of 
education a child may have had in his 
own cultural environment but it exists to 
some degree for all student.?. Some po- 
tential problem areas are li.sted below. 

1. Emphasis on memorization. In many 
countries of the world, education is 
heavily reliant on book learning and the 
student is expected to memorize the ma- 
terial provided in his book. Students 
who are accustomed to the use of a single 



book find it very difficult to synthesize 
material from books, lab manuals, hand- 
outs, etc. 

2. Education as serious work. Students 
are often puzzled by the use of films, 
games, and other activities which do not 
seem lo them to be the proper way to 
learn in school. 

3. Authoritarian education. If the 
teacher asks a question, there is expected 
to be a single right answer. Stud??nts are 
often upset when they are asked to hy- 
opthe.size or .speculate; they think that 
the teacher is withholding information 
when he asks, "What do you think will 
happen?" 

4. Non -experimental education. The 
emphasis on the experimental process is 
often confusing to students who have 
been taught that the information is more 
important than how it was discovered. 
The* - have conic to expect that they can- 
not perform an experiment as well as the 
.scientist in his laboratory and they do 
not understand whv they arc asked to 
try. 

Supplementary material 

Some sources of useful information for 
elementary school science teachers arc 
listed below. 

a. National Geographic World 
h. Readers Digest Science Readings 
e. Hauptman, Philip and Jack Upshur 
Fun with English. (New York: Collier 
McMillan, 1975.) Good examples exer- 
cises for word games. 

d. Thelen, Judith. Improving Reading 
in Science. (Newark, Delaware: Interna- 
tional Reading A.s.sociation, 1976) 

(Reprinted from t^- BESC Newsletter, 
Vol. VI, No. 5, M ' r ir "^9) 



RESEARCH REPORTS 

A two-day colloquium on written dis- 
course will be held March 4-5, 1980, San 
Francisco, CA, at the TESOL 1980 con- 
vention. GRADUATE STUDENTS are in- 
vited to submit abstracts on various aspects 
of written di.scourse, including applied and 
tlieoretical investigations into native and 
non-native written discourse. Preference 
given to data-based re.scarch. Submit origi- 
nal and one copy of your abstract. Write 
your name, address, and the title of your 
report on a 3 X 5 card, and slip it to tlie 
abstract. Enclose a .self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Abstracts should be no longer 
than one page, typed double-space, and 
should indicate the title of the report. Ab- 
stract deadline; January 13, 1980. If se-; 
lected, presenters are expected to register 
for the colloquium. In addition to gradu- 
ate student presentations, the two-day writ- 
ing colloquium will include presentations 
by invitedf researchers who will also re-* 
spend to the graduate student research re- 
ports. Send abstracts to: Joyce Zuck and 
Sandra Oster, Writing Colloquium Co- 
Chair, The English Language Institute, The : 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mfd^i- 
gan, 48109. 
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TALK MARATHON 

by Laurie, Asher Meagher 

A frequent complaint of foreign lan- 
guage teachers is the lack of motivation 
in the majority of their students. Al- 
though the audiolingual method places 
heavy emphasi; on pattern and substitu- 
tion practice, there is actually very little 
time designated in texts for the use of 
the target language as a meatis of com- 
munication. Since communication is the 
central purpose of language, it becomes 
the teachers problem to stimulate them- 
.sel ves verbally in the classroom environ- 
ment. I have recently devised an ex- 
ercise which develops not only oral 
self-e.xpression skills, but also incorpor- 
ates aural discrimination and an oppor- 
tunity for the Ktudc-nts to correct their 
own grammar and pronunciation. 

The method is a simple one based on 
my ob.servation of the Spanish I and II 
classes which I teach at the Belmont 
(Mass.) High School. This obser\'ation 
showed me the joy students feel while 
competing between teams or individ- 
uals. The desire to win, or to identify 
with a winner, is common in adolescent 
behavior as is illustrated at sports pep 
rallies and games. This desire to win is 
the key to the success of this language 
learning exercise. The wish to win even 
overrides the self-consciousness that stu- 
dents feel when they have to speak the 
foreign language. The e.^ercise is ap- 
proached in the following manner. 

The class is divided evenly into two 
teams. The students are told th&t the 
object of the game is for their team to 
talk the longe.sl. The use of a digital 
watch is essential as the students tend 
to argue over seconds. The first student 
of the starting team begins to talk in 
the language o:; any theme he or she 
can think of, but which must be con- 
tinued for at least Bve sentences. No 
more than five seconds is pernutted be- 
tween thoughts. If an English word is 
used or if five seconds occur without a 
.sentence, the student is cut off, and the 
next .student on the same team begins a 
monologue, and so on until the entire 
team has'" talked. Lists of names, days, 
months, and numbers may not be used. 
Each team is tirjied, and after compar- 
ing scores, a winner is named. 

The competition must be recorded on 
audiotape or videotape. The recording 
is essential in order to reap the benefits 
and create a valuable lesson from the 
game. The recording is also the means 
by which the students will correct their 
..grammar and pronunciation upon com- 
pletion of the competition. The tape is * 



replayed and the monologues are re- 
viewed sentence by sentence. When an 
error is heard the tape is stopped and 
the student must attempt to correct it. 
If this cannot be done, volunteers are 
taken from the class. The teacher fills in 
any mistake not detected by the others. 
Also, with the use of the tape, each 
team can judge which individual talked 
the longest allowing another play-off if 
desired. Such competitions cari 'also ex- 
tend into interclass tpuniamc^ts. 

The most important task for the 
teacher is to refrain from correcting the 
student duing the monologue. The proc- 
ess works because of its stream of con- 
sciousness' effect, and if the stream is 
broken, so is the momeiitum and con- 
fidence the student has built up. Before 
the contest begins the students should 
be reminded to use basic thoughts and 
actions and then elaborate with adjec- 
tives and prepositional phrases. An ex- 
ample of a frequent pattern is: 

Susana compra una casa. 
La casa es muy bonita. 
Sus amigas estan en ]a caSa. 
Hablan en la cocina y Susana 

prepara la cena. 
La cena es deliuiosa. 

In this example the student is using tJ - 
house and what goes on inside the 
house as the theme. After the initia^' Rrve 
.sentences, the student can go to another 



theme although the same theme is usu- 
ally continued. Sometimes it is hard to 
determine when a student strays from 
the theme, k is up to the discretioYi of 
the referee- teacher since the game is as 
flexible as it needs to be. 

It may appear that this exercise will 
be too long for a 45 minute period with 
a class of thirty, but the longest a stu^ 
dent has talked in the initial stage of 
the game has been for three minutes. 
This increases slightly with each addi- 
tional contest. The game is often a good 
way to start the class because it breaks 
the self-conscious barriers to the speak- 
ing skill. 

The rewards of this exercise are very 
satisfying for the teacher and especially 
for the average students who are often 
surprised at their achievement. The 
team or individual may be granted a 
material rev^^rd as well. A laudatory 
note to parents commenting on pro- 
ficiency, an extra credit grade, or an ice 
cream creates additional positive rein- 
forcement which in turn will stimulate 
motivation. 

Note: Talk Marathon has been re- 
prip'sd with permission from the author 
Laurie Asher Meagher, Department of 
Foreign Languages, Boston College. It 
first appeared in the 'Newsletter/ 6 of 
the Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, September, 
1979, page 12. 
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Learn v^hat the Silent Way really is 
by v^orking with the originator 
Dr. Caleb Gattegno 
of a 20-hour weekend workshop 
preceding the San Francisco TESOL Conference 
•Dates; February 29 — March 2, 1980 

• Place: in or near San Francisco 

(see next TESOL Newsletter 
for exact address) 

•Fee: $100.00 

• Send application with a $50 deposit 
per persGT? tO: 

. Educational Solutions, Inc. 
30 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
tel. (212) 924']744 
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